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PREFACE 

Thib  eosay  was  undertaken  as  an  initial 
attempt  at  the  task  of  investigating,  verifying, 
grouping,  and  interpreting  the  influences  of 
French  life  and  letters  upon  the  literature  of 
England,  beginning  with  the  so-called  Eliza- 
bethan period  and  extending  through  the  years 
prior  to  the  Stuart  Restoration.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  new  field  of  study,  nor  is  there  any 
disposition  to  regard  this  work  as  final.  Much 
actual  material  has  been  found  available,  the 
results  of  various  independent  lines  of  in- 
vestigation. Also  available  were  numerous 
scattered  suggestions  of  relationship  and  in* 
debtedness,  awaiting  development  and  verifica- 
tion. Such  data,  drawn  upon  liberally  and 
considered  carefully  in  the  progress  of  this 
study,  can  be  conveniently  acknowledged  in 
detail  only  in  foot-notes  and  bibliography*  To 
these  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred,  with 
the  understanding  that  to  one  and  all  of  the 
painstaking  pathbreakers  there  represented  the 
author  is  abundantly  grateful. 


The  plan  and  dominating  purpose  of  this 
essay,  with  its  recognition  of  social  and  literaiy 
kinships  under  Tudor  and  Stuart  rule,  are 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  Introduction  and 
the  chapter-headings.  As  noted  later,  it  is  a 
plan  that  made  itself  as  the  investigation  de- 
veloped; and  whatever  its  deficiencies,  in  the 
treatment  of  incidental  indebtedness  on  the 
one  side  and  in  the  massing  of  influences  by 
chronological  steps  on  the  other,  it  seems  to 
offer  a  natural  and  fairly  adequate  scheme  for 
this  particular  set  of  literary  relations.  Ob- 
viously, considerable  material  of  value  for  such 
a  study  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  pages 
that  follow.  Criticism  and  addition  are  par- 
ticularly invited  in  this  respect.  Interpretation 
and  generalization,  likewise,  have  not  been 
carried  so  far  as  they  might  have  been,  had 
this  been  other  than  an  initial  venture.  The 
interest  has  been  rather  in  the  security  of  the 
foundations  laid  than  in  the  extent  of  the  super- 
structure. 

Most  of  the  material  utilized  in  these  chapters 
has  been  drawn  from  the  collections  of  the 
Columbia  University  Library,  supplemented  in 
particular  by  the  Library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
■ity  and  the  Pablio  Library  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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To  the  officials  of  all  these  the  author  would 
express  his  obligation.  The  subject  of  the 
essay  was  suggested,  and  every  step  in  its 
subsequent  development  has  been  carefully 
watched,  by  Professor  Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher 
and  Professor  Joel  Elias  Spingam,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Comparative  Literature  in  Columbia 
University.  Their  kind  and  continual  assist- 
ance has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  and 
completion  of  this  work,  making  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  indebtedness  to  them  no  empty 
form,  but  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude.  Professor  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon, 
of  the  Department  of  Romanic  Languages, 
Miami  University,  has  kindly  read  the  vari- 
ous chapters   in  proof,  and   offered  valuable 

suggestions. 

A.  H.  U. 

OxwoKD,  Ohio* 
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THE  FRENCH  INFLUENCE  IN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  the  study  of  English 
literature  that  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Stuart  Resto- 
ration are  peculiarly  mark^  by  extended  in- 
fluence from  the  literature  of  France.  Equally 
commonplace  is  the  dictum  that  the  literature 
which  in  the  wider  sense  we  call  Elizabethan  is 
dominated  rather  by  an  Italian  inspiration, 
operating  largely  by  direct  impulse,  but  in  part, 
this  time,  through  the  medium  of  the  French. 
The  manner  in  which  France  rendered  her  ser- 
vice as  an  agent  in  this  Elizabethan  transac- 
tion, the  amount  of  original  reaction  and  fresh 
impulse  she  imparted  to  what  passed  through 
her  hands,  the  literary  results  in  England  for 
which  she  may  be  held  individually  responsible, 
are  certainly  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  in  view  of  the  great 
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mass  of  material  bearing  on  such  questions  and 
in  moat  instances  easy  of  access.  The  period 
drawn  upon  for  this  study,  though  nominally 
extending  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  otTers  nothing  of 
particular  significance  earlier  than  the  partner- 
ship of  literary  interests  and  activities  among 
Sidney  and  his  friends,  in  the  years  1579-1580. 
From  that  point  the  development  of  literature 
and  the  play  of  influence  were  rapid  and  signifi- 
cant enough. 

The  period  aa  a  whole  was  one  marked  by 
almost  constant  political  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  the  great  mass  of  English  people  watched 
with  keenest  interest  every  movement  of  their 
neighbors  across  the  Channel,  and  devoured 
every  scrap  of  information  regarding  French 
affairs.  Elizabeth,  from  the  moment  of  her 
accession,  was  confronted  by  the  claims  of 
Mary  Stuart,  wife  of  the  dauphin  of  France, 
backed  by  the  Catholic  adherents  in  both 
realms.  By  the  time  the  death  of  Francis  left 
Mary  a  widow  and  sent  her  posting  back  to 
En^sh  soil,  Ehzabeth  had  committed  herself 
to  the  policy  of  the  French  Huguenots  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
The  religious  struggle  in  France,  held  back  for 
a  time,  at  length  broke  forth  in  full  vigor,  with 
the  beginning  of  Spanish  depredations  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  every  development  promised 
to  be  pregnant  with  significance  to  the  English 
people.    Gradually   Protestantism  became  sy- 
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nonymous  with  loyalty  to  the  Engtish  throne, 
priests  from  Douay  and  Jesiiit  nufisionaries 
became  objects  of  persecution,  and  all  England 
hung  eagerly  upon  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  Men  and  money  from  Eng- 
land aided  Henry  of  Navarre  in  his  extended 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  Catholicism,  to 
which  faitii  he  finally  yielded  to  secure  his 
throne. 

After  a  short  interim  active  relations  with 
France  began  again,  with  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles  of  England  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  The 
marriage  once  consummated,  there  followed  a 
long  train  of  domestic  difficulties,  encouraged 
by  the  prejudice  of  the  queen's  French  advisers, 
and  relieved  at  times  by  diplomatic  visits  from 
such  men  as  Bassompierre.  In  1627  England 
sent  an  ill-advised  and  disastrous  expedition  to 
the  defense  of  the  Protestant  town  of  New 
Rochelle.  This  was  distinctly  at  variance  with 
the  general  policy  of  Charles,  however,  which 
tumeid  emphatically  toward  Catholicism,  and 
was  thus  friendly  to  the  French  crown.  Finally, 
it  was  France  that  received  the  widowed  queen 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  bevy  of  faithful  courtiers 
who  attended  her  in  exile. 

While  this  history  was  unfolding,  various 
men  of  importance  from  each  country  visited 
the  other,  frequently  on  business  of  state, 
and  sometimes  prolonged  their  stay  and 
broadened  their  acquaintance.  The  extended 
residence  of  the  Scotch  Humanist  Buchanan 
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in  France,  as  student  and  as  teacher,  pre- 
ceded Elizabeth's  accession  by  only  a  few 
years.  Such  Scotchmen  as  William  Barclay 
and  James  Crichton  accompanied  Mary  Stuart 
into  France.  The  young  Sidney  was  present 
at  the  French  court,  a  friend  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  an  acquaintance  of  Honsard ;  he  waa 
an  eye-witness  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  Mas- 
sacre, and  began  abroad  his  line  of  friendship 
and  intercourse  with  the  French  Protestants. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  bad  a  long  experience  in 
France  as  ambassador  of  Elizabeth.  Ben  Jon- 
son  accompanied  his  young  ward,  the  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  Earl  of  Essex  led  the 
English  troops  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Henry  IV.  Bacon  visited  France  in  the 
suite  of  the  diplomat  Amyas  Paulet.  Hundreds 
of  Catholic  refugees  were  driven  across  the 
Channel  as  the  Protestantism  of  England  was 
intensitied.  As  time  went  on,  the  continental 
tour  —  especially  to  France  —  became  more  of 
B  necessity  in  the  training  of  England's  young 
nobility.  Then  came  the  regicide  in  1649,  and 
nobility  of  all  ages  flocked  to  French  shores.' 
At  least  two  Englishmen  of  note  gave  literary 
form  to  their  views  regarding  France,  —  James 
Howell,  in  his  Letters  and  his  instructions  for 

'  Details  of  English- French  intercourse  are  collected 
by  J.  3.  Jussersnd,  Shakttptarc  in  France  under  Iht 
Andtn  Rfgime,  London,  1899;  E.  J,  B,  Rathery,  "Des 
Relations  sociales  ct  intcUectuellcs  entr«  la  France 
et  I'AngleWrre,"  in  Remit  conlemporaine,  xx-xxlii; 
and  Job,  Texte,  J.  J.  RouMtau  et  It  cormopolitxtmt 
tauraire,  Paris,  18S5. 
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fcfrreine  traveUf  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
in  his  autobiography. 

The  names  of  those  Frenchmen  who  visited 
En^and  throughout  the  period  form  even  a 
more  imposing  array;  although,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  seem  to  have  made  little  more 
impression  upon  England  than  the  En^ish  did 
upon  them.  Ronsard  spent  about  three  years 
in  Scotland  and  England.  Du  Bartacr,  on  a 
difdomatic  visit  to  Scotland,  so  won  the  heart 
of  James  VI.  that  the  royal  host  was  loath  to 
permit  his  return.  Jacques  Gr^vin  appeared 
twice  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  as  did  also 
Brantdme,  who  found  little  enough  in  his  sojourn 
worth  recalling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Montchrestien  visited  En^and 
while  in  exile,  and  after  him  came  Boisrobert, 
Venture,  Saint-Amant,  Thtophile  de  Viau,  and 
Saint-Evrembnd.  And  yet,  years  after  the 
Restoration,  the  language  and  literature  of 
England  were  looked  upon  by  France  as  crude 
and  in  many  respects  barbarous. 

The  period  affords  several  notable  examples 
of  correspondence  carried  on  between  leading 
spirits  of  the  two  countries,  —  not  the  least 
being  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  Henry  IV. 
Scholars  especially  engaged  in  this  practice. 
Sidney  corresponded  freely  with  Hubert  Lan- 
guet,  Henri  Estienne,  Hotman,  Pibrac,  and 
Duplessis-Momay.  William  Camden  exchanged 
letters  with  Hotman,  De  Thou,  Peiresc,  and 
the  brothers  Sainte-Marthe.  The  correspond- 
ence of  De  Thou  and  Peiresc  included  numerous 
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oiIht  Kii^lishinen,  among  them  Cotton, 
ton,  Barclay,  and  Selden. 

In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  as  wA  wmjA 
the  Stuarts,  ample  evidenoe 
knowledge  of  the  French  langntgtj  _ 
among  the  educated  classes  kA  T>n^bndj^ 
wise  the  familiarity  of  these  peopk  wiiklh 
literature.    Only  a  few  years  before  BSikh 
corcxiation,  Nisander  Nudus  bad  testifiBd:  * 
Anglois  se  servent  presque  tons  da  ln| 
franQois."  ^    During  her  reign  Ftecnuor  lit 
thority  for  the  statement  that  in  aiu  Ga 
England,  and  Scotland  there 
household  that  did  not  include 
French.'    Edward  Blount,  in  his  mtradMi 
to  an  edition  of  Lyly's  comedies,  16S3, 


the  vogue  of  Lyly's  style  at  the  court  of  SK 
beth  by  saying:  ''All  oiu*  Ladies  wen  ikm:M 
Schollers;    and  that  Beautie  in  Court  iM 


could  not  Parley  Euphudsme 
regarded  as  she  whidi  now  there 
French."  rt 

The  drama  itself,  especially  after  the  tamM 
of  Henrietta  ICaria,  contains  numerouB  niflk 
ences  to  the  knowledge  of  French  as  a  neoasHii 
courtly  accomplishment.    In  Middletoii'ii  JiaM 
Dissemblers  besides  Womm,  the  fourth  mmm^ 
the  first  act,  appears  the  statement:  **YaoNtf 
many  dau^ters  so  well  brouQ^t  up,  thqr  spMk 
French  naturally  at  fifteen,  and  th^  are  Pmm 
to  the  Spanish  and  Italian  half  a  year  lattf  JW 

'In  hk  TrttMtt,  1545.    dOsModm  8oe.  PobL.  IMl^* 
p.  18.)  *  ()ttoted  by  Jos.  TbKts,  •fk  A,  p.  lii 
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In  Davenant's  The  Wits,  the  Elder  Pallatine  says 
in  the  seccmd  act,  regarding  wealthy  ladies: 
**  If  rich,  you  come  to  court,  there  learn  to  be  at 
charge  to  teach  your  paraquetoes  French/'  In 
The  Lady  Mother,  by  Glapthome,  the  dictum  is 
brief  but  absolute:  ''He's  not  a  gent  that  can- 
not parlee." 

Confirmatory  evidence  appears  also  in  the 
information  still  remaining  in  regard  to  certain 
libraries  of  this  period.  The  books  accessible 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  herself  and  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey  included  a  goodly  proportion  of 
French  literature.  Elizabeth  the  queen,  it  may 
be  remembered,  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
Miroir  de  I'dme  picheresse  by  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre. Naturally  enough  there  appear  to  have 
been  many  French  books  in  the  library  of  Mary 
Stuart;  and  the  young  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
grew  up  in  an  academic  atmosphere  in  which 
the  literature  of  France  had  an  important  part. 
Its  effect  on  him  will  be  seen  in  his  own  attempts 
with  the  pen,  and  in  the  encouragement  he  gave 
to  various  translators  and  imitators.  Of  great- 
est significance  is  the  record  still  preserved  of  the 
books  contained  in  1611  in  the  library  of  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  as  well  as  his  lists 
of  reading  done  in  the  years  1607-1614.*  In  the 
library  list  there  are  120  books  in  French,  as 
against  61  Italian,  8  Spanish,  50  English,  and 
164  Latin.  His  reading  certainly  covered  a 
wide  range  of  material  either  originsJly  French  or 

^  In  Arelutdlogia  Scatiea,  iv.  73  ag. 
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known  to  him  in  French  versionB.  In  1608,  fai 
example,  he  read:  "Troisieme  tome  des  Hi* 
toires  Tragiques,  Comedies  de  la  Rive,  VEatet 
d'Amour,  Prince  d'Orange,  Exposition  sur 
I'Apocalips,  La  Conformity  du  Langage  Fran?, 
avec  te  Grec,  Les  Ris  de  Dcmocrite,  Travam 
sans  Travaile,  Erastus  —  en  Francois,  Ix's  Anti-' 
quites  de  France,  Dernier  tome  of  Dc  Serrea, 
Le  Seignem-  Dea  Accords,  Epistres  de  Pasquier, 
Histoire  des  Albigeois,  La  Curiosite  de  Du 
Plessi,  La  Fuile  du  Pech&,  La  Gazzette  Francois/' 
together  with  six  volumes  of  the  Amadis  dtt 
Gaul,  apparently  in  the  French  form.  Only- 
six  other  items  are  noted  for  the  year,  two  dP 
them  Latin  works  written  by  Frenchmen.  la 
1609  his  reading  included:  "  Bartas,  13  Tomo 
d'Araadis  de  Gaule,  La  Franciade  de  Konsard, 
Rablais,  Dictionnaire  de  Nicot,  Roland  Furieus; 
—  in  Frencbe,  Azoiains  de  Bembe  — in  Frenche, 
Amours  de  Ronsard,  Monophile  d'EstiennS' 
Pasquier,  Les  Poemes  de  Passerat,  Hymnes  dtf 
Ronsard,  Les  Odes  de  Ronsard,  Elegies  et 
Eglogues  de  Ronsard,  Deux  Tragedies  de  Jodelle,' 
Recherches  de  Pasquier."  Drummond  was  of 
course  a  thorough  linguist  and  an  omnivoroua 
reader,  who  was  comparatively  fresh  from  a 
sojourn  in  France;  but  even  at  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  French  books  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  indicative  of  conditions  prevailing  in' 
the  educated  circles  of  Scotland  and  England. 

That  the  English  people  were  anxious  to  pi 
vide  themselves  with  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  unfailing; 
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demand  in  that  day  for  French  grammars  and 
dictionaries.  The  celebrated  teacher  of  French, 
Claude  Holyband  (Saint-Lien),  found  a  ready 
sale  for  edition  after  edition  of  his  text-books,  — 
The  French  LitUetan,  first  issued  in  1566,  The 
French  Schoole-Maister,  beginning  with  1573,  and 
A  Dictionarie  French  and  English,  1593.  The 
French  Alphabet,  by  De  la  Mothe  de  Vayer,  had 
a  popularity  that  called  forth  numerous  editions. 
Holyband's  dictionary  was  superseded  in  1611 
by  that  of  Cotgrave,  which  in  turn  went  through 
several  editions.  That  of  1650,  directed  by 
James  Howell,  was  accompanied  by  an  essay 
of  his  on  the  French  language,  which  drew 
freely,  without  admitting  obligation,  upon  the 
Recherches  of  Pasquier.*  Howell  addressed  him- 
self **to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great 
Britain  that  are  desirous  to  speak  French  for 
their  pleasure  and  ornament,  as  also  to  all 
merchant  adventurers  as  well  English  as  .  .  . 
Dutch  ...  to  whom  the  said  language  is  neces- 
sary for  conunerce  and  forren  correspondence."  * 

*  Of.  Jusserand,  Shakespeare  in  France ^  pp.  21-22. 

'  The  foUowing  list  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  English 
demand  for  text-books  dealing  with  the  French  language. 
Dates  in  brackets  indicate  time  of  entry  in  the  Sta- 
tionere'  Regieier :  — 

15d6.     Claude  Holvband,  The  French  Littleton.     Other 
eds.,  1578,  1581,  1593,  1597,  1609,  1630,  etc. 
(1567)   A  Dyxcionary  ffrynehe  and  englessche. 
(1567)    Italian f  ffrynsehe,  englesshe  and  laten. 
(1570)   A  bokeojCopvee  engUsaheffrenshe  and  Italyon. 
1573.    Claude  Holyband,  The  French  Schoole-Idaister. 
Other  eds.,  1582,   1612,  1615,  1619,  1636,  1641, 
1649. 
1676.    A  fdaine  pathvfay  to  the  French  tongue. 
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In  France  at  this  time  it  was  the  merchant 
adventurers  alone  who  felt  any  desire  whatever 

(1578)    George    Bishop,    Jr.,     Dictionairt    coUoque*    ou 

dialomia  enquattre  langues. 
1578.    Jamea  Bellot,  The  French  OrammaT. 
1580.   John   Baret,   Quadruple  Diclionarie   or  Alvearie, 

containing  .  .  .  Engliah,    Latin,    Oreeke,    and 

FreruA. 
1580.   C\ande  Holyhand,  The  Trearurit  of  thtFrencklong. 
1583.   Claude  Holyband,  The  Flourie  FUld  of  Foxtre 

languaga. 
(1684)    A  Dictionarit  in  Frenche  and  Engliihe. 


1605. 


1611. 


Engliah. 

1595.  G.  de  la  Mothe  de  Vayer,  Tht  French  Alphabet. 
Other  eda.,  1633,  1639,  1647. 
Peter  Eroodel,  The  French  Oardm.  .  .  .  Being 
an  instruction  for  the  atlayning  unto  the  hnotnl- 
edge  of  the  French  tongue. 
Randle  Colgrave,  A  Dictionarie  of  the  French 
and  English  Tongues.  Other  (.■ds..  1632,  1650, 
(1615)    The  French  A.  B.  C. 

(1615)    A  Book  of  Copies  in  English  French  and  Italian. 
(1615)    The  DecUneing  of  Ffrench  Verb*. 
(1617)   JuaD   Barbier.  Janua  Linguarum  Qvadrilinguia 
(1623)    A  short  method  for  the  dedyning  of  Ffrench  Verbe. 
1623.    John    Wodrceplie.   The   Marrowe   of  the    French 

Tongue.     Another  ed.,   1652, 
(1625)    Robt.  Sherwood,  The  French  Tulour.     Another 

ed.,  16.34. 

1633-4  V/yaSaiUnnstan.ClavisadPorlam   .  .  .   Wherein 

you  may  readily  find  the  Latin  and  French  for 

any  English  Word.     Oxaa. 

1634.    CTharles  Maupas,  A  French  Grammar  and  Syntaxe. 

"     '"  "       '        e  guide  to  the  French  tongue. 
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to  acquire  the  En^ish  tongue;  and  the  only 
handbooks  of  English  known  across  the  Channel 
were  small  compendiums  of  phrases  and  dia- 
logues necessary  for  commercial  intercourse. 

Of  course  there  were  great  masses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  who  never  learned  French.  But 
ample  provision  was  certainly  made  for  them  in 
a  great  abundance  of  translations  into  English, 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  period.^ 
Almost  every  type  of  literature,  or  of  printed 
matter  in  general,  produced  in  France  for  a 
century  prior  to  the  Restoration,  found  its  way 
into  an  English  version,  and  often  the  transfor- 
mation was  accomplished  with  great  rapidity. 
As  already  noted,  much  of  the  time  was  marked 
by  bitter  conflict  between  the  French  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Catholic  League,  accompanied  by 
ccmtinued  military  operations  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Li  all  of  this  the  Protestants  of  England 
felt  the  most  vital  interest.  The  result  was  that 
for  many  years  there  was  a  constant  stream  of 
news-letters,  royal  edicts,  treaties,  controversial 
pamphlets,  and  the  like,  being  turned  from  their 
original  French  form  into  English  and  sold  in 
great  numbers  to  the  populace  of  London.  In 
fact,  one  might  actually  trace  French  history, 
in  accurate  detail,  from  the  catalogue  of  English 
translations. 

The  greatest  documents  of  the  Protestant  faith 

» 

1641.  Claude  Holyband,  A  TreatUe  for  Declining  of 

Verba, 
1656.   Tho0.  Blount,  Oloseograpkia. 
*  Gf .  I4>peiidix  A. 
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—  sennons,  commentaries,  and  argumentative 
treatises  —  were  in  great  demand  in  En^ish  ver- 
sions, and  the  most  familiar  piece  of  literature  in 
England  for  a  time  was  Joshua  Sylvester's  transla- 
tion of  the  French  epic  of  Protestantism,  the  Se- 
maines  of  Du  Bartas.  In  the  first  three  decades 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  more  than  twenty  separate 
translations  from  John  Calvin  were  offered  to 
the  English  public.  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, an  almost  equal  popularity  was  extended 
to  the  writings  of  Rerre  Viret,  Th6odore  de 
Bfeze,  John  de  I'Espine,  Odet  de  la  Noue, 
Duplessis-Momay,  and  Pierre  du  Moulin.  It 
remains  to  be  noted  how  far  the  religious  im- 
pulse from  this  literature  affected  the  creative 
product  of  England. 

In  the  field  of  secular  literature,  most  of  the 
French  material  of  excellence  and  significance 
was  turned  into  English  form  without  much 
delay.  Thus  plays  by  Gamier,  written  1674 
and  1578,  were  in  English  by  1592  and  1594; 
Montaigne's  Essais,  completed  in  1588,  were  on 
the  Stationers^  Register  by  1595;  Estienne's 
Apologie  pour  H&rodote  waited  from  1566  to  1599 
for  an  English  rendering,  and  the  QiuUrains  of 
Pibrac  (1574)  were  in  English  by  1605.  The 
Heptamiron  and  the  work  of  Rabelais  waited 
still  longer  for  translation,  the  first  from  1559 
to  1597,  and  the  second  from  1552  until  at  least 
1594,  and  much  more  probably  until  1663.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  translations  appeared 
more  promptly.  The  Astrie  and  Barclay's 
Argenis  were  both  in  English  four  years  after 
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their  first  appearance.  The  Cid  experienced 
aknost  no  dday  at  all.  Such  romances  as 
La  Calprendde's  Ca&sandra  and  Cliopdire,  and 
Scud^'s  Artamhie  began  to  appear  in  Eng- 
lish garb  about  as  soon  as  they  were  completed 
in  PVench.  The  first  collection  of  Balzac's 
Letters  was  published  in  French  in  1624,  in  Eng- 
lish in  1638.  Sorel's  Francum  waited  from 
1622  to  1655 ;  his  Berger  Extravagant,  from  1627 
to  1654.  Les  Lettres  Provindales  of  Pascal, 
however,  were  completed  in  French  and  pub- 
lished in  English  the  same  year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  this  time 
many  important  literary  products,  originally 
in  other  foreign  languages,  came  into  &^ish 
through  the  medium  of  French  versions,  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  translators.  In  this 
group  appear  North's  rendering  of  Plutarch, 
based  on  the  French  of  Amyot,  and  the  En^ish 
Amadis  de  Gavl,  drawn  from  the  French  of 
Herberay  des  Essarts.  The  Iliad,  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  works  of  Seneca  appear  to 
have  had  a  similar  experience.  The  Cdestvna, 
Guevara's  Golden  Epistles,  and  Boiardo's  Or^ 
lando  Innamorato  all  claim  an  immediate  French 
source  for  their  English  version,  as  do  also  a 
series  of  Spanish  romances  made  En^ish  by 
Anthony  Munday. 

The  list  of  translations  also  includes  a  body 
of  miscellaneous  material  —  some  distinctly 
French,  some  as  definitely  alien  —  all  testifying 
to  the  freedom  with  which  England  was  then 
turning  to  France  for  books  of  every  sort. 
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There  are  handbooks  of  manners  and  accom- 
plishments, travel  tales,  manuals  of  correspond- 
ence, medical  treatises,  books  on  gardening, 
and  numerous  scientific  documents,  filling  out  a 
catalogue  that  forms  a  worthy  commentary  on 
Anglo-French  relations. 

lliere  is  apparently  no  end  to  references  in 
the  literature  of  the  time  commenting  on  the 
English  fondness  for  imitation  of  the  French, 
particularly  in  such  externals  as  fashions  of 
clothing,  bearing,  manners,  and  the  like,  —  the 
peculiar  delights  of  the  returned  traveler. 
The  drama  naturally  displays  such  material  in 
greatest  abundance,  but  it  appears  also  in  non- 
dramatic  literature  throughout  almost  the  entire 
period.     Some  specimens  may  be  cited. 

Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas  promptly 
adapted,  shortly  after  1600,  a  caustic  reference 
to  French  peculiarities  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Second  Day  of  the  Premihre  Semaine:  — 

"Much  like  the  French  (or  like  ourselves,  their  Apes) 
Who  with  strange  habit  so  disgube  their  shapes ; 
Who  loving  Novels,  full  of  affectation. 
Receive  the  Manners  of  each  other  Nation ; 
And  scarcely  shift  they  shirts  so  oft,  as  change 
Faotastick  Fashions  of  their  garments  strange.    ' 

Bishop  Hall's  Vergidemiarum  contains  two 
satires  explicitly  directed  at  the  Frenchified 
Englishman ; '  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
Ckaractera,  published  a  little  later,  notes  the 
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French  and  Italian  trappings  of  **  An  Affectate 
Traveller/'  A  specific  instance  of  the  importa- 
tion of  French  customs  into  English  society 
appears  in  a  complaint  concerning  Lord  Hay, 
just  returned  from  service  as  ambassador  to 
France/  Some  interesting  detail  is  added  in 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  belonging  to  the 
period/  In  an  epigram,  ''On  En^ish  Moun- 
sieur,"  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson,  a  sound  rating 
is  administered  to  the  pretentious  imitator  who 
has  not  even  traveled. 

"Would  you  beleeve,  when  you  this  mounsieur  see 
That  his  whole  body  should  speake  French,  not  he? 
That  80  much  skarfe  of  France  and  hat,  and  fether, 
And  shooe,  and  tye,  and  garter  should  come  hether, 
And  land  on  one,  whose  face  durst  never  be 
Toward  the  sea,  farther  than  half e-way  tree  ? 
That  he,  untravell'd  should  be  French  so  much. 
As  French-men  in  his  company  should  seem  Dutch? 
Or  had  his  father,  when  he  did  him  get. 
The  French  disease,  with  which  he  laboiu^  yet  ? 
Or  hung  some  mounsieur's  picture  on  the  wall. 
By  which  his  damme  conceiv'd  him  clothes  and  all  ? 
Or  is  it  some  French  statue?    No:  't  doth  move. 
And  stoope,  and  cringe.    O  then,  it  needs  must  prove 
The  new  French-taylors  motion,  monthly  made, 
Daily  to  tume  in  Paul's,  and  helpe  the  trade." ' 

This  epigram  had  foundation  enough  to  keep 
it  popular  for  some  time.  It  appears  again,  in 
ccmdensed  form  and  without  acknowledgment, 

*  Nichols,  Progresses  of  James  I.,  iii.  184,  246. 

'  Col.  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic^  xii.  pt.  2, 
DOS.  685,  686,  711. 

*  Qialmers,  English  Poets,  v.  506. 
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as  Epigram  562  in  Wits  RecreqtUms,  1640,  where 
it  has  the  title  ''On  an  English  Ape."  This 
same  publication  contained  another  specimen 
even  more  virulent :  — 

On  the  French  Engush  Ape 

"Mark  him  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
Look,  and  not  laugh,  on  yonder  Gentleman. 
Gould  I  but  work  a  transformation  stranse 
On  him  whose  pride  doth  swell  and  rankle  so, 
I  would  his  carrion  to  a  thistle  chan^, 
Which  asses  feed  on,  and  which  rusticks  mow."  ^ 

To  the  same  period  belongs  a  satire  ''On  a 
Frenchified  traveller,"  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  It  is  more  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
satire  with  this  same  point  should  appear  after 
the  Restoration,  as  in  Samuel  Butler's  poem, 
"On  our  Ridiculous  Imitation  of  the  French." 

As  previously  suggested,  the  drama  is  the 
logical  source  of  information  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  France  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
English  people.  Such  information  is  of  course 
liable  to  the  charge  of  bias  and  exaggeration; 
it  certainly  makes  free  with  the  element  of 
ridicule.  But  there  is  so  much  of  it,  weaving 
France  so  definitely  and  emphatically  into  the 
fabric  of  English  dramatic  literature,  that  it 
must  be  given  serious  place  in  this  discussion. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  borrowing  made 
by  numerous  English  plays  from  the  field  of 
actual  French  literature.'    More  extensive  and 

'  a.  Facetim,  ii.  455.  '  Cf.  chape,  u  and  viii. 
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important,  however,  is  the  employment  of 
French  history,  often  contemporary,  as  a  basis 
for  English  dramatic  products.^  Shakespeare 
utilizes  such  history  incidentally,  when  it  is 
involved  with  the  English  history  he  is  repre- 
senting. Early  dramatic  records  mention  a 
play,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Guise,  which  is  later 
listed  as  the  Massacre  of  Fran^x,  Webster 
speaks  of  a  play  by  the  former  name  among  his 
own  works.'  There  is  also  record  of  a  t&ee- 
part  play  by  Dekker  and  Drayton,  The  Civil 
Wars  in  France,  and  another,  with  several 
authors,  under  the  name.  The  Unfortunate  Gen- 
eral —  The  French  History.*  Marlowe's  Massor 
ere  at  Paris  is  familiar  enough,  as  are  also  Chap- 
man's four  tragedies  concerning  Bussy  d'Ambois 
and  Charles,  Duke  of  Biron.  There  is  evidence 
that  in  1617  an  English  play  dealing  with  the 
death  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  was  kept  from 
the  stage  by  the  Privy  Council.*  Later  came 
such  plays  as  Chapman  and  Shirley's  Tragedy 
of  Philip  Chaboty  Admiral  of  France,  and  Hem- 
inge's  Fatal  Contrast.  In  many  dramas  where 
the  facts  of  history  are  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  plot,  there  appear  incidental  references,  in 
a  familiar  way,  to  historical  matters.  For  ex- 
ample, Bellamont,  in  Dekker's  Northward  Hoe. 

*  F.  £.  Schelling,  Elizabethan  Drama  1669-164^,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  drama  on  French  histoiy,  treat- 
ing it  as  a  distinct  species. 

'  Of.  dedication  to  The  Devil's  Law  Case, 

'  Henslowe's  Diary  is  the  source  of  these  details. 

^Cf.  Collier,  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry f 
i.  406 ;  also  Ward,  English  Dramatic  Literature,  iii.  234. 
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tells  the  captain  he  is  preparing  a  tragedy  to 
be  presented  by  gallants  in  the  French  court 
at  the  marriage    festivities  of    the   Duke  of 

I  Orleans   and   those   of  Chatilion,  Admiral   of 

I.France. 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  plays  where 
French  scenes  or  French  characters  are  intro- 
duced, sometimes  without  a  trace  of  national 
peculiarity  or  local  color,  in  other  cases  purely 
for  the  rffect  obtained  by  such  peculiarities. 
The  fact  that  Shakespeare's  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  for  instance,  has  its  scenes  laid  in 
France  and  deals  with  French  characters  gives 
no  tone  of  French  individuality  to  any  portion 
of  the  play.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  such 
dramas  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  The  Elder 
Brother,  Fletcher's  The  Noble  Gentleman,  and 
Massinger's  The  Unnatural  Combat.  Chapman's 
An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  locates  its  scenes  in  Paris,  but  portrays 
there  the  gay  licentious  life  convejitionally 
associated  in  many  English  minds  with  Fi-ench- 
men.  Single  French  characters  in  the  drama 
are  usually  caricatures,  introduced  for  a  comic 
effect.  The  traveled  fop  Laverdiu-e,  in  Mars- 
ton's  Wkai  You  Will,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
this  sort.  At  other  times,  indeed,  the  chief 
purpose  of  these  characters  seems  to  be  to  win 
a  laugh  from  the  groundlings  by  their  broken 
English.  This  is  often  the  case  with  men  of 
certain  callings,  such  as  tailors,  dancing-mastexs, 
or  doctors,  conventicmally  represented  as  French- 
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The  London  populace  was  always  ready  to 
detect  and  despise  affectation  in  those  who 
boasted  of  superiority.  It  was  also  possessed 
of  a  deep-rooted  bourgeois  hostility  to  foreigners 
and  to  foreign  customs,  especially  when  these 
latter  were  assumed  unnaturally.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  dramatic  literature  in  old 
England  teems  with  biting  references  to  Frenchi- 
fied Englishmen  who  have  traveled  or  pretend 
to  have  done  so ;  and  to  those  various  personal 
peculiarities  which  were  conventionally  cited 
and  recognized  as  Gallic.  A  considerable  com- 
pany of  these  travelers  with  French  airs  could 
be  mustered,  including  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Monsieur  Thomas,  Puntarvolo,  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  Thorello,  in  Davenant's 
The  Fair  Favorite,  and  young  Matchil,  in 
Brome's  The  New  Academy.  Lovel,  in  Jonson's 
The  New  Inn,  like  Shakespeare's  Jacques, 
appears  to  have  sucked  melancholy  out  of  his 
PVench  journeying. 

The  traits  and  peculiarities  characterized  as 
French  in  the  later  Elizabethan  drama  afford 
a  very  substantial  idea  of  what  this  overcritical 
theater-going  public  professed  to  find  in  their 
Gallic  neighbors.  Bravery,  of  a  kind,  they 
did  concede,  but  it  was  the  bravery  of  the 
moment,  which  accompanied  hot  blood  and  a 
fiery  temper.  The  ''French  brawl"  is  a  thing 
often  mentioned.  This  heated  blood  and  eager 
haste  of  the  Frenchmen  was  supposed  to  make 
them  particularly  ardent  in  love,  and  to  lead 
them    easily    into    lustful    indulgences.    This 
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notion  gained  emphasis  from  the  fact  that 
venerea]  disease,  so  frequently  the  object  of 
comment  in  the  dramas,  waa  regularly  referred 
to  France  for  its  origin.  Treachery  and  decep- 
tion were  constantly  attributed  to  Frenchmen. 
Thus  Gazetto,  in  Dekker's  Match  me  in  London, 
explaining  the  use  he  makes  of  languages,  de- 
clares, "If  I  betray,  I'm  French."  In  Ford's 
Lovers  Sacrifice.  Fernando  goes  into  the  matter 
at  greater  length :  — 

"The  French  are  passing  courtly,  ripe  of  wit. 
Kind,  but  extreme  dissemblers;  you  shall  have 
A  Frenchroan  ducking  lower  tbaii  your  knee. 
At  th'  instajit  mocking  even  your  very  shoe-ties."  ' 

Drinking  and  profanity  were  represented  as 
dear  to  the  French  heart.  "  The  French  affects 
the  Orleans  grape,"  as  Heywood  puts  it.'  In 
one  of  the  familiar  lists  of  national  character- 
istics, Ophioneus  declares  in  Chapman's  Trag&ly 
of  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  "Thou  shalt  .  .  .  drink 
with  the  Dutchman,  swear  with  the  Frenchman, 
cheat  with  the  En^ishman,  brag  with  the  Scot, 
and  txuTi  all  this  to  religion."  ' 

The  detailed  formalities  of  courtly  politeness 
had  come  to  France  and  in  great  part  to  Eng- 
land out  of  Italy.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
dramatists  persisted  in  associating  many  of  these 
with  France,  and  ascribing  them  to  French 
gallanta.  French  shrugs,  cringes,  crouches,  and 
courtesies  are  always  confronting  the  reader  of 

>  Act  i,  scene  1.      '  Song  in  .1  Ch^lenge  for  Btauty. 
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pla}r8.  Prom  courtly  wooing  to  courtly  quar^ 
relingy  the  Frenchrnan's  manners  are  every- 
where regarded  as  the  standard  of  polite  inter- 
course, while  his  dancing  is  above  reproach.  In 
Jonson's  CyrUhia^s  Revels,  when  Mercury  in  dis- 
guise contends  in  a  duel  of  courtly  compliment, 
he  poaes  as  a  Frenchman  and  is  characterized 
as  '*this  Monsieur,  or  French-behav'd  gentle- 
man here."  In  Shirley's  The  Witty  Fair  One, 
the  tutor  delivers  another  international  listing, 
thus:  ''Are  not  Italian  heads,  Spanish  shoul- 
ders, Dutch  bellies,  and  French  legs,  the  only 
notions  of  your  reformed  English  gentlemen  ?"  * 
On  one  point  there  was  complete  agreement, 
—  the  importance  of  France  as  a  source  of 
fashions  in  clothing.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  the  French  tailor  has  been  already  noted. 
The  extent  to  which  Englishmen  were  supposed 
to  imitate  the  French  garb  is  well  expressed  in 
Eastward  Hoe.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 
act,  Petronel  and  Seagull  think  they  have  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  France,  when  they  are  really 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Petronel  ex- 
clwns:  — 

"See,  here  comes  a  couple  of  French  gentlemen: 
I  knew  we  were  in  France :  dost  thou  think  our  English- 
men are  so  Frenchified,  that  a  man  knows  not  whether 
he  be  in  France  or  in  England,  when  he  sees  liem?" 

There  is  an  endless  array  of  references  to  vari- 
ous garments  as  ''French"  — French  doublets, 
French   girdles,   French   ruffs,   and   especially 

*  Act  ii,  scene  1. 
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French  hoods,  French  velvet,  also,  was  a  term 
much  in  use. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  general  recog- 
nition, in  drama  and  other  forms  of  EngUsh 
literature,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  as  essential  to  an  accomplished  Eng- 
lishman. Much  of  the  French  tongue,  either  in 
extended  conversations  or  in  scattered  phrases, 
appears  throughout  the  plays  of  the  time.  Most 
of  this  is  in  connection  with  French  scenes  and 
characters  such  as  those  ah-eady  discussed.  But 
even  apart  from  these,  French  phrases  repeatedly 
occur  at  unexpected  points  and  for  very  trivial 
reasons.  There  are  also  numerous  miscellaneous 
references  to  France  and  the  French, — their 
habits  of  eating,  their  products,  their  coin.  The 
task  of  cataloguing  all  such  references  m  the 
literature  of  the  period  would  be  almost  in- 
terminable. 

For  an  era  of  English  literature  in  which  the 
hegemony  is  really  Italian,  the  French  influences 
operative  in  an  external  way  about  this  Eliza- 
bethan period  are  varied  and  of  great  abun- 
dance. Not  all  of  them,  it  is  true,  can  be  thought 
of  as  favorable  to  literary  production  or  in  any 
way  affecting  it.  Obvious  enough,  however, 
are  such  facts  aa  these.  England  throughout 
this  period  was  frankly  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  her  French  neighbors,  and  thoroughly 
awake  to  what  they  thought  and  wrote  and  did. 
The  ideals  and  habits,  and  even  the  mannerisms, 
of  France  were  conventionally  familiar  to  the 
London  populace,  and  were  often  imitated  — 
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all  too  often,  if  we  accept  testimony  from  the 
dramas  —  by  those  who  enjoyed  or  thought 
to  enjoy  social  distinction.  The  products  of 
French  literature  found  their  way,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  rapidity,  to  English  shores ;  and  while 
the  educated  classes  read  them  in  the  original, 
translators  busied  themselves  with  English  ver- 
sions for  the  general  public.  In  such  circum- 
stances, whatever  of  her  own  France  had  to 
impart  had  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
influence  upon  English  letters. 

The  following  chapters  are  concerned  with 
the  lines  of  influence  that  apparently  resulted 
from  such  contact.  The  method  of  approach 
may  oft^n  appear  to  be  of  an  objective,  almost 
mechanical,  character;  too  often,  indeed,  it 
lapses  into  a  manipulation  of  parallels  in  thought 
and  phrasing.  But  the  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  construct  as  substantial  a  material 
foundation  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  mini- 
mizing, so  far  as  this  study  goes,  the  abstract 
generalizations  which  logicadly  should  rest  upon 
such  a  basis. 

In  the  literary  ideals  and  experiments  of 
Sidney  and  his  friends  —  the  ''Areopagus" 
group  —  there  were  various  factors  operative 
which  palpably  suggest  French  influence.  Two 
important  types  of  literature  much  practiced 
by  the  later  representatives  of  this  circle  —  the 
8(xmet  and  the  long  religious  poem  —  had  been 
particularly  popular  with  the  French  of  a  few 
years  before.  Extended  comparison  reveals 
many  indications  of  actual  indebtedness,  espe- 
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cially  to  the  work  of  Du  Bartas.  By  this  time 
the  speculative  utterances  of  Montaigne  bad 
found  their  way  into  England,  affecting  the 
external  form  of  the  Elizabethan  essay,  as  well 
as  providing  a  storehouse  of  opinions  and 
learned  citations  for  all  who  cared  to  use  them. 
The  appeal  of  Rabelais,  as  it  came  to  be  felt 
in  England,  was  largely  to  the  Bohemians  of 
literature,  and  his  inSuence  was  principally 
stylistic. 

A  fresh  wave  of  French  impulse  came  with  the 
accession  and  marriage  of  Charles  I.,  when 
French  pridosiU  and  French  Platonizing,  de- 
spite national  protest,  gained  a  considerable 
hold  upon  English  court  society.  Mere  foibles 
of  the  elect  these  ideals  may  have  been,  but  they 
carried  with  them  immense  influence  for  litera- 
ture, and  made  possible  the  transfer  of  French 
literary  fashions  with  an  ease  unknown  since 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth-century  romance  entered  English 
literature.  It  colored  drama  and  poetic  narra- 
tive and  called  forth  imitations  in  its  own  type. 
The  coterie  system  of  society,  while  it  made  no 
great  impression  upon  England,  attauied  power 
enough  to  uifluence  the  introduction  of  vers  de 
80ci&4  and  literary  correspondence.  Even  the 
tendency  to  burlesque,  then  prevalent  enough 
ui  France,  reached  English  shores  before  the 
return  of  the  Stuart  family  threw  open  the  por- 
taJs  to  the  full  impulse  of  French  standards  of 
taste  and  execution. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Areopagus  Group 

To  the  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  there 
comes,  before  a  great  while,  the  realization  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  literary  output  of 
the  last  two  decades  of  ^he  sixteenth  and  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  was  pro- 
duced by  a  small  group  of  literary  friends  and 
co-workers,  and  was  colored,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  ideals  that  dominated  there.  At 
the  beginning,  the  friends  thus  associated  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Gabriel  Harvey,  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Edmund  Spenser,  Edward  Dyer,  and  prob- 
ably Fulke  Greville.  A  little  later  Samuel 
Daniel  and  Abraham  Fraunce  were  admitted. 
Then  came  the  romantic  death  of  Sidney;  and 
his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  felt 
the  obligation  of  completing  his  literary  under- 
takings, seems  also  to  have  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  associates  of  his,  to  whom 
she  was  already  no  stranger.  Soon  she  became 
even  better  known  as  a  patroness  of  literature 
than  as  a  literary  artist,  and  encouraged  those 
who  remained  of  the  earlier  circle,  as  well  as 
some  whom  she  herself  received,  to  carry  out 
those  ideas  which  had  taken  shape  during  her 
brother's  lifetime.    Prominent  among  the  men 
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who  enjoyed  Lady  Pembroke's  patron^e  were 
also  Nicholas  Breton,  John  Davies  of  Here- 
ford, and  probably  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Stirling. 

The  earliest  intimation  concerning  this  union 
of  choice  spirits  is  afforded  by  the  series  of  letters 
exchanged,  1579-1580,  between  Gabriel  Harvey, 
then  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  his  "lov- 
ing friend,"  Edmund  Spenser,  who  wrote  from 
Leicester  House,  London,  where  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  Sidney's  uncle.'  Among  other  things, 
these  letters  represent  Sidney,  Dyer,  and  Spen- 
ser as  fellow-members  of  a  society,  the  Are- 
opagus, from  which  Harvey  was  at  least  not 
excluded.  In  a  letter  dated  October  5  (16?), 
1579,  Spenser  says:  — 

"As  for  the  twoo  worthy  gentlemen  Maater  Sidney 
and  Maater  Dyer,  they  have  me,  I  thanke  them,  in 
Bome  use  of  familiarity ;  of  whom  and  to  whome  what 
apeache  paaseth  for  youre  credite  and  eBtimation 
I  leave  your  selfe  to  conceive,  having  alwayes  ao  well 
conceived  of  my  unfained  affection  and  sieale  towardes 
you.  And  nowe  they  have  proclaimed  in  their  Aptianmyiu 
a  general  aurceasing  and  silence  of  balde  Rymera,  ana 
also  of  the  verie  best  to;  in  ateade  whereof,  they  have, 
by  authoritie  of  their  whole  Senal«,  prescribed  certaioe 
Lawes  and  rules  of  Quantities  of  English  aillables  for 
English  Verse ;  having  had  thereof  already  great  prac- 
tice and  drawen  me  to  their  fashion.  ...  I  am  of 
late  more  in  love  wyth  my  English  versifying  than 
with  Ryminff;  whych  I  should  have  done  long  since 
if  1  would  then  have  followed  your  councell." 

'The  Harvey-Spenser  Letters  appear  in  vol,  I.  of 
Harvey's  W<iTka,  ed.  Grosart  (Ruth  Library),  London, 
1884.  Some  also  appear  in  Harvey's  Lettfr  Book,  ed. 
E-  J  L.  Scott  (Camden  Soc.  Publ.),  18S4. 
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Before  dispatching  this  letter,  Spenser  re- 
ceived one  from  Harvey,  enclosing  a  specimen 
of  classic  metre  in  Eaglish.  Acknowledging 
this,  he  says,  '*I  perceive  you  otherwhiles  con- 
tinue your  old  exercise  of  Versifying  in  Eng- 
lish, whych  glorie  I  had  now  thought  shoulde 
have  bene  onely  ours  heere  at  London  and  the 
court."  * 

Harvey's  reply,  dated  October  23,  1579,  in- 
cludes the  statement :  — 

''Your  new-founded  Sipuavmyw  I  honoure  more, 
tiian  you  will  or  can  suppose:  and  make  fl;reater 
accompte  of  the  twoo  worwy  gentlemenne,  than  of 
the  two  hundreth  Dionisii  AreopagiUBf  or  ihe  werye 
notablest  senatours  that  ever  Athens  dydde  afifourde 
of  that  number."' 

In  April,  1580,  Harvey  declares :  — 

"  I  cannot  choose,  but  thanke  and  honour  the  good 
Aungell,  whether  it  were  Gabriell  or  some  other  that 
put  so  good  a  notion  into  the  heads  of  those  two 
excellent  Gentlemen  M.  Sidney  and  M.  Dyer,  the  two 
very  Diamonds  of  Hir  Majesties  Courte  for  many 
speciall  and  rare  qualities:  as  to  helpe  forwarde  our 
new  famous  enterprise  for  the  Exchan^ng  of  Bar- 
barous and  Balductum  Rymes  with  Artificial  Verses."' 

All  that  Spenser  states  and  all  that  Harvey 
believes  about  the  Areopagus,  as  far  as  these 
letters  go,  is  that  it  is  an  association  of  Sidney, 
Dyer,  and  Spenser,  to  experiment  with  classic 

'Harvey,  ITA^.,  ed.  dt.,  i.  7  <o. 
'/fru2.,i.  20. 
•/Wd.,  i.  76. 
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metres  in  English  verse,  a  thing  which  Harvey 
has  long  advocated,  but  which  now  gets  its 
impulse  from  another.'  But  there  is  ample 
ground  for  speculation  as  to  whether  these  were 
the  actual  limits  of  the  Areopagus ;  or  —  to  put 
it  more  broadly — whether  the  Httle  coterie 
of  critical  thinkers  and  creative  artists  there 
brought  together,  whatever  the  specified  pur- 
pose of  their  nominal  organization,  did  not 
rather  feel  called  upon  to  formulate  for  Eng- 
land a  general  system  of  critical  theory  and  try 
the  farthest  literary  possibilities  of  their  ver- 
nacular. There  is  no  question  that  their  rela- 
tionship was  more  vital  than  thcae  letters  have 
impUed,  and  was  strengthened  with  the  passing 
years.  Likewise  there  may  be  shown  a  unity 
of  purpose,  expressed  and  exemplified  by  each 
in  his  peculiar  way,  and  giving  form  to  the 
activity  of  the  circle  far  into  its  later  history. 
The  friendship  of  the  noble  Sidney  and  the 
dependent  Spenser  is  a  commonplace  of  literary 
study.  The  Harvey-Spenser  letters  not  only 
show  that  Spenser  was  then  quartered  in  the 
household  of  Sidney's  uncle,  and  expecting  to 

'  Infra,  p.  72.  Harvey'?  idea  of  Ihc  limits  nf  this 
circle  may  be  drawn  from  the  postBcript  to  his  "  Earth- 
quake" letter,  written  just  before  the  one  last  mioted. 
This  Letter,"  he  says,  "may  only  be  shewed  tfl  the  two 
odde  Gentlemen  you  wot  of.  Marry  I  would  have  those 
two  to  Bee  it,  as  sone  ae  you  may  conveniently. 
N on  MultU  dormio:  non  muflts  sf ribo  ,*   luin  eupio  plaeere 

Alii  atiot  numerofi  Utiidant.  pra/enint,  vimerinitur ; 
Eaofert  apud  not,  fere  apud  uos  Trinitaiem." 

Wk».,  ed.  cit.,  i,  74. 
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be  sent  abroad  on  business  for  him.^  They 
fairly  teem  with  references  to  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  Spenser  with  both  Sidney  and 
Dyer.  The  Shepheardes  Calendar,  published  in 
1579,  was  dedicated  to  Sidney,  ''the  noble  and 
vertuous  Gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all  titles 
both  of  learning  and  chevalrie."  Spenser's 
SUmmata  Dudleiana,  often  mentioned  in  his 
letters,  was  of  course  to  celebrate  the  glories  of 
his  patron  Leicester's  family,  and  incidentally 
to  contain  many  compliments  to  Sidney.  More 
lavish  still  was  the  commendation  as  time  went 
cm.  Sidney  was  presumably  the  brave  courtier 
in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  and  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
Tlie  Astrophd  and  the  Ruines  of  Time  were  writ- 
ten to  mourn  his  untimely  fate  and  celebrate  his 
virtues.  Further  evidence  of  Spenser's  regard 
appears  in  the  tributes  he  paid  to  Sidney's 
bereaved  sister.  Besides  introducing  her  in 
his  Colin  Clout^  and  Astrophel*  he  attached  to 
the  Fame  Queene  a  sonnet  in  her  honor,  and 
dedicated  the  Ruines  of  Time  to  her,  ''as  to  one 
whome  it  most  speciallie  concemeth,  and  to 
whome  I  acknowledge  myselfe  bounden  by 
manie  singular  favours  and  great  graces."  In 
both  sonnet  and  prose  dedication  Spenser  recalls 

*  Harvey,  Wks.,  ed.  cit.,  i.  17.  A  still  earlier  connec- 
tion of  Spenser  with  Sidney  and  I^eicester  is  suggested  by 
P.  M.  Buck,  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  March,  1906,  p.  80. 

>  U.  486  $q. 

•Cf.  the  ^'doleful  lay"  composed  by  Sidney's  sister 
"Clorinda,"  "the  gentlest  shepherdess  that  Uvea  this 
day." 
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the  service  rendered  him  by  Sidney  as  patron 
of  his  youthful  muse. 

Edward  Dyer  and  Fulke  Grevilie  certainly 
shared  in  this  intimacy,  though  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Harvey-Spenser  letters,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  particular  friend  of  the 
Sidneys.  When  Spenser,  in  1580,  published 
Harvey's  "Verlayes"  without  that  worthy's 
knowledge,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  the  "right 
worshipful  gentleman  and  famous  courtier,  Mas- 
ter Edward  Dyer,  in  a  manner  our  only  English 
poet."  '  Grevilie  was  the  devot«d  companion 
and  admirer  of  Sidney  from  boyhood,  and  com- 
piled a  panegyric  biography  of  him.  Indeed, 
among  the  virtues  recorded  on  Greville's  tomb- 
stone was  the  fact  that  he  was  '"Frend  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney."  As  will  be  seen,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  prompting  of  Sidney  in  his  literary 
undertakings.'  Among  Sidney's  works  appears 
a  poem  "Upon  his  meeting  with  his  two  worthy 
Friends  and  fellow-Poets,  Sir  Edward  Dier  and 
Master  Fulke  Grevilie";  and  by  his  will  his 
books  were  to  be  divided  between  these  same 
two  gentlemen. 

Harvey,  being  somewhat  older  than  Sidney 
and  Spenser  and  lacking  their  creative  fervor, 
seems  rather  to  have  had  an  advisory  capacity, 
as  a  representative  of  the  English  Humanistic 
tradition.  His  intimacy  was  none  the  less 
genuine.  The  correspondence  shows  Spenser 
constantly  asking  and  receiving  advice  from 
'Quoted  in  Spenser's  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  i.  71. 
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Harvey  regarding  literary  ventures.  Fortu- 
nately he  did  not  always  follow  it.  Prefixed  to 
the  Shepheardes  Calendar  was  a  letter  to  Harvey 
by  the  editor,  E.  K.  It  begins:  ''To  the  most 
excellent  and  learned,  both  Orator  and  Poet, 
master  Gabriel  Harvey,  his  verie  speciall  and 
singular  good  friend  E.  K.  commendeth  the  good 
lyl^g  of  this  his  good  labour,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  new  Poet."  *  In  fact  E.  K.  attributes  to 
Harvey  the  r61e  of  HobbinoU  in  the  Calendar. 
His  ^oss  to  the  September  eclogue  states: 
"Now  I  thinke  no  man  doubteth  but  by  Colin 
is  ever  meant  the  Authors  selfe,  whose  especiall 
good  friend  HobbinoU  saith  hee  is,  or  more 
rightly  Maister  Gabriell  Harvey:  of  whose 
especiall  commendation,  as  wel  in  Poetrie  as 
Rethorike  and  other  choice  learning,  we  have 
lately  had  a  sufficient  triall  in  divers  his 
woorkes. "  After  Spenser  had  settled  m  Ireland, 
the  fulsome  compliment  of  his  earlier  corre- 
spondence found  a  soberer  echo  in  a  sonnet 
addressed  to  Harvey.  It  is  dated  from  Dublin, 
July  18, 1586. 

"  Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men 
I  read :  that  sitting  like  a  L(K)ker-on 
Of  this  worldes  Stage,  doest  note  with  critique  pen 
The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition : 
And  as  one  carelesse  of  suspition, 
Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great : 
Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 
Of  faulty  men,  which  daunger  to  thee  threat. 
But  freely  doest,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 

*  Spenser,  Wk9,,  ed.  Grosart,  ii.  19. 
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Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty : 
LiftiDE  the  ^ood  up  to  high  Honours  seat. 
And  tJie  Evil!  damning  evermore  to  dy : 
For  Life,  and  Death  is  in  thy  doomefull  writing; 
So  thy  renowne  lives  ever  by  endighting."  ' 

Harvey,  like  Spenser,  seems  to  have  been  in 
youth  a  dependent  of  Lord  Leicester  and  may 
have  been  sent  abroad  in  his  service.'  The 
fourth  book,  Gratulationis  ValdineJisis  (1578), 
full  of  extravagant  compliment  to  Sidney  Mid 
to  Leicester,  was  addressed  to  "the  most  noble 
and  most  cultivated  youth,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
to  me  on  many  accounts  by  far  the  dearest  (of 
all  young  men)."  Harvey  was  so  prone  to 
extravagance  in  praise  or  blame,  that  one  can- 
not take  in  all  seriousness  the  numerous  ornate 
compliments  for  Lady  Pembroke  scattered 
through  his  writings ; '  especially  since  many  of 
these  hinge  upon  a  tract  she  is  supposed  to 
have  written  in  Harvey's  defense  during  his 
controversy  with  Nash.'  The  tract  has  never 
been  found,  but  there  is  ample  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Countess  continued  her  brother's 
friendship  for  the  Humanist,     It  may  well  be 


'  Cf.  Harvey.  Wkn..  ed,  cit..  i.  295-6,  276;  ii.  16, 
263-t,  319,  320-7,  329.  These  references  are  died  by 
Alice  H.  Luce,  The  CuunUm  of  Pembroke's  Anionic, 
Weimar.  1897. 

•  "  Pleased  it  hath  a  gentlewoman  rare, 

With  Phcenix  quill  in  diamont  hand  of  Art, 
To  mulile  the  redoubtable  Bull-bare 
And  Play  the  galiard  Championesses  part," 
—  Habvby,  Wks..  cd.  cit.,  i.  295. 
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noted  further  that  there  is  one  place  in  Harvey's 
''Fowre^  LeUers^^^  1592,  where  he  groups  the 
"  deere  Lovers  of  the  Muses  and  profe^ed  Sonnes 
of  the  same,"  as,  "Edmond  Spenser,  Richard 
Stanihurst,  Abraham  Fraunce,  Thomas  Watson, 
.  Samuell  Daniell,  Thomas  Nash,  and  the  rest." 
It  'will  be  interesting  later  to  recall  that  he 
thanks  these  men  ''  for  their  studious  endevours, 
commendably  employed  in  enriching  and  polish- 
ing their  native  tongue,  never  so  furnished,  or 
embellished  as  of  late."  ^ 

The  devotion  which  Daniel  and  Fraunce  — 
both  named  above  by  Harvey  —  displayed 
toward  this  earlier  coterie,  and  the  encourage- 
ment they  received  there,  are  abundantly  in- 
dicated. Daniel  must  have  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom 
he  dedicated,  in  succession,  his  Ddia  sonnets, 
in  1592,'  Cleopatra  in  1594,  and  the  1609  edi- 
tion of  his  Civil  Wars.  The  dedication  of  the 
Defence  of  Rymej  in  1607,  is  addressed  to  Lady 
Pembroke's  son,  Philip  Herbert,  but  acknowl- 
edges obligation  to  her  and  her  household. 
These  dedications  indicate  a  degree  of  personal 
relationship  considerably  beyond  ordinary  pat- 
ronage, and  contain  so  much  of  significance  for 
the  later  steps  in  this  study  that  they  will  be 
quoted  m  some  detail  farther  on.*    Spenser's 

»  TTAw.,  ed.  dt.,  i.  218. 

'  Twenty-seven  of  these  sonnets  had  previously  been 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  Sidney's  Attrophel  and 
SMa,  1591 .  On  Daniel  and  Lady  Pembroke,  cf .  p.  114  9q. 

•  Infra,  pp.  61,  116. 
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Colin  Clout,  published  in  1595,  was  probably 
written  four  years  earlier.*  It  contains  a  com- 
mendatory corameat  on  Daniel,  which  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  importance  in  connection  with 
the  classic  tragedies  fostered  by  Lady  Pembroke.' 
The  comment  reads :  — 

"Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  but  lowly  flie, 
Ab  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  to  bight, 
And  dotn  her  tender  plumea  as  yet  but  trie 
In  love's  soft  laiea  and  looser  thoughts  delight. 
Then  rouae  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell, 
Aiid  to  what  course  thou  please  thyself  advance. 
But  moat  me  seemes  thy  accent  will  excell 
In  tragicke  plaints  anci  passionate  mischance." 

Daniel  was  also  a  warm  friend  of  Fulke  Greville, 
with  whom  he  engaged  in  correspondence,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poetic  defense  of 
national  learning  and  literature,  Musopkilus. 

Abraham  Fraunce  had,  according  to  Oldys, 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  under  the  patronage, 
and  even  at  the  expense,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
and  there  are  various  indications  that  a  cordial 
welcome  was  extended  him  by  Sidney's  literary 
circle.  Certain  lyrics  of  his  also  appeared  in  the 
first  edition  of  Astrophel  and  Stella,  while  his 
Arcadian  Rhetorike,  published  in  1588,  reveals 
devotion  to  Sidney  in  its  very  title.  Incident- 
ally it  quotes  from  the  unpublished  manuscript 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Qveene.  The  manuscript  of 
Fraunce'a  Lawyer's  Logic  reveals  that  it  was  to 
be  entitled  The  Shepherd's  Logic,  and  dedicated 
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to  Sir  Edward  Dyer.  It  was  printed  in  1588, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sidney's  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  There  are  two  places  in 
Spenser's  works  that  seem  to  give  recognition 
to  Fraunce's  poetic  efforts.  Otae  is  in  Colin 
CloiUf  a  probable  reference  to  Fraunce's  trans- 
lation from  Virgil  of  Corydon's  lament  for 
Alexis:  — 

"There  is  Corydon,  though  meanly  waged, 
Yet  hablest  wit  of  most  I  know  this  <&y."  * 

In  the  Faerie  Queene  we  hear  of  — 

"Amjmtaa  wretched  fate, 
To  whom  sweet  poets  verse  hath  given  endless  date,"' 

apparently  a  reference  to  the  Latm  eclogues  of 
Thomas  Watson  and  their  English  version  by 
Fraunce.  Again  among  Fraunce's  works  appear 
various  products  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  two  of  them  with  her  name  in  the 
title.  These  are  The  Arcadian  Rhetarike,  1588* 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuell,  1591,* 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Ivychurch,  1591,  and 
its  third  part,  Amyntas  Dale,  1592. 

At  the  time  when  this  circle  of  literary  men 
first  appeared,  England  was  on  the  threshold 
of  a  splendid  period  of  creative  activity,  m 
which  the  members  of  the  circle  were  to  play  a 

« U.  382-383.  '  iii.  vi.  stanza  45. 

*  Tlie  only  copy  extant  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
«  Reprinted  in  Grosart's  MiaeeUanie*,  Fuller  Worthies 
library,  iii. 
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significant  part.  With  their  breadth  of  vision, 
keenness  of  perception,  and  eagerness  of  spirit, 
these  men  could  not  even  have  met  each  other 
from  time  to  time  and  chatted  over  their  ambi- 
tions and  attempts,  without  evolving  a  body  of 
critical  doctrine  and  a  group  of  literary  ideals. 
That  they  were  actually  working  toward  a  com- 
mon end,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  united 
effort,  seems  highly  probable ;  and  that  end  was  a 
far  more  vital  one  than  the  measuring  of  syllabic 
quantities. 

The  first  note  of  this  larger  purpose  appears 
in  1579,  in  the  mtroiiuction  to  the  October 
eclogue  of  the  Shep}ieardes  Calendar.  The  om- 
niscient commentator,  E.  K.,  says  of  poetry:  — 

"  Specially  having  bene  in  all  ages  and  even  amongst 
the  most  barbarous,  alwayea  of  singular  accouiDpt 
and  honor,  and  being  Indede  so  worthy  and  com- 
mendable an  arte,  or  rather  no  arte,  but  a  divine  gift 
and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  bee  gotten  by  laboure 
and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both ;  and  poured 
into  the  witte  bv  a  certiun  "BvAjwrcotrfids  and  celestiall 
inspiration,  as  the  Author  hereof  els  where  at  large 
diacourseth  in  his  booke  called  The  English  Poete, 
which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  hands,  Itnynde 
also  by  Gods  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to 
publish." 

A  year  or  so  later  we  have  further  notice  of 
Spenser's  ideas  in  particular.  In  1580  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  friendship,  by  publishuig, 
without  knowledge  of  the  author,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Harvey's  writings,  including  some 
rhymed  "Verlays."    The  title-page  bears  the 
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date  August  1,  1580,  and,  as  previously  noted, 
the  dedication  is  to  Sir  Edward  Dyer.  Harvey 
seems  to  have  been  only  half  displeased,  to 
judge  by  the  communication  found  in  his  Letter 
Book}  Here  he  proposes  an  atonement  in  the 
form  of  ''CII  hairs"  from  Spenser's  beard,  which 
the  latter  must  obligate  himself  to  pay  at  stated 
intervals.  Then  follows  significant  material  in 
the  form  of:  — 


"The  Condicion  op  this  Obligation 

(which  haply  my  jrunge  Italianate  Seignior  and  French 
Monsieur  will  objecte). 

"What  thoughe  Italy,  Spa3me,  and  Fraunce,  rav- 
iashed  with  a  certayne  glorious  and  ambitious  desier 
(your  galantshipp  would  peradventure  terme  it  scale 
and  devotion)  to  sett  oute  and  advaunce  ther  owne 
languages  above  the  very  Greake  and  Lattin,  if  it 
were  possible,  and  standinge  altoeither  uppon  termes 
of  honour  and  exquisite  formes  of  speaches,  karriinge 
a  certa3me  brave,  magnificent  grace  and  maiestye 
with  them,  do  so  highly  and  honorabely  esteeme  of 
their  countrye  poets  reposing  on  greate  parte  of  their 
sovraigne  glory  and  reputation  abroade  m  the  worlde 
in  the  famous  writings  of  their  nobblist  wittes  ?  What 
thou^  you  and  a  thousand  such  nurrishe  a  stronge 
ima^ation  amongst  yourselves  that  Alexander. 
Scipio,  Cssar  and  most  of  ower  honorablist  ana 
worthyest  capta^es  had  never  bene  that  they  were 
but  for  pore  blmde  Homer?  What  though  it  hath 
universauv  bene  the  practisse  of  the  floorishingist 
States  ana  most  politique  conunonwelthes  from  whence 
we  borrowe  our  substantiallist  and  most  materiall 

*  Ed.  dt.,  p.  05  9q. 
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praeceptes  and  examples  of  wise  and  considerate 
govertkement,  to  make  the  very  most  of  ther  vulgare 
tunges,  and  togither  with  ther  seignioryca  and  do- 
miniona  by  all  means  possible  to  ampUfye  and  enlarge 
them,  devisinge  all  ordinarye  and  extraordinary e 
helpes,  both  for  the  polisshinge  and  refininee  them  at 
home,  and  alsoe  for  the  spreddinge  and  dispersinge 
of  them  abroadc?  What  though  IlMagnifico  Segnior 
Immerito  Benivolo '  hath  notid  this  amongst  bis 
politique  discourses  and  matters  of  state  and  goveme- 
mente  that  the  most  couragious  and  valorous  minds 
have  evermore  bene  where  was  most  furniture  of 
eloquence  and  greatest  stoare  of  notable  orators  and 
famous  poeta."' 

These  two  references  alone  bring  out  the  fact 
that  Spenser,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  friends, 
was  at  that  time  taking  a  vital  interest  in  the 
masa  of  critical  theory  then  attracting  so  much 
interest  on  the  Continent  and  even  among  the 
Humanists  at  home ;  that  he  even  had  material 
together  ready  for  the  publication  of  a  book, 
TfU  English  Poet,  acquaJntmg  England  with  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  poet's  calling; 
that  the  real  impulse  prompting  to  such  study 
and  to  all  types  of  poetic  experiment  was  a 
national  or  patriotic  one,  the  desire  to  develop 
and  enrich  the  English  vernacular  that  it  might 
assume  its  proper  place  before  men. 

Within  a  very  few  years  Sidney  composed  his 

'  Both  Immerito  and  Benivolo  are  frequently  used 
for  Spenser  in  the  Harvey-Speaser  correspondence. 

*j!n  E.  K.'s  letter  to  Harvey,  prefixed  to  the  Calendar, 
had  appeared  the  statement,  Our  mother  tongue  of 
itself  ia  full  enough  for  prose  and  stately  enough  for 
venae. " 
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Defense  of  Poesy ^  which  reveals  the  fact  that  he 
too  had  been  thinking  and  studying  along  these 
same  lines.  The  whole  question  of  the  position 
and  function  of  poetry  is  taken  up  at  some 
length,  but  Sidney  too  finds  various  opportuni- 
ties to  deal  with  conditions  in  England  and 
reiterate  the  importance  of  the  vernacular,  of 
which  he  declares,  **For  the  uttering  sweetly 
and  properly  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  end  of  speech,  that  hath  it  equally  with 
any  other  tongue  in  the  world."  * 

The  same  ideal  finds  expression  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  Harvey's  Foure  Letters^ 
thanking  the  poets  who  have  employed  their 
studious  endeavors  ''in  enriching  and  polish- 
ing their  native  tongue."  Various  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Samuel  Daniel,  made  much  of 
the  service  of  Sidney,  in  advancing  English 
learning  and  letters  and  driving  the  beast  of 
Barbarism  from  the  land.  In  the  dedication 
of  Cleopatra^  1594,  appears  this  stanza :  — 

"  Now  where  so  many  Pennes  (like  Speares)  are  charg'd, 
To  chase  away  this  tyrant  of  the  North ; 
Grosse  Barbarisme,  whose  powre  grown  far  inlarg'd 
Was  lately  by  thy  valiant  brothers  worth 
First  found,  encountred,  and  provoked  forth : 
Whose  onset  made  the  rest  audacious, 
Whereby  they  likewise  have  so  well  discharged 
Upon  Uiat  hideous  Beast  incroaching  thus." 

^  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  London,  1868, 

L70.     Various   critics,   beginning   with   Dr.    Qrosart, 
ve  suggested  that  The  English  Poet  influenced  Sidney's 
treatise  and  was  perhaps  largely  embodied  in  it. 
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Two  years  before,  the  same  idea  had  entered  | 
into  the  dedication  of  the  Delia  to  Lady  Pem-  1 
broke,  —  "whome  the  fortune  of  our  time  hath  ' 
made  the  happie  and  iudiciall  Patronesse  of  the 
Muses  (a  glory  hereditary  to  your  house)  to  I 
preserve    thera    from    those    hidious    Beestes, 
Oblivion  and  Barbarisme."     Daniel's  owti  devo-  1 
tion  to  the  cause  of  English  enlightenment  and  ' 
his  pride  in  literary  achievement  find  extended  '■ 
expression  in  the  MusophUus,  1602,  a  dialogue  i 
in  verse  between  MusophUus  and  Philocosmua, 
who  argue  as  their  names  suggest.    The  dis-  I 
cussion  is  along  general  lines,  however,  with 
practically  no  local  references.'     As  late  as  1607 
appeared  Daniel's  Defence  of  Ryme,  indicating 
that  his  interest  in  such  matters  was  still  aUve,* 
The  fact  that  these  various  men  were  busily 
putting  in  practice  these  ideals  is  too  obvious  to  i 
require  comment. 

In  the  later  history  of  this  literary  circle, 
though  the  ideas  promulgated  by  its  originators  i 
continued  to  dominate  thought  and  effort,  new 
.  conditions  necessarily  arose  to  change  du'ection 

'  The  general  plan  of  this  mny  have  been  suggeated 
by  Henri  Eetieone's  Dialogues  du  jtovveau  langage. 

'  Fraunce's  Arcadian  Rhebirike,  in  spile  of  its  nairowe 
purpose,  might  provide  interesting  evirtence  along  thpj»_ 
same  Unea.  The  title  secmE  to  indicate  a  broad,  modem 
point  of  view;  "The  Arcadian  Rhetorike.  or  the  Pre- 
cepts of  Rhetorike  made  plainc  by  examples  (ireeke, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  out  of  Homer's  i 
lliaa  and  Odissea,  Virgil's  ^glogs,  Georglkes  and  Maai\,  i 
Songs  and  Sonets,  Torquato  TaGsoes  Goffredo.  AmintA, 
Tomsmondo,  Salist  hU  Judith  and  both  his  semainca, 
Boscan  and  aarcilBsKtes  sonets  and  ^glogs.  .  .  ." 
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and  shift  emphasis  in  these  propaganda.  Thus, 
by  1607,  Daniel  felt  perfect  freedom  in  writing 
a  treatise  against  classic  metres  in  English  and 
dedicating  it  to  Lady  Pembroke's  son,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  ''  received  the  first  notion 
for  the  formal  ordering  of  these  compositions  at 
Wilton."  In  the  same  way  the  element  of 
Protestant  devotion,  present  from  the  beginning, 
appeared  to  play  a  more  important  part  with  the 
later  men.^  In  fact  the  person  of  Lady  Pem- 
broke herself,  in  her  Protean  r61e  of  scholar, 
creative  artist,  religious  enthusiast,  benevolent 
patroness,  and  mistress  of  an  excellently  ordered 
household,  seems  to  have  inspired  and  colored 
the  literary  efforts  of  those  whom  she  grouped 
about  her. 

Prominent  among  the  late  members  of  the 
group  appears  Nicholas  Breton,'  who  dedicated 
to  Lady  Pembroke  no  less  than  five  of  his 
works:  The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise  ioned  with 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Love,  1592 ;  Auspir 
cante  Jehova,  Maries  Exercise,  1597;  Wii^s 
Trenchmour,  1597;  The  Ravisht  Soule  and 
Blessed  Weeper,  1601;  and  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Passion  (undated).  Breton's  alle- 
giance to  the  early  group  of  writers  is  marked 
in  his  works,  the  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise,  for  in- 
stance, being  an  allegory  after  the  manner  of 
the  Faerie  Queene.  He  also  composed  epitaphs 
for  both  Sidney  and  Spenser. 

John  Davies  of  Hereford,  whose  works,  like 

'  Infra,  chap.  hr. 

'  Of.  Breton,  Work;  ed.  Groeart,  London,  1877. 
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Breton's,  took  » tierittedly  religious  tone,  frankly 
wkiiowUxIf^ra  hu)  obligatioQ  to  Lady  Pembroke 
will  ht-r  f»iiiily  '  Hf  ])niises  her  in  two  sonnets, 
anii  in  the  t'pisUe  dedicatory  to  his  Muses 
.S(KT(rtrf.  in  lfil2.  In  Worthy  Persons  he  de- 
clares tt)  hiy :  — 

"  I  am  hee 

That  (maugre  Fate)  wm,  is,  and  atiU  will  be 

The  triton  of  your  praiae." 

When  the  poetic  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Siiinoy  and  liis  sister  was  first  printed  in  1823, 
it  had  this  statement  on  the  title-page:  "Now 
first  printed  from  A  Copy  of  the  Original  Manu- 
script Transcribed  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford, 
In  the  Hoign  of  James  the  First," 

Sir  William  Alexander's  relation  to  this  circle 
is  not  30  clear.  Even  if  no  direct  connection  is 
evident,  he  certainly  worked  along  similar  Imes 
with  its  representatives,  and  knew  and  appre- 
ciated their  efforts.  He  had  been  tutor  and 
literary  adviser  to  King  James  while  that  mon- 
arch was  still  in  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  him 
to  England,  where  he  was  promptly  installed 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber. 
His  training  and  tastes  were  similar  to  those  of 
I^y  Pembroke's  literary  following,  and  an  early 
acquaintance  would  have  been  the  only  natural 
result.  That  Samuel  Daniel,  at  least,  quickly 
recognized  Alexander's  importance  and  knew 
his  literary  plans,  is  apparent  from  some  lines 

■n  as  youfB." — Wk*., 
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in  the  dedication  of  Philotas  (1605)*  "to  the 
Prince":  — 

''And  though  you  have  a  Swannet  of  your  own 
Within  the  bankes  of  Douen '  meditates 
Sweet  notes  to  you,  and  unto  your  renowne 
The  ^lory  of  his  Musicke  dedicates, 
And  m  a  lofty  tone  is  yet  to  sound 
The  deepe  reports  of  sullen  tragedies ;  .  .  .  " 

Alexander  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  to  which,  m  1613,  he  added  a  "com- 
pletion" of  the  Third  Book.  In  his  Anac- 
risis,  composed  about  twenty  years  later  and 
addressed  to  his  friend  William  Drummond,  he 
still  praises  the  Arcadia,  and  says  of  his  own 
addition  to  it,  ''it  were  enough  to  be  excellent 
by  bemg  second  to  Sidney,  since  who  ever  could 
be  that,  behoved  to  be  before  others." ' 

The  consideration  that  has  called  forth  this 
extended  preliminary  statement  is  at  length  in 
order,  —  the  part  played  by  France,  or  rather 
by  French  literary  theorists,  m  providmg  im- 
pulse for  the  propaganda  of  this  English  circle, 
as  well  as  actufd  models  upon  which  creative 
efforts  might  be  built.  Italy,  of  course,  was  the 
real  source  of  this  sort  of  doctrine,  and  France 
m  her  turn  often  colored  it  so  little  with  her 
own  peculiarities  of  thought,  that,  without 
positive  evidence  of  direct  indebtedness,  little 

*  Daniel,  Wk$.,  ed.  Grosart,  ili.  101. 

'  Douen  was  a  river  near  Alexander's  home  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  often  mentioned  in  his  poems. 

*Wm.  Drummond,  Works,  Folio  ed.,  Edin.,  1711, 
p.  161. 
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can  be  said  in  many  cases  for  French  InSuence. 
There  are  certain  phases  of  the  English  move- 
ment, however,  that  appear  to  be  distinctly 
French  and  Justify  investigation.  Prior  to  this, 
it  will  be  well  to  note  the  relations  of  individuals 
in  this  English  group  to  France,  to  French  people, 
and  to  French  literature. 

Spenser,  though  probably  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  grand  tour,  appears  to  have  been 
none  the  less  familiar  with  French  literature, 
especially  the  writings  of  Du  Bellay.  It  is  true 
that  his  renderings  from  the  French  are  as  a  rule 
free  and  often  inaccurate,  but  he  worked  as  an 
adapter  rather  than  a  translator.  It  is  probable 
that  even  in  youth  he  began  this  adapting  of 
French  poetry.  In  1569  appeared  the  English 
version  of  Van  der  Noodt's  Theatre  for  World- 
lings, containing  two  poetic  pieces.  The  Visions 
of  Petrarch  and  The  Visions  of  Beltay,  repre- 
sented as  derived  respectively  from  Brabantish 
ajid  Dutch  versions  of  the  originals.  The  second 
follows  so  literally  Du  Bellay's  own  verses,  and 
the  first  is  so  closely  modeled  on  a  French 
translation  of  Petrarch  by  Marot,  that  one  might 
well  be  skeptical  reganiing  these  Brabantish 
and  Dutch  intermediaries.  Moreover,  in  Spen- 
ser's Co/nplainia,  published  in  1591  and  never 
questioned  by  him,  almost  these  same  English 
poems  appear  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  parts. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  pro  and  con,* 

I  C(.  ariiclps  by  Etnil  Koeppel  in  Eng.  Stud.,  xv. 
S3  gq.,  and  xxvii.  100  sq.:  and  by  J.  B.  Fletcher  in  Mod. 
lang.  Notes.  October,  1898. 
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• 

but  the  probability  remains  that  young  Spenser 
contributed  adaptations  from  the  French  to  Van 
der  Noodt's  Theatre.  Three  other  divisions  of 
Spenser's  Complaints  are  indebted  to  Du  Bellay. 
The  Ruins  of  Rome  by  Bellay  acknowledges  thus 
its  own  obligation;^  and  the  Ruins  of  Time 
shows  many  resemblances  to  Du  Bellay's  Songe, 
of  which  the  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity  is 
only  a  reflex.'  Such  indebtedness  gives  vital 
sincerity  to  a  tribute  like  the  following,  in 
L' Envoy  to  the  Ruins  of  Rome:  — 

"  Bellay,  first  garland  of  free  Poesie 
That  France  brought  forth,  though  fruitfull  of  brave 

wits, 
Well  worthie  thou  of  immortalitie, 
That  long  hast  traveled,  by  thy  learned  writs, 
Olde  Rome  out  of  her  ashes  to  revive. 
And  give  a  second  life  to  dead  decayes  I 
Need^  must  he  aU  etemitie  survive. 
That  can  to  other  give  etemall  dayes : 
Thy  dayes  therefore  are  endles,  and  thy  prayse 
Excelling  aU,  that  ever  went  before." ' 

Another  palpable  French  borrowing  of  Spen- 
ser's is  found  in  the  November  and  December 
eclogues  of  the  Shepheardes  Calendar^  both  of 
these  being  drawn  from  Marot.  This  may  also 
be  taken  as  a  further  dependence  on  Du  Bellay, 
who,  in  his  Deffence  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue 
FranQoyse,  giving  a  list  of  models  for  pastoral, 
cites  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Sannazaro,  and  then 

*  Cf.  Faerie  Queene,  1.  v.  49:  "The  Antique  ruins  of 
the  Romanes  fall." 

>Cf.  Koeppel,  in  Eng.  Stud.,  xv.  80. 

*  Spenser,  Wk$.,  ed.  Qrosart,  ill.  170. 
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commends  "cete  Ecclogue  sur  la  naissance  du 
file  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin,  k  mon  grd  un 
des  meilleurs  petiz  ouvraiges  que  fist  onques 
Marot." '  E.  K..  in  his  Epistle  prefixed  to  the 
Calendar,  enlarges  on  Du  Bellay's  list  of  eclogue 
writers,  giving  FrcDch  form  to  their  names,  and 
concludes  it :  "  and  divers  other  excellent  both 
Italian  and  French  Poetes,  whose  foting  thia 
Author  every  where  followeth."  *  An  interest- 
ing connection  will  also  be  found  arising  between 
the  Faerie  Qneene  and  the  Semaines  of  Du 
Bartas.* 

Sidney's  relations  with  France  were  manifold. 
They  began  in  1572,  with  a  sojourn  at  the  court 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  where  his  attractive 
qualities  soon  won  for  him,  foreigner  that  he 
was,  the  good  will  of  all  the  French  nobility, 
and  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor  in  an  appoint- 
ment as  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber.  Here 
began  a  warm  friendship  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
which  Greville  considered  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice.' Here  too  he  must  at  least  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ronsard,  who  was  attached  to 
the  court,  had  an  apartment  at  the  Louvre,  and 
probably  was  WTiting  his  sonnets  for  H6l6ne.* 
This  acquaintance  must  have  been  recalled  often 

'  Du  Bcllav,  (Envres,  ed.  Marty-Laveaiut,  i.  40. 

•Spenser.  Wks.,  ed.  Grosart,  h.  30.  Noted  by  J.  B. 
Fletcher.  "  Areopagus  and  Plfiiade,"  in  Jour,  of  Germ. 
PhUel.,  ii-  447  to.  •  Infra,  p.  ]69  so, 

'  Fiilke  Greville,  Life  of  Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  in  Workt, 
ed.  Grosart,  1870,  iv.  35. 

'J,  J,  Jusserand,  in  XiJisteenlh  Century,  April.  1898, 
p.  602. 
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to  Sidney's  mind,  for  Ronsard  appears  to  have 
been  a  close  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  — 
the  uncle  of  Sidney  and  the  patron  of  Harvey 
and  Spenser,  —  celebrating  him  in  verse  as 
'*l'omement  des  Anglois."*  Ronsard's  verses 
were  alike  the  solace  of  Mary  Stuart  in  prison 
and  the  delight  of  Elizabeth  on  her  tin-one.' 
He  is  lavish  in  his  hearsay  praises  of  the  English 
queen,*  and  her  admiration  for  him  is  noted 
thus  by  his  biographer  Binet :  — 

''n  fut  tant  admir6  par  la  Royne  d'Angleterre, 

qui  lisoit  ordinairement  ses  ecrits,  qu'elle  les  voulut 

comme  comparer  k  un  diamont  d'excellente  valeur 
qu'elle  luy  envoya."* 

Sidney's  stay  at  Paris  was  concluded  and  his 
later  convictions  affected  by  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day ;  but  escaping  to  Frank- 
fort;  he  fell  in  with  another  Frenchman,  Hubert 
Languet,  who,  in  spite  of  greater  age  and  ex- 
perience, entered  with  him  into  relations  of  the 
closest  comradeship.  Languet's  devoted  Prot- 
estantism came  not  amiss  after  the  horrors  of 
Bartholomew,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  series 
of  friendships  with  French  Protestants,  which 
stand  out  clearly  in  Sidney's  career.    Languet, 

*  Ronsard;  (Euvres,  ed.  Bibl.  Elz4v.,  1860,  iv.  382. 

'  Binet;  Vie  de  Pierre  Rormardf  in  Archives  curieuses 
de  Vhietaire  de  France,  prem.  s^rie,  x.  390. 

'Ronsard;  (Euvree,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  iii.  242  sq. 

*  Fletcher,  op.  eit.,  p.  432,  fmggests  that  Sidney  may 
have  noted  that  Elizabeth  was  envious  of  the  luster  which 
Ronsard  at  Paris  and  Tasso  at  Ferrara  shed  on  their 
flovereicns. 
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through  his  correspondence,'  was  almost  the 
guiding  factor  in  Sidney's  Italian  experiences, 
which  followed  soon  after  their  meeting.  The 
letters  between  them  savor  strongly  of  the 
early  type  of  Humanism,  with  solemn  discus- 
sions of  well-rounded  education,  of  improvement 
of  style  by  Ciceronian  study  —  not  too  servile,  — 
and  above  all,  of  the  Circe-enchantments  of 
Italy. 

Among  the  other  French  friends  and  corre- 
spondents of  Sidney  may  be  noted  Languet's 
Protestant  co-worker  in  political  theory,  Fran- 
gois  Hotman;'  the  poet  Pibrac,'  referred  to 
several  times  in  Languet's  letters;  Henri 
Estienne,'  Protestant  scholar,  translator,  and 
champion  too  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of  his 
native  language,  —  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Sidney,  gave  him  a  copy  of  a  moral  treatise 
written  in  Greek  by  Estienne  himself,  and  in 
1581  dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  Herodian 
together  with  a  Latin  version  by  Poliziano; 
Banosius,  ardent  follower  of  Ramus's  Platon- 
ism,  —  who  in  1575  promised  Sidney  the  first 
copy  of  his  edition  of  Ramus's  commentaries, 
because  he  recognized  the  young  Englishman's 

'  Cf.  Huherti  Langueti  Bpietnlm  Polilica  H  HUtoriea 
ad  Phiiipptitn  Sydmeum,  Frsncofurti.  1633:  also  the  Eng- 
lish trantdatioii  of  the  CorreepofuUnee  by  S.  A.  Peara, 
London,  1845. 

'  E.  J.  B.  Rathery,  "  Des  Relations  sodales  et  in- 
tellectuelles  entre  la  France  Pt  rAnglpterre,"  in  Bev. 
eontemp.,  lUbH,  prcm.  sine,  xxi.  54.  The  Quotraiu  of 
Pibrac  were  translated  into  Eoglieh  by  Sylvester  by  1605. 

'  Zoueh,  Utmoiri  of  PhUip  Sidney,  ed.  York,  1809, 
p.  117. 
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fcmdnefis  for  the  theme  and  his  ability  to  pro- 
mulgate it  at  home.^  Another  enthusiastic 
French  Protestant^  Duplessis-Momay,  came  to 
England  in  1577;  and^  having  been  for  eight 
years  a  warm  friend  of  Languet,  was  promptly 
received  into  the  company  of  Sidney  as  well  as 
of  the  court.*  Sidney  stood  as  the  god-father 
of  Duplessis-Momay's  daughter,  bom  in  Eng- 
land in  1578;  and  later  undertook  the  English 
translation  of  his  treatise,  De  la  v&riU  de  la 
religion  chrestienne.  Finally,  we  note  Sidney 
as  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Du  Bartas,  as 
well  as  a  translator  of  his  poetry,  the  translation 
being  licensed  in  1588. 

After  he  returned  from  his  Italian  toiu",  Sid- 
ney's service  to  the  court  was  full  of  activity. 
Official  trips  abroad  were  interspersed  with  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  home. 
When  an  embassy  from  France,  for  instance, 
appeared  at  court  in  1581  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  were  the  lead- 
ers in  the  jousting;  and  on  their  return  via  the 
Netherlands,  Sidney  was  among  those  chosen  to 
attend  them  as  far  as  Antwerp.*    According  to 

>  H.  R.  Fox  Boume,  Philip  Sidney  (Heroes  of  the 
NatioDfl),  p.  190.  Sidney's  relations  with  Languet, 
EsUenne,  and  Banosius  are  noted  by  Harvey  in  his 
address  to  Sidney,  bk.  iv.  OratulcUionia  Valdinensis :  — 

"  What  trophies  of  thy  genius  Stephanus  showed : 
Still  more  Languetus;  most  of  all  Banosius." 

*  MHnoins  de  Madame  de  Momay,  ed.  Paris,  1868,  i. 
118.  120. 

'  Zouch,  Memoirs  of  Philip  Sidney,  ed.  dt.,  p.  178  9q, 
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Greville,  Sidney's  laat  composition,  in  the  very  \ 
face  of  death,  was  a  French  poem,  La  cuisae  i 
rompve.^ 

Evidence  of  French  influence  in  Sidney'a 
creative  work  is  not  very  positive.  His  sonnets 
are  comparatively  independent  of  slavish  bor-r 
rowing.  The  Arcadia,  however,  gives  evidence 
of  considerable  indebtedness,  both  in  substance 
and  in  form,  to  the  French  version  of  the  Amadis 
de  Gavl,  begun  by  Herberay  des  Essarts,  espe- 
ci^ly  to  the  eleventh  book.'  There  is  perhaps  a 
possibility  of  direct  French  influence  in  such  a 
character  as  the  pedant,  Master  Rombus,  in  The 
Lady  of  May,  but  Rombus  represents  a  very 
common  continental  type,  especially  in  Italian 
comedy,  and  affords  no  substantial  evidence.' 

As  Lady  Pembroke's  interests  were  closely 
allied  with  her  brother's,  she  may  properly  be 
supposed  to  have  esteemed  his  French  acquaint- 

'  lii/t  of  Sidney,  cd.  cit,,  p.  138. 

'  This  relatinc,  already  slightly  noted  by  Dunlop  and 
Gr&sne,  was  deve1op<?d  in  1803,  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  in  a  Sohk-r  Priie  Essay  (unpub.)  at  Harvard 
University.  It  has  since  been  noted  independently 
by  K.  Brunhuber,  .Sir  Philip  Sidtuy's  Arcadia  und  ihre 
NaehUtvifer,  NQmberg,  1903. 

'The  Italian  Commrdia  deW  Arte  wan  being  played 
in  Paris  about  the  time  Sidney  was  there;  and  for  that 
matter  Italian  actors  were  playing  in  London  in  1578. 
Certain  French  writers,  especially  Gr6vin  and  Larivey, 
who  adapted  Italian  comedie.<t  about  this  time,  furnish 
in  their  work  numerou!!  characters  and  situations  which 
may  realty  have  influenced  Elizabethan  dramatii^ts; 
but  in  nearly  every  case  this  same  material  was  as  easily 
acceasible  to  the  Englishmen  who  used  it,  in  the  Com- 
nedia  deW  Arte,  the  regular  Italian  comedy,  or  ever  " 
the  claedcs. 
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ances  and  have  shared  his  regard  for  their  writ- 
ings. In  the  case  of  Duplessis-Momay,  for 
example,  she  translated  his  Discours  dela  vie  et 
de  la  mart,  apparently  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  version  of  La  v&riU  de  la  religion  chres- 
tienne  begun  by  Sir  Philip.  Among  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  we  are  at  least  sure 
that  both  Dyer  and  Greville  were  scholarly 
and  accomplished  courtiers,  the  former  having 
traveled  abroad,  the  latter  being  kept  at  home, 
we  are  told,  because  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ad- 
miration for  his  accomplishments.  Daniel  will 
be  seen  to  display  French  influence  in  his  writ- 
ings. Both  Daniel  and  Harvey  paid  tribute  to 
the  poetry  of  Du  Bartas;  and  Breton,  Davies, 
and  Alexander  were  indebted  to  it.*  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  complete  title  of  the  Arcadian 
Rhetarike,  Fraunce  was  well  acquainted  with 
these  poems  and  drew  numerous  citations  from 
them.' 

About  thirty  years  previous  to  the  first  united 
efforts  of  this  Areopagus  group  in  England,  there 
had  arisen  in  France  an  association  of  poets  and 
literary  theorists,  calling  themselves  La  Pl&iade, 
and  having  such  an  identity  of  purpose  and  so 
similar  a  history  that  the  parallel  with  our  Eng- 
lish circle  offers  attractive  possibilities.*  The 
leading  spirits  in  the  group  had  been  nourished 
by  the  Humanistic  teachings  of  the  French 
scholar  Dorat,  and  the  movement  fostered  was 

*  Cf.  chap.  iv.  '  Supra,  p.  40,  note. 

*  ThiB  parallel  is  developed  at  length  by  J.  B.  Fletcher, 
"  Areopagus  and  P16iade/'  in  Jour.  o/Oerm.  PhUoL,  vol.  iL 
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ooly  the  regular  step  made  in  every  nation  to  ■ 
which  Humanism  extended, — the  realization 
that  one's  own  vernacular  is  great  in  possibility 
and  should  be  made  great  in  achievement. 
The  program  of  the  circle,  as  first  expressed 
in  Du  Bellay's  Deffence  et  lUiistration  de  la 
Langue  Franqoyse,  in  1549,  as  well  aa  in  later 
critical  discussions  by  its  members,  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
PI6iade  organization  was  the  patriotic  one  of 
establishing  the  inherent  excellence  of  the  French 
language,  considering  the  best  means  for  en- 
riching and  developing  it,  and  then  experiment- 
ing, in  various  creative  efforts,  in  order  to  obtain 
actual  results  from  this  exploited  medium  of 
expression.  The  general  method  of  enrichment 
was  to  be  along  the  line  of  digestive  imitation 
already  made  familiar  by  the  Humanists. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  these  discus- 
Bions  soon  gathered  to  themselves  most  of  the 
conventional  themes  and  notions  which  then 
formed  the  body  of  critical  controversy  in 
Europe:  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  various 
new  turns  and  interpretations  were  given  to 
Pl£iade  theories,  by  external  conditions,  by  the 
personal  views  of  later  controversialists,  by  the 
character  and  fate  of  literary  attempts  among 
the  members.  By  1579,  indeed,  Baif  had  em- 
phasized and  tested  classic  versifying  to  an 
extent  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  his  fellows  three 
decades  earlier;  E^tienne  had  arisen  from  his 
Greek  Humanism  to  exalt  the  French  language 
and   msist   upon    its   protection    from   Italian 
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taint;  Du  Bartas,  seizing  some  of  the  tenets 
of  P16iade  theory,  had  carried  them  to  extremes 
in  the  interests  of  Protestant  poetry ;  the  classic 
type  of  drama  had  gained  a  wide  vogue  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Italians;  and  the  verse 
forms  of  Italy,  exploited  first  by  P16iade  leaders, 
had  taken  further  shape  in  the  hands  of 
Desportes.  Various  new  treatises  on  literary 
criticism  had  appeared  in  tUese  thirty  years, 
including  several  commentaries  on  Aristotle's 
Poetics;  and  even  in  England  the  Humanists 
had  progressed  to  the  threshold  of  vernacular 
exploitation.*  Obviously  Sidney  and  his  friends, 
with  their  scholarly  attainments  and  wide  ex- 
perience,  had  constant  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  this  whole  development.  An 
elaborate  parallel  between  their  activities  and 
those  of  the  P16iade,  then,  would  of  necessity 
contain  many  details  in  no  way  indicative  of 
immediate  influence,  however  real  such  influence 
may  have  been  in  general.  The  better  plan,  as 
already  suggested,  is  to  select  those  phases  in 
which  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why  England 
should  have  been  affected  by  French  example. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  existence  of  the 
Areopagus  circle  itself.  The  Areopagus  proper 
may  indeed  have  been  no  more  thaii  Harvey 
understood  it  to  be,  an  association  or  academy 
to  experiment  with  classic  metres  in  the  ver- 
nacular. The  Accademia  della  Nuova  Poesia 
had  existed  for  this  purpose  forty  years  earlier, 

'  Of.  on  this  whole  matter  J.  E.  Spiruram,  Literary 
CrUiciem  in  the  Renaissance,  New  York,  1899. 
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in  Italy,  Baif's  Acadimie  de  Poisie  et  de 
Miisiqiie,  chartered  by  the  French  king  only 
two  years  before  Sidney's  first  visit  to  France, 
must  certainly  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  this  English  group.  But  it  has  been  care- 
fully noted  that  in  the  real  thought  and  effort 
in  which  this  English  circle  cooperated  there  was 
the  wider  purpose  which  was  fundamental  with 
the  Pelade. 

England  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  Plfiiade 
for  this  patriotic  conception  of  the  vernacular, 
nor  for  the  plan  of  digestive  imitation  by  which 
the  native  tongue  was  to  receive  enrichment. 
Controversy  on  the  question  had  begun  with 
Dante,  and  been  carried  on  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Bembo,  Castlglione.  Varchi.  Muzio, 
Tolomei,  and  others,  to  be  finally  summed  up 
for  Italy  U3  an  oration  by  Salviati  m  1564.* 
French  Humanists  ha<l  broken  the  path  for  the 
Pl^iade,  and  Estienne  had  supplemented  Pl^iade 
effort.  English  Humanism,  with  which  Sid- 
ney's group  was  Intimately  connected,  had  ad- 
vanced just  to  the  dividing  line,  or  a  bit  beyond. 
John  Sturm,  Ascham's  friend  and  counselor, 
seeking  only  the  perfection  of  prose  Latinity 
among  students,  and  deploring  the  time  lost  by 
children  in  learning  a  vernacular  tongue,  had 
advocated  a  liberal  system  for  the  imitation  of 
models  of  style.  He  confessed  admiration  for 
modem  Italian  poetry,  and,  in  lieu  of  good 
Latin,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  ver- 


>  a.  Spingam,  op.  eit.,  pp.  161-162. 
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nacular  as  a  source  of  refinement.^  His  ideas 
found  their  way  into  England  through  such  men 
as  Ascham  and  Cheke.  His  more  liberal  trea- 
tise^  De  nobUiUUe  liieraUiy  was  translated  in  1570. 
Sir  John  Cheke,  still  thinking  of  the  ideal  of 
excellence  in  Latin  prose,  advocated  a  plan  of 
digestive  imitation  similar  to  Sturm's,  illustrat- 
ing it  by  Cicero's  imitation  of  Demosthenes. 
H^  example  thus  considered  imitation  in  a 
language  that  was  different  from  that  of  the 
model.'  Roger  Ascham  drew  his  doctrine  of 
imitation  directly  from  Sturm  and  Cheke,  and 
restated  the  example  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
for  those,  presumably,  who  would  learn  perfec- 
tion in  Latin  prose  style.  Ascham  was  ready 
enou^  to  accept  material  from  the  Italian 
Humanists,  but  was  outspoken  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Circe-enchantments  of  Italian  roman- 
tic literature. 

We  are  privileged  to  see  Harvey  almost  in 
process  of  transformation  in  regard  to  vernacular 
usage.  In  his  earlier  studies  he  was  a  devout 
and  somewhat  bigoted  worshiper  of  Ciceronian 
**eloquentia."  During  a  vacation  from  the 
university  in  1577,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, he  had  been  won  away  from  this  narrow 
position,  and  had  come  to  look  for  the  whole 
man  in  a  writer  as  the  source  of  style;  and, 
thou^  still  exalting  Cicero,  to  attend  first  to 

^  Cf .  Charles  Sohmidt,  La  vU  et  les  travaux  de  Jean 
Sturm,  Strasbourg,  1S55. 

'  Cf .  John  Stnrpe,  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  London, 
1706. 
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the  life  and  power  of  the  man  and  not  the  mere 
surface  polish  of  hia  language.  "Let  every 
man,"  he  says  significantly,  "loam  to  be.  not 
a  Roman,  but  a  Frenchman.  German,  Briton, 
or  Italian."  '  Indeed  by  this  time  modem 
literature  and  modem  customs  from  the  con- 
tinent, previously  condemned  by  Ascham,  were 
making  considerable  inroadfi  into  England,  as 
Harvey  complains  in  various  places.' 

Sidney  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  Human- 
ist point  of  view,  at  least  emce  the  beginning  of 
his  acquaintanciywith  Languet.  Aa  late  as  1579, 
in  writing  to  hia  younger  brother  Robert,  then 
abroad,  he  was  aa  outspoken  as  Ascham  or 
Harvey  in  condemning  the  life  and  customs  of 
Italy,  though  there  is  nothing  said  of  her  lit- 
erature. To  Robert  also  he  expressed  tersely 
enough  his  views  on  Ciceronianism:  "So  you 
can  sp)eak  and  write  Latin,  not  barbarously,  I 
never  require  great  study  in  Ciceronianiara,  the 

'Cf.  Henry  Morley,  "Spenser's  Hobbinoll,"  in  Fort- 
nighllu  Review,  v.  (a.  h,),  279. 

'  £^0.  in  his  hexameter  poem  roncernin)?  such  fashions, 
LetUr  Book,  p.  97,  with  the  line.  "O  lymes,  O  manners, 
O  FVuneh,  O  Italish  Inglande."  There  is  a  similar 
atrain  in  hia  "Earthtjuake"  letter  to  Spenser:  "Tully 
and  Demosthenes  nothing  so  much  studyed.  as  they 
were  wont*:  Uvie  and  Salust  possiblye  rather  more, 
than  lesae;  Lucian  never  so  much:  Aristotle  muchc 
named,  but  little  read:  Xenophon  and  Plato,  reckned 
amonRest  Discoursers,  and  conceited  Superficiall  f ellowert : 
.  .  .  Matchiavell  a  great  man :  Ca.stilio  of  no  small 
reputation :  Petrarch  and  Boecace  in  every  raana 
mouth:  .  .  .  The  French  and  Italian  when  so  highly 
regarded  of  SchollersT  The  Latine  and  Greeke,  when 
so  llghtlyt"    Worh.  ed,  Orosart,  i,  69, 
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chief  abuse  of  Oxford,  qui  dum  verba  sectantur, 
res  ipsas  negligvnl."  '  Spejiser,  as  a  boy  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  must  have  come  in 
contact  with  Dr.  Mulcaster,  then  head-master. 
Mulcaster  was  a  liberal  Humaniet,  who  by  1582, 
when  he  published  his  First  part  of  the  Ele- 
mentarie,  was  willing  to  express  a  defense  of  the 
English  vernacular  as  enthusiastic  as  any  of 
those  yet  encountered.' 

There  seems  to  be  somethmg  wanting  in 
English  Humanism,  and  for  that  matter  in  all 
Humanism,  to  account  entirely  for  the  con- 
certed activity  of  Sidney's  circle.  Humanism 
offered  the  speculations  of  schoolmen  seeking 
excellence  in  oratorical  prose,  often  with  no 
regard  for  poetry' ;  and  approached  vernacular 
enrichment  usually  with  regret  that  a  perfect 
Latinity  could  not  be  had.  Indeed  for  a  proto- 
type of  the  Areopagus  group  in  its  larger  sense 
only  one  circle  of  men  appears  available.  The 
P16iflde  wiTe  poetic  enthusiasts  united  to  carry 
into  actual  practice  the  ideas  they  had  received 
from  Humanism.  The  work  they  had  under- 
taken must  have  been  familiar  to  Sidney's 
group,  just  as  the  results  of  their  undertakings, 
however  divergent  from  original  intentions, 
were  familiar.  In  1575,  Ronsard's  Abrigi  de 
PArt  Poetique  franfois  was  utilized  by  Gascoigne 
as  a  model  for  hia  Ceriayne  Notes  of  Instruction 

'These  letters  ore  prints  in  Sidney's  MitceUaTuout 
WorkM,  ed.  W.  Gray,  Oxford,  1829,  p.  278  iq. 

•  Ci.  I-  Diaraeli,  Amtnitwt  of  Literature,  New  Yofk, 
1847;  ii.  27;  also  Henry  Morley,  Bnglith  WrUert,  Ix.  187. 
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concerning  the  Making  of  Verse ; '  the  very  year 
of  the  Harvey-Spenser  letters,  Kstienne'sPr^ce/- 
lence  du  iangage  fran^ois  was  recalling  in  men's 
mind  the  service  of  the  Pl^iade  leaders.  The 
large  results  of  their  united  activities  were 
vividly  enough  remembered  to  make  them  a 
natural  model  for  eager  young  English  poeta 
with  similar  ambitions. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  further 
French  influence  in  the  activities  of  the  Are- 
opagus group,  an  interesting  parallel  deserves 
attention,  involving  the  possibility  that  the 
versatile  career  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
was  modeled  considerably  on  that  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  the  "amiable  mother  of  the  Renais- 
sance" in  France.  Margaret  was  one  of  those 
brilliant,  attractive,  and  thoroughly  capable 
Renaissance  women,  so  familiar  in  Italian 
society.  She  was  of  the  religious  type,  how- 
ever, represented  among  the  Italians  by  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  with  whom  indeed  Margaret 
exchanged  letters.  She  was  equipped  with  a 
good  education,  a  large  intellectual  endowment, 
and  a  full  capacity  for  enjoying  life,  giving  her 
power  in  social  relations,  in  literary  effort,  and 
to  some  extent  in  political  affairs.  She  had  for 
many  years  her  coterie  of  poets,  and  after  1540 
encouraged  them  in  the  study  and  expression 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.^  Her  patronage 
was  thoroughly  disinterested,  prompted  largely 

'  Thia  is  notert  by  Spingam,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
'  Cf ,  Abel  Lefr&nc,     Le  PlatoDisme  et  la  litt&vture 
en  Fiaace,"  in  £n>.  d'hiibrin  lilt,  dt  la  Franu,  1896. 
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by  an  open-hearted  benevolence.  Her  house- 
hold was  the  asylum  for  harassed  preachers  and 
free-thinkere,  as  well  as  the  meeting-place  of 
poets;  and  both  classes  joined  in  celebrating 
her  gentlenetfs  and  sweet  sympathy  even  more 
than  her  sparkle  of  wit  and  beauty  of  person. 
Brantdme  puts  it  in  this  way,  "Elle  estoit  tr&s 
bonne,  douce,  gratieuse,  charitable,  grand' 
aumosniere  et  ne  desdaignant  personne."  '  Mar- 
garet was  also  devoutly  religious.  Fiom  early 
life  she  accepted  many  of  the  Protestant  teach- 
ings and  evidenced  a  decided  leaning  toward 
those  who  professed  the  faith.  She  never 
formally  broke  away  from  Catholicism,  and  the 
ri^d  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  in  general  equally 
distasteful  to  her.  The  more  liberal  early  teach- 
ings of  the  Reformation  appealed  rather  to  her 
mind,  deeply  tinged  as  it  was  by  mysticism.  This 
is  the  mood  of  her  numerous  religious  poems,  the 
spirit  that  found  pleasure  in  welcoming  all  those 
who  suffered  for  truth's  sake.  Even  her  Platon- 
ism  was  taken  up  reverently  and  fused  with 
this  religious  mysticism,'  so  that  its  literature, 
under  her  inspiration,  is  rather  theoretical  than 
highly  adulatory. 

■  Bruit&mc,  tEurrru,  ed.  Bibl.  Elz^v.,  Paris.  I8S0, 
X.  2B2.  Ct.  on  this  whole  chftrRctcriiation  A.  TiUey,  Lit- 
tratUTt  of  tht  French  RenaUaanct.  \.  06  tq. 

'  Thia  fusion  of  PUtoaisin  and  Christianfty  bad  of 
ooune  come  to  Mar^ret  out  of  Italy,  probably  from 
the  ttAching  of  Ficino.  A.  Lefranc,  ■'MarEuerite  de 
NavBiTc  et  Te  Platoufone  de  la  Rfnaiseafice, '  in  Bihl. 
d«  I'Seott  dft  CItarUt  Iviii.  259  $g.,  ralU  attention  to  the 
influcRM  of  N  icholas  de  Cuae,  really  a  f oferuaner  of  Ficino 
IB  this  regard. 
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There  was  every  reason  that  Sidney's  sister 
should  have  been  famiUar  with  the  character  of 
Margaret  and  the  significance  of  her  patronage 
of  French  letters;  every  reason  too  that  she 
should  have  admired  and  imitated  such  a  per- 
sonality. England  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  struggles  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
throughout  these  the  family  of  Margaret  had 
been  much  in  evidence.  Sidney's  warm  friend- 
ship with  Henry  of  Navarre,  Margaret's  grand- 
son, has  already  been  noted  as  extending  from 
1572.  Sixteen  tales  from  Margaret's  HeptamS- 
ron  had  been  incorporated  in  Painter's  Poiace 
of  Pleasure,  first  published  in  1566.  The  com- 
plete work,  after  circulating  for  forty  years, 
retained  interest  enough  to  justify  an  English 
version  in  1597  and  another  in  1600.  Her 
Miroir  de  I'&me  picheresse  ha<l  been  turned  into 
Elnglish  as  early  as  1544  by  the  young  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  thus  bore  among  English  people 
the  mark  of  royal  favor. 

The  parallel  of  Lady  Pembroke  to  Margaret 
of  Navarre  may  be  rapidly  developed,  chiefly 
by  quotation  from  a  host  of  tributes  and  dedi- 
cations.' During  her  brother's  life  she  had  been 
intimately  concerned  in  most  of  his  literary 
labors.  At  his  death  she  worked  over  and 
augmented  his  Arcadia  and  gave  it  to  the  pub- 
lic in  authorized  form ;  completed  the  verse 
translations  of  the  Psalms  which  they  had  begun 
together ;  translated  from  the  French  Duplessis- 

'  Cf.    Alice   H.    Luce,    The   Counteig   o/  Pembroke's 
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Momay's  Discours  de  la  vie  et  de  la  marly  as  a 
companion  piece  to  her  brother's  half-finished 
rendering  of  the  V6rUi  de  la  religion  chres- 
tienne,  which  was  completed  by  Arthiir  Golding ; 
and  turned  into  English  Gamier's  classic  tragedy 
of  ArUoine.  Testimony  to  her  ability  as  a 
writer  is  abundant,  but  these  quotations  appear 
most  authoritative:  — 

"  Urania,  sister  unto  Astrofell, 
In  whose  brave  mynd,  as  in  a  golden  coffer, 
AU  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are, 
More  rich  than  perles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher, 
And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfuU  and  rare." 

—  Spenser,  Colin  CUnUf  U.  488  aq, 

'*  Learned  Mary,  the  honorable  Countease  of  Pembrook 
...  is  very  liberall  unto  Poets ;  besides  shee  is  a  most 
delicate  Poet,  of  whome  I  may  say,  as  Antipater  Sido- 
nius  writeth  of  Sappho :  — 

Dulcia  Mnemosyne  demirana  carmina  Sapphua, 
Quasaivit  decima  Pieris  unde  foret." 

—  Meres,  Palladia  Tamia,  in  Arber's  Engliah 
Gamer y  ii.  101. 

Her  extensive  patronage  of  literary  men  was 
characterized  by  clearness  of  vision  and  breadth 
of  purpose,  as  Daniel  indicates  in  the  dedication 
of  his  classic  tragedy  Cleopatra :  — 


« 


Loe  heere  the  labour  which  she  did  impose, 

Whose  influence  did  predominate  my  Muse : 

The  starre  of  wonder  my  desires  first  chose 

To  guide  their  travels  in  the  course  I  use : 

She,  whose  cleare  brishtnesse  had  the  powre  t'  infuse 

Strength  to  my  thou^ts,  from  whence  these  motions 

came, 
Call'd  up  my  spirits  from  out  their  low  repose, 
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To  sing  of  State,  and  tragicke  notes  to  frame, 

I,  who  (contented  with  an  humble  son  a,) 

Hade  musique  to  my  selfe  that  pleased  me  beat. 

And  onely  told  of  Delia  and  her  wrong, 

And  prais'd  her  eyes,  and  plaind  mine  owne  unrest: 

(A  text  from  whence  my  Muse  had  not  digreat) 

Madam,  had  not  thy  well  grac'd  Antony ; 

(Who  all  alone,  having  remained  long,) 

Requir'd  his  Cleopatras  company."  ' 

Nicholas  Breton,  in  the  dedication  of  WU's 
TrenchmouT,  1597,  preserves  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  refined  household  over  which  she  presided, 
suggesting  also  her  benevolence. 

"  It  was  my  greatest  happiness  that  of  this  world 
I  ever  founde,  to  light  into  the  court-like  home  of 
A  right  worthy  honorable  lady.  .  .  .  Her  house 
being  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  little  Court.,  her  Lorde 
in  place  of  no  meane  command,  her  person  no  less 
than  worthily  and  honourablie  attended,  as  well  with 
Gentlewomen  of  excellent  spirits,  as  divers  Gentlemen 
of  fine  cartage :  .  .  .  a  house  richly  garnished,  honor 
kindly  entertained,  vertue  highly  esteemed,  service 
well  rewarded,  and  the  poor  blessedly  relieved.  .  .  . 
Ever  since  ...  if  I  have  come  among  men,  it  hath 
been  like  a  Faire  of  rude  people,  compared  to  the 
sweet  company  of  that  house ;  if  in  the  company  of 
women,  like  a  meeting  of  Gossips,  in  respect  of  the 
gracious  spirila  of  the  sweete  creatures  of  that  little 
paradise.'  ' 

This  description  certainly  approaches  the  con- 
ditions that  characterized  the  households  of 
the  great  ladies  of  the  Renaissance.  That 
Breton  himself  was  aware  of  the  resemblance, 
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appears  from  his  dedication  of  the  PUgnmage 
to  Paradise,  five  years  earlier :  — 

who  hath  redde  of  the  Duchesse  of  Urbina, 
may  aaie,  the  Italians  wrot«  nel:  but  who  knowea 
the  Coiint«B9e  of  Pembroke.  I  think  hath  cause  to 
write  better:  and  if  she  had  many  followers,  have 
not  you  mo  serx-anta?  and  if  they  were  so  mindfull  of 
their  favours,  shall  we  be  forg;etfull  of  our  dueties? 
no,  I  am  assured,  that  some  are  not  ignorant  of  your 
worth,  which  will  not  be  idle  in  your  service.  .  ,  ."' 

Some  of  the  phraseology  id  this  last  quotatitm 
seems  to  suggest  the  Platonic  cult,  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Lady  Pembroke  and  her 
I  household,  if  only  through  Sidney's  regard  for 
L  it.  His  WTiting  is  frequently  colored  by  Platonic 
doctrine.  As  early  as  1575  Banosius  recognized 
his  devotion  to  it;  and  as  late  as  1584-1585, 
(^ordano  Bruno,  a  vigorous  exponent  of  Platon- 
isra,  was  dedicating  books  to  him.'  The  Delia 
sonnets  of  Daniel,  dedicated  to  Lady  Pembroke, 
are  full  of  Platonic  spirit,  and  it  is  sigificant 
that  the  title  is  probably  borrowed  from  Maurice 
Scfeve's  Dtlie,  objet  de  la  plus  hauU  verlu,  a  col- 
lectitm  of  dizains  prepared  under  patronage  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre  and  celebrating  the  highest 
type  of  Platonism. 

*  Tt  is  an  open  question  how  seriously  Daniel  looked 
to  Lady  Perobroke  as  the  real  Delia  of  his  sonnet  se- 
quence. The  29th  Sonnet,  "To  M.  P.,"  with  its  sug- 
gr^tjnn  of  poverty  or  hurnble  rank  a<*  a  barrier  to  love. 
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^H  The  blending  of  Platonism  and  Christianity 

^H  already  noticed  in  her  continental  prototypes 

^M  was  present  in  La<ly  Pembroke.     But  just  as 

^M  Margaret,  under  French  influences,  had  devel- 

^H  oped  her  reformeti  faith  beyond  that  of  Vittoria 

^1  Colonna,  and  niade  it  more  the  directive  force 

of  her  existence;  bo  Lady  Pembroke,  under 
favorable  environment  in  England,  was  a  devout 
Protestant,  firm  in  convictions  which  Platonism 
could  beautify  but  not  change.  The  religious 
character  of  her  own  works  would  be  proof 
enough  of  this;  the  Protestantism  of  her  circle 
atlds  weight  to  the  thought ;  and  a  computation 
of  the  actual  amount  of  religious  literature 
dedicated  to  her  honor  in  and  out  of  her  circle 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever.  These  things  do 
not,  of  course,  establish  the  fact  of  La^ly  Pem- 
broke's emulation  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 
Every  point  noted,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
could  be  paralleled  as  well  in  Vittoria  Colonna. 
But  the  interest  of  Ejiglish  Protestants  m  gen- 
eral and  the  Sidneys  in  particular  in  the  re- 
ligious contentions  of  France,  makes  It  unlikely 
that  the  Lady  Mary  at  this  time  would  have  gone 
farther  for  a  model  than  to  this  French  patronras 
of  liberal  Protestantism  and  national  letters. 

There  now  remain  to  be  considered  those  par- 
ticular lines  of  activity  in  the  circle  of  the  Sid- 
neys which  for  one  reason  or  another  seem  in- 
debted to  French  influence.  For  instance  there 
are  some  methods  of  language  enrichment  which 
give  such  indication,  particularly  the  revival 
of  archaisms  and  the  use  of  compound  words. 
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In  the  earlier  documents  of  the  PI6iade,  archaic 
Prejicb  was  a  resource  urged  much  more  em- 
phatically by  Ronsard  than  by  Du  Bellay.  The 
actual  poetry  of  the  Pl^iade,  however,  was  all 
in  the  direction  of  Italian  imitation;  and  the 
possible  employment  of  archaism  was  practically 
forgotten  until  the  spirited  campaign  of  Estienne 
in  its  defense  and  agamst  Italianising.  Es- 
tienne'8  insiatence  on  the  inherent  excellence  of 
his  native  tongue  became  public  as  early  ae 
1565,  in  his  treatise,  De  la  conformiti  du  langage 
fran^ois  avec  le  grec,  and  was  vigorously  sup- 
porte*!  in  his  Dialogues  du  noitveau  langage^ 
and  La  pricellence  du  langage  fran^ois,  appearing 
in  1578  and  1579,  just  when  the  Shepheardes 
Calendar  was  taking  final  form.  The  anti- 
Italian  tone  of  Estienne's  doctrine,  while  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  position  of  one  group  of 
the  Humaniats,'  certainly  ha<l  little  effect  on  the 
poetry  of  the  English  circle,  who  imitated  the 
Italians  as  the  Pl^iade  had  done.'  The  use  of 
archaism,    however,    found    one    vigorous   ad- 

'  The  probable  dependence  of  Danfel'a  MwophHia 
upon  this  work  has  been  noted,  lupro.  p.  40,  note. 

•Sir  John  Chekc,  tor  iiwtftnce.  "would  allow  of  no 
worda  but  such  as  were  Inie  English,  or  of  Saxon  origi- 
nal."    (Lift,  by  John  Strype,  p.  213.) 

'  Marty-Laveaux.  La  Lan/pie  de  la  PUiade,  I.  44, 
rolee  that  Ronsard,  as  he  grew  old.  talked  "'  TLpudJaliiig 
the  fwmpous  new  classical  tenna  adopted  by  hisimilatore, 
and  insiMinK  only  on  archaic  and  dialect  borrowing. 
Yrt  he  hod  no  far  conformed  to  popular  opinion  (in  fhc 
facp  of  Pliiade  leaching)  as  (o  withdraw  most  of  his 
archaic  and  dialect  expressions  from  hia  work  and  leavv 
the  Greek  and  Latin  coinages  in. 
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herent,  —  Edmund  Spenser.  His  fondness  foi 
archaic  diction,  not  only  in  the  Calendar,  where 
there  was  reasonable  justification  for  it,  but  also 
throughout  the  whole  structure  of  the  Faerie 
Qveene,  is  familiar  enough.  In  E.  K.'s  letter 
to  Harvey,  accompanying  the  Calendar,  there  is 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  value  of  such 
language,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Estienne's  con- 
temporary writings. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  especial!  praise,  of  many, 
which  are  due  to  thb  poet,  that  he  hath  labored  to 
restore,  as  to  their  rightlull  heritage,  such  good  and 
naturall  English  wordes  as  have  beene  long  time  out 
oF  use,  and  almost  cleane  disherited.  Which  is  the 
only  cause,  that  our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of 
it  self  is  both  Full  inough  for  prose,  and  stately  inough 
for  verse,  hath  longtime  been  counted  most  bare  and 
barren  of  both.  Which  default  when  as  some  en- 
devoured  to  salve  and  recure,  they  patched  up  the 
holes  with  peeces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  borrow- 
ing here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every 
where  of  the  Latin,  not  weighing  how  ill  those  tongues 
accord  with  themselves,  but  much  worse  with  ours : 
So  now  they  have  made  our  English  tong  a  gallimaufray 
or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches."  ' 

Sidney  in  the  Defense  of  Poesy  tersely  dis- 
poses of  the  matter  unfavorably,'  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Spenser  and  his 
editor  were  prompted  from  France. 

'  Spenser,  Wkt.  ed.  Grosart,  ii.  25. 

'  "That  same  framing  of  his  [the  Calendar's]  style  to 
an  old  rustic  language  1  dare  not  allow,  since  neither 
Theocritus  in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sannaxzaro 
in  Italian  did  affect  It."  (Apotogie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber, 
p.  62.) 
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Regarding  the  use  of  compound  words,  the 
only  statement  from  Du  Bellay  is  capable  of  a 
more  general  interpretation:  "Je  veux  bien 
avertir  celuy  qui  entreprendra  un  grand  oeuvre, 
qu'il  ne  craigne  point  d'inventer,  adopter,  et 
composer  k  I'immitation  des  Grecz  quelques  motz 
francoys,  comme  Ciceron  se  vante  d'avoir  fait 
en  sa  langue."  *  Ronsard,  however,  in  the 
Abr6gi  de  Vart  poitique,  1565,  is  explicit  enough : 
''Tu  composeras  hardiment  des  mots  k  I'imita- 
tion  des  Grecs  et  des  Latins,  pourveu  qu'ils 
soient  gracieux  et  plaisans  k  I'aureille/' '  The 
most  devoted  adherent  of  this  practice  will  be 
found  to  be  Du  Bartas,  whose  Protestant  poetry 
was  well  known  to  the  Areopagus  following. 
Whether  they  took  immediate  impulse  from  Du 
Bartas  or  looked  back  of  him  to  Pl^iade  dictum, 
Spenser,  and  more  especially  Sidney,  used  com- 
pounds freely  in  their  works,  while  Sidney 
definitely  recommended  them  in  the  Defense  of 
Poesy.  The  English,  he  says,  ''is  particularly 
happy  in  compositions  of  two  or  three  words 
together,  near  the  Greek,  far  beyond  the  Latin, 
—  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  can  be 
in  a  language."*  The  fact  that  Sidney's  use 
of  compounds,  especially  in  the  Arcadia,  was 
recognized  as  due  to  French  influence,  is  shown 
by  the  following,  from  Hall's  Vergidemiarum :  — 

"  He  knows  thegrace  of  that  new  elegance 
Which  sweet  Fnilisides  fetch'd  of  late  from  France, 

'  Deffenee  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  franfoyee,  bk.  ii. 
chap.  6. 

>  Ronaard,  (Euvree,  ed.  Bibl.  Elz6v.,  vii.  335. 
'  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  71. 
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That  well  beseem'tl  hia  hi^h-stil'd  Arcady, 
Thou^  others  marre  it  with  much  liberty, 
In  epithets  tfl  join  two  wordes  in  one 
Forsooth  for  adjei^tivea  can't  stand  alone; 
As  a  irreat  poet  could  of  Bacchus  say 
That  ne  waa  Semele-femori-gena."  ' 

Through  the  combined  influence  of  Sidney  and 
Spenser  and  of  the  poetry  of  Du  Bartas,  both  in 
the  original  and  in  Sylvester's  translation,  this 
excessive  use  of  compounds  spread  rapidly 
through  English  literature,  a  French  importa- 
tion of  weighty,  if  not  salutary,  influence.' 

In  the  mtroduction  of  classic  metres,  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  Areopagus  program,  appears 
another  activity  urged  upon  the  reformers  from 
many  directions.  Naturally  this  method  of 
Versifying  was  a  popular  one  with  the  later 
Humanists.  Among  the  English,  Ascham  and 
Harvey  were  particularly  urgent  regarding  it. 
On  the  continent  it  had  enjoyed  an  extensive 
history,  originating  in  Italy  and  spreading  to  all 
countries  imder  Italian  influence.  The  Italian 
Accademia  delta  Nuova  Poesia  has  already  been 
mentioned,  from  which  came  Tolomei's  book  of 
precept  and  experiment,  Versi  e  Regale  de  la 
NuQva  Poesia  Toscana,  published  at  Rome  in 
1539.  Various  treatises  and  hexameter  poems 
appeared  in  Italy  and  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  among  which  the  earlier  utterances  of 
the   Plfiiade    offered  nothing  of  novelty.'    Of 

'  Bk.  vi.  satire  I. 
'  Cf.  the  diacUBBion  in  chap.  iv. 

•  O.  Cardueci  collects  the  Italian  poema  In  classical 
metres,  as  well  as  Tolomei's  rules,  ia  hba  La  Poe*ia  barbara 
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necessity,  these  discussions  and  creative  at- 
tempts soon  called  attention  to  an  important 
matter,  the  difficulty  of  adapting  a  modem 
language,  with  its  illogical  spelling,  to  the 
classic  system  of  quantitative  verse.  The  relief 
was  simple,  —  to  reform  the  orthography  and 
make  it  phonetic.  Ramus,  who  was  a  believer 
in  quantitative  verse  in  French,  advocated  this, 
together  with  the  simplified  spelling  that  would 
make  it  practicable,  in  his  Grammar,  in  1562. 
The  En^h  scholar.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ramus  at  Paris  some 
twenty  years  before  this,  and  after  returning 
to  Engliiid,  had  joined  with  his  friend  Johl 
Cheke  to  promulgate  a  phonetic  system  of  Eng- 
lish orthography.^ 

In  France,  Jean-Antoine  de  Baif ,  a  member  of 
the  Pl^iade  circle,  busied  himself  in  putting 
these  theories  into  practical  execution.  Draw- 
ing probably  upon  the  plan  of  the  Accademia 
deUa  Niurva  Poesia,^  as  well  as  upon  the  phonetic 
spelling  system  of  Ramus,  he  helped  to  organize, 
in  1570,  the  Acad&mie  de  Poisie  et  de  Musique* 
and  published,  four  years  later,  his  Etrenes  de 
Poezie  Fransoeze  an  Vfrs  Mezures,  in  which  his 

neiaecoli  xv  e  xvt,  Bologna,  1881.  Of.  also  G.  Mignini, 
Saagio  di  qrammaiica  storica:  i  versi  italiani  in  metrica 
lattna,  Penuria,  1886.  French  experiments  are  treated 
by  Effger,  HeU^isme  en  France.  Paris,  1860,  i.  290  9q., 
and  tSirmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  aeixihne  nkde  en  France, 
p.  113  9q. 

*  Cf.  John  Strype,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith;  ibid., 
Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke.        ^  Balf  visited  Italy  in  1563. 

'  Cf.  E.  Fr^my,  L'Aoadimie  dee  demiere  Valoii,  Paris, 
1887. 
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spelling  reform  is  patent  even  in  the  title.  The 
character  and  aim  of  this  Acad&mie  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  an  extract  from  the  "  Letters 
Patent "  of  the  king,  regarding  the  formal  re- 
quest of  Baif  and  the  musician  De  Courville :  — 

"...  contenant  que  depuis  trois  ans  en  q&  ils  au- 
roient  auec  grande  estudo  ic,  labeur  assiduel  vDanimO' 
ment  trauaill^  pour  I'aduancement  du  langa^  Fran^oia, 
h  remettre  sua,  tanl  la  fa^tin  de  la  Poeaie,  que  la 
mesure  &  regiement  de  la  Musique  anciennement 
vsit^  par  tea  Urecs  &  Romams,  .  .  .  &  que  d6s  cette 
heure  pour  le  peu  qu'ila  y  ont  employ^,  ila  auroient 
deaia  paracheu^  quelquea  essays  de  Vers  mesurei 
mis  en  Musique,  mesur^  selon  les  lois  6.  peu  pris  dee 
Maltres  de  \&  Musique  du  bon  &  ancieu  Age.  Et 
qu'apr^s  I'entreprise  loUable,  menfe  iusques  &  tel 
point,  ila  n'ayeat  pd  penser  ny  trouuer  meilleur  mayen 
de  mettre  en  lumiere  I'vsage  dcs  Essays  heureueement 
refissis,  .  .  .  que  dressaos  &  la  maniere  des  Anciens, 
vne  Academie  ou  Compagnie  compoa^e,  tant  de  Com- 
positeurs, de  Chantres  &  loUeurs  d'lnstrumens  de  la 
Musique,  que  des  honnestes  Auditeurs  d'icelle,  que 
non  eeuJement  seroit  vne  Eschole  pour  seruir  de 
Pepinierc,  d'oCl  Be  tireront  vn  Jour  Poetes  &  Musiciena, 
par  bon  Art,  instruits  &  dressez  pour  nous  donner 
plai^r,  mais  entierement  profitcroieot  au  public  .  .  ." ' 

A  survey  of  the  "Statuts"  governing  this 
assembly '  emphasizes  the  fact,  already  apparent 
here,  that  this  was  a  somewhat  formal  and 
elaborate  affair,  in  which  music  ha(l  a  very 
prominent  part,  but  that,  after  all,  practice  in 
classic  metres  was  really  carried  on  with  serious 
intent.    This  organization  was  in  its  full  vigor 
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when  Sidney  visited  France  in  1572.  It  de- 
dined  at  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  but  in  idl 
probability  came  to  Sidney's  attention  again 
soon  after  1576,  when  it  was  revived  with  a 
larger  scope,  as  the  Acadimie  du  PdUxis,  and 
Si(hiey's  friend  Pibrac  became  its  leader.* 

When  Sidney  and  his  friends  were  turned  to 
the  study  of  classic  metres,  probably  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Humanists  about 
them,  this  French  academy  must  have  been  in 
their  minds  as  representing  a  well-ordered 
method  of  getting  at  results.  True,  they  simpli- 
fied operations  to  suit  their  needs,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  when  Sidney  discusses  the  whole 
question  in  the  Defense  of  Poesy y  the  relation  of 
classic  verse  to  music  finds  a  place  in  his  non- 
committal statement :  — 

"Whether  of  these'  be  the  more  excellent  would 
bear  many  speeches;  the  ancient  no  doubt  more 
fit  for  music,  both  words  and  tune  observing  quantitv ; 
and  more  fit  lively  to  express  divers  passions,  by  the 
low  or  lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  The 
latter  likewise  with  his  rime  striketh  a  certain  music 
to  the  ear;  and,  in  fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though 
by  another  way,  it  obtaineth  the  same  purpose ;  there 
being  in  either,  sweetness,  and  wanting  in  neither, 
majesty.  Truly  the  English,  before  any  other  vulgar 
language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  sorts.'' ' 

'  Du  Bellay  {Defence,  pt.  i.  ch.  0)  alludes  briefly  to  the 
possibility  of  classic  metres  in  French ;  Pasquier  {Reeher' 
ekes  de  la  France,  bk.  vii.  ch.  11)  defends  them;  Chamard 
(ed.  of  Deffence,  1904,  p.  115)  mentions  Jodelle,  Denisot, 
Buttet,  Rapin,  D'  Aubign^,  even  Ronsard,  among  those 
interested  m  them. 

'  /.e.  ancient  or  modem  methods  of  versifying. 

'  Apologie  far  Patlrie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  70. 
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According  to  the  Harvey-Spenser  letters,  the 
actual  system  of  versifying  first  taken  up  by 
Sidney  was  not  that  of  Baif,  but  was  the  more 
difficidt  plan  projected  by  the  Engliehman  Drant,' 
demanding  a  strict  observance  of  the  Latin  rules 
for  syllabic  quantity  without  modifying  the 
orthography  to  facilitate  this.  Harvey  argues 
against  this  scheme  in  favor  of  a  system  in  which 
accepted  E^nglish  accents  shall  be  retained.  He 
also  insists  upon  the  necessity  for  a  reform  in 
spelling :  "  In  the  meane,  take  this  for  a  general 
Caveat,  and  say  I  have  revealed  one  great 
mysterie  unto  you:  I  am  of  Opinion,  there  is 
no  one  more  regular  and  justifiable  du-ection, 
eyther  for  the  assured,  and  mfallible  Certaintie 
of  our  English  Artificiall  Prosodye  particularly, 
or  generally  to  brmg  our  Language  into  Arte, 
and  to  frame  a  Granimer  or  Rhetorike  thereof : 
than  first  of  all  universally  to  agree  upon  one 
and  the  same  Ortographie,  in  all  pointes  con- 
formable and  proportionate  to  our  Common 
Natural  Prosodye."  '  The  system  of  spelling  he 
prefers  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

Already,  in  the  Defense  of  Poesy,  Sitlney  was 
unwilluig  to  commit  himself  regarding  English 


'  Yet  Harvey  likea  to  think  that  he  is  perhaps  re- 
sponaible  for  the  whale  undertaking.  Cf.  the  quotation 
on  p.  27  tupra.  "  I  cannot  choose,  but  thanke  and  honour 
the  good  Aungell.  whether  it  were  Gabriell  or  some  other 
that  put  so  good  a  notion  into  the  heads  of  these  two 
excellent  Gentlemen  .  .  ."  Spenser,  in  the  Latin  poem 
to  Harvey  attached  to  hia  letter  of  October,  1679,  spetUu 
of  Harvey  as  his  "Angel  Gabriel." 

'  Harvey,  Wkn.,  ed.  Groaart,  i.  76-77. 
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quantitative  verse.  He  and  Spenser  soon  real- 
ized the  futility  of  such  methods  for  them. 
Richard  Stanyhurst's  translation  from  the 
^neid,  in  1582,  produced  independently  of  the 
Areopagus  group,  displayed  vagaries  enough  to 
condemn  the  whole  project.  Several  rhetorical 
treatises,  however,  continued  to  support  the  idea 
somewhat  generally,  until  finally  Samuel  Daniel, 
m  his  Defence  of  Ryme,  1602,  offered  this  state- 
ment, apparently  with  the  authority  of  Lady 
Pembroke:  **The  Latin  numbers,  notwith- 
standing their  excellency,  seemed  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  ear  of  the  world."  ^  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Abraham  Fraunce,  following 
blindly  the  lead  of  early  Areopagus  activities, 
had  prepared  and  dedicated  to  Lady  Pembroke 
three  elaborate  compositions  in  hexameters, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuell,  1591 ;  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Ivychurch,  1591;  and 
Amyntas  Dale,  1592.  The  first  of  these  was 
accompanied  by  hexameter  versions  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.' 

In  the  marked  Protestantism  of  the  litera- 
ture produced  by  the  Areopagus  group  there  is 
probably  considerable  French  influence.  It  is 
true  that  from  its  inception  the  circle  itself  was 
so  emphatically  Protestant  that  anything  pro- 
duced there  might  receive  a  religious  coloring. 
But  during  the  formative  period  in  the  lives  of 

» Daniel,  Wkn,,  ed.  dt.,  iv.  39. 

'  Balf  made  two  different  attempts  to  render  the 
PBalms  into  hexameter  verse.  Cf.  (Euvrfj  ed.  dt., 
vol.  i.  Introduction;  also  v.  365. 
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Sidney  and  Spenser,  France  was  a  battle-ground 
of  Protestantism,  and  England  then  grew  accus- 
tomed to  watch  every  development  in  the  strug- 
gle and  look  to  the  great  Protestant  leaders 
there  for  inspiration.'  Sidney's  list  of  friends 
among  the  prominent  French  Protestants  has 
been  mentioned.  The  Plfiiade  itself  was  Catho- 
lic in  faith,  and  distinctly  pagan  in  its  Uterature. 
Soon,  however,  there  was  m  France  a  marked 
reaction  against  this  paganism,  led  by  men  who 
in  other  respects  were  friends  of  the  Pl^iade.  As 
early  as  1550,  Theodore  de  BSze,  m  the  preface 
to  his  Sacrifice  d' Abraham'  regrets  that  "tant 
de  bons  esprits  en  France  s'amusent  &  flatter 
leurs  idoles,  c'est  k  dire  leurs  seigneurs  ou  leurs 
damea;"  and  he  adds,  " 4  la  v6rit6  il  leur  seroit 
mieux  sfiant  de  chanter  un  cantique  k  Dieu  que 
de  p^trarquiser  un  sonnet  et  faire  Tamoureux 
transi." '  Estienne,  too,  added  the  charge  of 
paganism  to  his  general  objection  against 
Itdianization.  Du  Bartas  definitely  sounded 
the  call  of  the  "  Heavenly  Muse,"  summoning  all 
good  poets  to  turn  their  verse  to  the  celebration 
of  holy  things,  he  himself  setting  an  elaborate 
example.  His  Judith  and  thanie  were  pub- 
lished m  1573,  and  his  Premihre  Semaine  in  1578, 
just  before  the  formation  of  the  Areopagus. 
The  large  influence  his  poetry  exercised  in  &g- 

■  Cf.  Ihe  religious  material  in  the  list  of  traDslations, 
appendix  A. 

'  This  was  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  Golding 
In  J577. 

'  Noted  in  Louis  Clement,  Henri  Ettiermt  tl  »o» 
mivrtfraTUfaiM,  Paris,  1899,  p.  ie2. 
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land  has  been  suggested,  and  is  developed  fully 
in  a  separate  chapter.  By  the  time  this  Prot- 
estant influence  was  actively  operative  in  France 
and  England,  however,  it  was  supplemented  by 
another  impulse  toward  religious  literature,  the 
product  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  first  manifest 
in  Italy.  In  the  religious  spirit  of  Spenser's 
work  both  these  forces,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
are  involved.  Sidney,  too,  must  have  felt  them 
both,  although  his  direct  impulse  came  from 
Du  Bartas  and  French  Protestantism.^  In  the 
later  group,  centered  about  Lady  Pembroke, 
this  religious  tone  is  everywhere  present,  domi- 
nated by  the  convictions  of  the  lady  herself 
and  the  influence  of  Du  Bartas.  Fraunce, 
Breton,  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford  were  easily 
the  leaders  in  this  sort  of  composition,  as  a 
glance  at  the  titles  previously  quoted  from  them 
will  indicate. 

In  the  Defense  of  Poesy,  Sidney,  under  influ- 
ence from  the  current  continental  criticism  of 
his  time,  expressed  himself  at  length  regarding 
the  present  and  future  of  English  drama.  The 
popular  productions  of  his  day  he  foimd  bad, 
because  of  their  disregard  of  the  unities,  their 
blending  of  tragic  and  comic,  their  lack  of 
stately  dignity.  Seneca  was  named  as  a  stand- 
ard, with  some  qualified  praise  for  the  English 
tragedy  Gorboduc,  and  favorable  mention  of 
Buchanan's  tragedies  in  Latin.'    Out  of  this 

'  Gf .  his  Btatement  in  the  DefmUf  regarding  the  need 
of  religiouB  spirit  in  Ijrric  poetry,  infra,  p.  108. 
*  Apologie  far  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  C^  9q. 
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critical  attitude  of  Sidney's  probably  arose  the 
considerable  vogue  of  classic  tragedy  among 
the  later  members  of  his  circle.  The  actual 
impulse  came  from  Lady  Pembroke  herself, 
whose  Anionie,  written  in  1590  and  published 
two  years  later,  was  eoon  followed  by  similar 
compositions  by  Daniel,  Kyd,  Fulke  Greville, 
and  Sir  William  Alexander.  There  is  certainly 
some  French  influence  in  this  movement ; 
enough  at  least  to  claim  careful  investigation. 
There  were  various  influences  in  the  England 
of  that  day  to  encourage  any  individual  or 
coterie  of  scholarly  attainments  to  experiment 
in  classic  tragedy.  Sidney's  opinions  in  the 
Defense  were  merely  an  echo  of  the  accepted 
critical  theories  of  Italy  and  France,  which  were 
then  permeating  English  thought.  The  Senecan 
tragedies  themselves  were  then  familiar  to  Eng- 
lishmen, both  in  the  original  and  in  translation, 
the  7*671  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  which  appeared  in 
translation  in  1581,  being  in  most  instances 
reprints  of  earlier  separate  versions,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to  1559  and  1560.'  The 
academic  Latin  ptay  in  imitation  of  Seneca  was 
then  also  familiar,  as  is  shown  by  Sidney's 
reference  to  the  Latin  tragedies  composed  by 
the  Scotchman  Buchanan  in  France.  As  late 
as  1581,  Sidney  and  Leicester  were  present  at 
the    performance    of    Gager's    Latin    tragedy 

'  Ttoos  had  been  printed  in  1659,  and  Thyettea  in 
1580.  HippolytJii  waa  licensed  as  early  as  loo6-1557. 
C(.  CuntifTe.  Infliutrux  of  Senera  on  Etixabtlhan  Tragedy, 
London,  1893,  p.  3. 
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Mdeager,  at  Oxford.  This  play  was  printed  in 
1592.^  Numerous  other  products  of  this  sort 
were  appearing  from  time  to  time,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  Vernacular  trage- 
dies in  the  Senecan  vein  were  even  more  com- 
mon, especially  in  Italy  and  France;  and  these, 
pardleling  the  efforts  of  Lady  Pembroke  and 
her  circle,  would  seem  more  logically  to  be  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  English  vogue. 

This  a  priori  opinion  is  confirmed  in  part  by 
investigations  made  by  Dr.  John  Ashby  Lester 
some  years  ago.  These  involved  a  comparative 
study  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca;  the  early 
English  specimens  of  classic  tragedy  —  namely 
GorboduCy  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  and  Ttie  Mis- 
fortunes  of  Arthur;  a  group  of  French  classical 
tragedies  including  Jodelle's  CUopAtre,  Brunin's 
La  SoUane,  Gr^vin's  Cisar,  and  Gamier 's  Porde, 
Hippolyte,  Comiliej  La  Troade,  and  Antigone; 
and  finally,  the  available  specimens  of  classic 
tragedy  produced  by  Lady  Pembroke  and  her 
friends.'  In  general  he  found  that  the  early 
classical  trag^ies  in  English  differ  materially 
from  the  Senecan  usage  at  certain  points,  where 
the  later  English  group  is  one  with  the  French 
series  in  closely  foUo^^ing  the  Senecan  model. 
Thus  the  early  English  group  shows  the  employ- 
ment of  seventeen  and  even  twenty-two  ch&r- 

>  Cf .  Fleay,  Biog,  Chronicle  of  the  Englieh  Drama^ 
London,  1891,  i.  236. 

'The  results  are  embodied  in  his  dissertation,  Con^ 
nectione  bettoeen  the  Drama  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
particularly  in  the  EliiabeUian  Period,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1900  (unpublished). 
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acters  in  a  play,'  while  all  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Fulke  Greville's  poem  tragedies/ 
follow  Seneca  in  never  exceeding  ten.  While 
the  chorus  in  Seneca  averages  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  play,  that  of  the  early  English  group  never 
exceeds  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole,  though  the 
French  and  the  later  English  plays  again  closely 
follow  Seneca.*  The  same  cleavage  occurs  in  the 
matter  of  verse  form  in  the  choruses ;  the  first 
English  group,  like  the  early  Engli-sh  translations 
from  Seneca,  exhibiting  the  simplest  kind  of 
verse  with  regular  rhyme  scheme,  while  the 
French  and  later  English  plays  follow  Seneca 
himself  in  the  use  of  lyTic  metres,'  and  display 
intricate  rhyme  schemes,  developing  in  com- 
plexity from  Jodelle  to  Alexander.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  later  English  group  follows  the 
French  series  in  a  definite  departure  from  the 
custom  found  in  Seneca  and  the  early  English 
specimens,  of  using  the  chorus  merely  as  an 
"ideal  spectator"  moralizing  upon  the  action. 
It  shares  rather  in  the  development  of  the  play, 
though  sometimes  to  a  very  limited  extent.* 

In  this  manner,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, are  derived  the  conclusions  that  the 

'  TaTicrcd  and  Oismunda  is  an  exception  on  thie 
count,  there  being  only  ei^ht  characters;  Philola*  ie 
on  exception  on  the  other  ade,  employing  Edxteen. 

*  XJoham  has  eighteen  scenes  and  Sfualapka  fifteen. 

*  Philotat  is  again  an  exception,  the  chorua  being 
only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole, 

<  Exception  is  again  fotmd  in  the  dramas  of  Fulke 
Grevllle. 

>l'he  choruses  In  Buchanan's  Latin  tragedies  are 
little  more  than  moralizing  spectatOTB. 
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late  English  classic  drama  is  more  than  a  mere 
continuatioD  of  the  earlier  attempts,  unin- 
fluenced from  without ;  that,  owing  to  its  paral- 
leling the  French  in  definite  departures  from 
both  the  original  and  the  translated  Seneca,  it 
can  hardly  have  received  its  new  impulse  from 
the  original  source ;  and  accordingly  that  it  was 
influenced  by  continental  vernacular  imitations 
of  Seneca,  with  the  antecedent  probability  in 
favor  of  the  French.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  detailed  fact  will  substantiate  these  con- 
clusions. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Antonie,  written 
in  1590,  and  printed  in  1592,  was  avowedly 
"done  into  English  from  the  French  of  Gamier," 
perhaps  the  most  popular  and  effective  of  that 
group  of  French  playwrights  who  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Pl^iade.  The  translation  is  an 
extremely  careful  one,  following  the  1585  edi- 
tion of  Gamier's  Antoine.  It  renders  his  Alex- 
andrine couplets  by  blank  verse,  and  strives  to 
reproduce  the  lyric  variety  of  his  choruses.'  It 
ifl  evident  that  Lady  Pembroke  intended  this 
translation  as  the  beginning  of  a  concerted 
effort.  Daniel's  dedicatory  stanzas  to  Cleo- 
patra, with  their  direct  testimony  of  Lady 
Pembroke's  agency  in  his  work,  have  beeo 
quoted;  as  has  Spenser's  mjunction  to  Daniel 
in  Colin  Chut,  that  he  try  his  wings  in  dealing 
with  tragic  plaints  and  pat^sionate  mischance. 
Considering  the  date  at  which  Colin  Clovt  was 
probably  composed,  it  is  certainly  a  plausible 
'  Luce,  op.  eU..  p.  41. 
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supposition  that  Spenser,  on  his  visit  to  England, 
had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  I-ady  Pem- 
broke, just  as  she  was  finishing  Antonie  and  urg- 
ing Daniel  to  follow  her  example;  and  that  the 
advice  in  Colin  Clovt  is  merely  Spenser's  public 
approval  of  the  plan  of  the  Countess. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra  first  appeared  in  1594, 
and  takes  up  the  story  where  I^afly  Pembroke's 
Antonie  drops  it.  There  had  been  numerous 
classical  plays  on  the  subject,  most  prominent 
being  Giraldi  Cinthio's  in  1541,  and  Jodelle's, 
in  1552;  but  no  immediate  source  for  Daniel's 
drama  has  been  found.  It  conforms  closely  to 
the  mEinner  of  Anl(mi£  and  its  French  prototypes, 
and  may  well  have  drawn  its  material  from 
North's  PliUarck.'  Its  popularity  with  readers 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  editions  required, 
appearing  in  1594,  1599,  1601,  1605,  1607,  1609, 
1611(2),  and  1623.  It  also  appears  in  two  dis- 
tinct versions,  the  editions  of  1607,  1609,  and 
1611  displaying  a  complete  working-over  with 
much  additional  material.*  This  new  material, 
at  least  in  part,  is  almost  certainly  based  on 
Gamier's  ATitoirie  or  on  Lady  Pembroke's  trans- 
lation.' 

In  his  dedication,  Daniel  promised  "other 
musique  in  this  higher  straine";  but  when  he 
turned  to  drama  agam  in  1605,  the  vogue  had 
decreased,*  and,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  his  own 

'  Loster,  op.  «(.,  p.  134. 

'Daniel.  Works,  ed-  Groawt,  iU.  31. 

'  Lester,  op.  cif.,  p.  142. 

•  EpisUe  dedicatory,  Workt.  ed.  Grosart,  iii.  102. 
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allegiance  appears  to  have  weakened  Bomewhat. 
The  material  of  PkUotas  is  not  French,  and  no 
source  for  the  play  has  come  to  light.  The  usual 
Senecan  form  and  spirit  are  maintained,  how- 
ever, with  some  variations.  There  are  sixteen 
characters  in  the  play,  and  no  monologue  is 
introduced.  The  choruses  occupy  only  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  extent  of  the  play,  and 
except  for  that  of  the  second  act,  are  in  heroic 
verse. 

About  this  time  Thomas  Kyd  contributed 
to  the  Senecan  vogue  a  translation  of  Garnier's 
Comilie,  under  the  title,  Pompey  the  Greai.  Aw 
/aire  Cometiaes  Tragedie.  This  appeared  in 
1594.  There  is  a  theor>',  based  on  an  extremely 
questionable  identification  of  Kyd  with  an  "up- 
start noverint"  criticized  in  Greene's  Menapkon, 
which  would  place  the  composition  of  Kyd's 
tragedy  before  15S9;  but  it  hardly  deserves 
consideration  here.'  The  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  the  aunt  of 
Lady  Pembroke.  Kyd  complains  of  the  "bitter 
times  and  privie  broken  passions"  he  has  en- 
dured in  wTJting  it.  and  promises  that  his  "pass- 
ing of  a  Winters  weeke  with  desolate  Cornelia" 
shall  be  followed  by  a  "Sommers  better  travel! 
with  the  Tragedy  of  Portia."  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  Kyd,  at  a  low  ebb  of  fortune, 
knew  of  the  successful  translation  by  Lady 
Pembroke  and  her  desire  to  encourage  the 
vogue,  and   used  this  means  of  gaining  her 


Cf.  Tbo6.  Kyd,  Comdia,  ed.  Qaamer.  p.  Iv. 
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patronage,  by  voluntary  contribution  to  her  pet 
project.  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  however. 
The  supposed  second  edition  of  Cornelia  has 
been  shown  to  have  been  only  a  reissue  of  un- 
sold copies,  with  changed  title-page ; '  and  the 
promised  tranalation  of  Garnier's  Porcie,  so  far 
as  we  know,  never  came  to  light.  It  is  not  fair 
to  account  for  this  failure  by  a  decline  of  in- 
terest in  these  classic  tragedies,  for  the  numer- 
ous editions  of  Daniel's  play  show  that  this 
decline  came  much  later.  It  would  seem  more 
probable  that  the  auflience  for  which   Lady 

L Pembroke  and  Daniel  were  wTiting  resented 
this  attempt  of  Kyd  to  break  into  the  circle, 
while  his  u.sual  public  had  no  taste  for  such 
efforts.  The  statement  in  William  Clerke's 
Polimnnteia.  1595,  appears  to  bear  this  out: 
"Cornelia's  Tragedy,  however  not  respected, 
wa.s  excellently  well  done."  ' 
The  tragedies  of  Fulke  Greville,  upon  closer 
investigation  of  their  date,  fit  much  more  ac- 
curately into  the  general  movement  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  Greville's  own  testimony, 
in  his  Life  of  Sidri^,  fixes  the  time  of  writing 
considerably  earlier  than  1608-1609.  the  date 
commonly  a-ssigned  because  quarto  editions  are 
known  to  have  existed  then.*  He  states  specifi- 
cally that  the  treatises  which  were  to  be  his 
choruses  were  written  in  his  youth ;  *  and  that, 


■  Cf.  Thos.  Kyd,  Comtiuf.  ed.  Gaaaner,  p.  iv. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  iv. 

'  Cf .  Luc«,  op.  eit.,  p.  49. 

'Lift  of  Sidney,  ed.  Grosart.  p.  151. 
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in  emulation  of  Sidney's  method,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  steal  minutes  of  time  from  his  daily 
services  and  ''employ  them  in  this  kind  of 
writings" — referring  to  the  tragedies.^  More 
explicit  still  are  his  statements  regarding  the 
destroyed  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
''Lastly,  concerning  the  tragedies  themselves, 
they  were  in  their  &st  creation  three :  whereof 
Antonie  and  Cleopatra,  according  to  their  ir- 
regular passions  in  forsaking  empire  to  follow 
sensuality,  were  sacrificed  in  the  fire.  The 
executioner,  the  author  himselfe.  Not  that  he 
conceived  it  to  be  a  contemptible  younger 
brother  to  the  rest;  but  lest  while  he  seemed 
to  looke  over-much  upward,  hee  might  stumble 
into  the  astronomer's  pit.'*  *  Thus  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  "executed'*  play  was  the  latest 
cf  the  three.  Immediately  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  drama  appeared  dangerous  to 
liim  and  to  his  friends,  "many  members  in  that 
creature  .  .  .  having  some  childish  wantonnesse 
in  them,  apt  enough  to  be  construed  or  strained 
to  a  personating  of  vices  in  the  present  govern- 
ors and  government." 

After  noting  the  poetic  fondness  for  sudden 
metamorphoses  in  human  affairs,  he  continues : 
"And  again  in  the  practice  of  the  world,  seeing 
the  like  instance  not  poetically  but  really 
fashioned  in  the  Earle  of  Essex,  then  falling; 
and  even  till  then  worthily  beloved,  both  of 
Queen  and    people;    this   sudden   descent   of 

>  Life  <^  Sidney,  ed.  cit.,  p.  l60.  '  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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a  greatnesse,  together  with  the  quality  of  the 
actors  in  every  scene,  stir'd  up  the  Author's 
second  thoughts,  to  bee  careful  —  in  his  owne 
case  —  of  leaving  faire  weather  behind  him." 
Obviously  this  latest  of  the  three  tragedies  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  16()1.  If  the  three  productions  were 
composed  in  stolen  minutes,  the  inception  of 
the  plan  would  thus  be  thrown  well  forward  to 
a  time  soon  after  Daniel's  first  success.  The 
immediate  sources  of  these  plays  are  not  known. 
From  the  author's  own  explanation,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  writing  was  preeminently  didactic. 
Material  such  as  that  embodied  in  his  Treatises 
on  Monarchy  and  Religion,'  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  public ;  and  to  make  this  more  vital  it 
was  to  form  the  choruses  of  tragedies  —  the 
tragic  action  being  only  a  means  to  this  sup- 
posedly higher  end.'  Though  the  temperament 
of  the  author  may  have  hastened  the  process, 
this  is  only  a  natural  working  out  of  the  Senecan 
vogue  brought  so  prominently  to  Greville's  at- 
tention. The  choruses  of  the  French  writers 
and  their  Engli.>*h  followers,  while  participat- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  action,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  moralize  on  the  situations.  Senten- 
tious wisdom  confronteii  the  reader  or  hearer  at 
every  turn.  Greville,  apparently  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  his  coterie,'  merely  changed  the 

'  Workt,  ed.  OroBart,  vol.  i. 
■  Life  of  Sidney,  pp.  150,  220. 

*  llnd.,  p.  155:  "by  the  opioioQ  o(  these  lew  eyea, 
which  saw  ii." 
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method  of  approach  and  wrote  the  play  to  fit 
the  preaching.  In  their  general  structure, 
Alaham  and  MusUipha  make  good  their  relar 
tionship  to  the  group  under  consideration. 
They  appear  to  run  to  a  greater  number  of 
scenes,  but  stage  presentation  was  never  in  the 
author's  mind.^  That  the  choruses  are  not 
lyric  is  to  be  expected  from  the  importance 
they  had  for  him  as  representing  his  longer  di- 
dactic treatises.  One  wonders  if  Greville  is 
thinking  of  Lady  Pembroke  and  her  influential 
position  when  he  apologizes  for  some  of  his 
female  characters:  ''I  presumed,  or  rather  it 
escaped  me,  to  make  my  images  beyond  the 
ordinary  stature  of  excesse,  wherein  again  that 
women  are  predominant,  is  not  for  msJice  or  ill 
talent  to  their  sexe.  ..."  *  At  any  rate,,  the 
long  and  intimate  relation  of  Fulke  Greville  to 
the  Sidneys  and  their  friends,  and  the  close 
resemblance  of  these  plays  to  the  rest  of  the 
group,  are  points  enough,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tradictory evidence,  to  indicate  that  he  con- 
formed to  the  French  influence  dominating  Lady 
Pembroke's  circle.* 

The  Tragicomedie  of  the  Veriuous  Octaviaj  by 
Samuel  Brandon,  appeared  in  1598,  dedicated 
to  Lady  Lucia  AucUay.  It  has  the  form  and 
spirit  of  the  later  Senecan  drama  and  concerns 
itself  with  the  omnipresent  Antony,  this  time 

»  Life  of  Sidney,  p.  223. 
>/W(/.,p.  220. 

'  Bounin'8  La  Soltane  is  concerned  with  the  execution 
of  Mustapha. 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  There  seema 
to  be  no  evidence  of  any  direct  influence  of 
Lady  Pembroke  and  her  circle. 

The  last  group  of  plays  offers  at  least  some 
interesting  possibilities.  Their  author,  William 
Alexander,  appears  to  have  begun  the  series 
under  an  independent  hne  of  continental  in- 
fluence, while  still  a  resident  of  Scotland.  King 
James,  with  whom  Alexander  was  closely  asso- 
ciated in  literary  matters,  ha<l  studied  in  youth 
under  Buchanan,  the  author  of  classical  trage- 
dies in  Latin,  and  had  his  tastes  turned  in  that 
direction.  He  had  always  had  access  to  a 
large  assortment  of  French  hterature,'  and  drew 
upon  it  freely  in  his  own  attempts.'  His  per- 
sonal regard  for  Du  Bartas  and  interest  in  the 
Frenchman's  work  reacteii  of  course  upon  his 
courtiers.*  As  has  been  noted,  Alexander  fol- 
lowed James  to  England,  and  as  a  gentleman 
of  Prince  Henry's  chamber  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  Lady  Pembroke  and 
her  literary  friends. 

In  1604  Alexander's  Dan'iis  was  published 
in  London,  together  with  Cra-Kw*,  under  the 
title  Monarcliicke  Tragedies.     The  Alexandrean 


'  In  the  preface  of  hie  ReulU  and  Caulelii.  in  1505, 
Jaineaaays:  "I  have  lykewayia  oramitlit  liyvers  figures, 
quhilkis  are  necessare  to  be  usit  in  verse,  for  two  cauis. 
The  ane  ia,  because  Iti^y  are  uait  in  all  languagea,  and 
thairfore  are  spoken  of  be  Du  BeJlay,  and  sindrie  utheris, 
quha  hea  written  in  this  airt,"  —  ed.  Arber,  p.  64. 

'  Cf .  chap,  iv,  for  the  relation  of  both  James  and 
Alexander  to  Du  Bartas. 
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Tragedy  appeared  alone  in  1605,  and  JuLius 
Ccesar,  accompanied  by  the  three  earlier  plays, 
was  published  in  1607,  the  title  Monarchvcke 
Tragedies  being  employed  for  this  volume  also. 
Dr.  Lester  has  gone  source-hunting  for  these 
dramas,  with  only  moderate  success.  The 
Daire  of  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  printed  posthu- 
mously by  his  brother  Jean  in  1672,  bears  some 
general  resemblance  to  Darius,  but  only  enough 
to  run  both  plays  back  to  a  probable  common 
source  in  Quintus  Curtius,  though  Alexander 
may  well  have  been  familiar  with  the  French 
play.  For  CrcBSUs  and  the  Alexandrean  Tragedy 
no  sources  have  been  found.  Jacques  de  la 
Taille  did  indeed  write  an  Alexander,  published 
in  1573,  but  it  is  only  the  ghost  of  Alexander 
that  gives  the  name  to  the  English  play.  By  a 
series  of  parallels,  however,  Dr.  L^ter  is  able 
to  establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  Julius 
CcBsar  was  modeled  on  the  well-known  C^sar 
of  Jacques  Gr^vin  and  enlarged.  The  additions 
indicate  some  indebtedness  to  Kyd's  Cornelia. 
In  all  four  plays  there  are  the  stylistic  peculiari- 
ties that  have  characterized  both  the  French 
and  the  English  groups.  The  didactic  element  is 
especially  strong  throughout,  to  an  extent  that 
at  once  suggests  Greville's  dramas,  and  along 
the  same  lines  of  thought  that  he  emphasized.' 
In  view  of  this  there  arises  the  probability  of  a 
new  significance  in  the  title  Monarchicke. Trage- 
dies, used  first  by  Alexander  in  1604  ana  again 

'  Note  the  same  line  of  thought  embodied  in  Alex* 
ander's  ParcenesiM,  printed  1004. 
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in  1607,  For  Greville  the  didactic  material  of 
his  choruses  had  to  do  with  the  temptationB 
and  mistakes  of  monarchs,  and  was  indeed  em- 
bodied, probably  before  1603,  in  a  separate  long 
poem  entitled  Treatises  of  Monarchy.  There  is 
every  reason  that  Alexander  and  the  members 
of  Latiy  Pembroke's  circle,  with  their  unusual 
coincidence  of  tastes  and  training,  should  have 
become  well  acquainted  almost  immediately 
upon  the  Scotchman's  arrival.  From  any  mem- 
ber of  the  coterie  Alexander  might  have  learned 
of  Greville's  didactic  attempts,  still  timorously 
avoiding  publication.  The  outspoken  nature 
that  would  dare  a  Parartesis,  emboldened  by  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  new  king's  good  will, 
would  immediately  have  been  encouraged  to 
further  publication  by  this  kinship  of  ideas 
with  a  man  so  much  respected  as  Fulke  Greville. 
The  term  "Monarchicke  Tragedies"  would  be  a 
natural  result.  That  the  importance  of  Alex- 
ander was  quickly  reeognizeti  and  his  further 
plans  known  to  Samuel  Daniel,  is  shown  by  the 
dedication  of  Pkilotas,  in  1605.  "  to  the  Prince."  ' 
With  Alexander  the  creative  efforts  of  this 
little  English  Senecan  school  ceased.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  and  her  following  ap- 
parently had  done  their  best  to  carry  out,  in 
one  genre  at  least,  the  ideals  of  the  reform 
movement  started  as  far  back  as  1580.  That 
this  dramatic  venture  remains  a  mere  excres- 
cence on  the  history  of  English  literature  is  due 


■  Supra,  p.  43. 
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to  no  lack  of  zeal  or  cooperation  on  their  part. 
For  a  time  it  did  assume  considerable  promi- 
nence among  certain  classes,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  how  large  a  part  it  played  in 
bringing  regularity  into  English  dramatic  struc- 
ture. As  regards  its  relations  to  the  correspond- 
ing line  of  French  drama  subsequent  to  the 
Pl<liade,  the  case  has  been  put  as  fairly  as 
possible.  In  some  instances  there  has  been 
avowed  translation;  in  others  there  has  been 
an  accumulation  of  parallels  pointing  with  great 
probability  to  immediate  influence.  The  prod- 
uct of  both  movements  shows  a  remarkable 
identity  in  all  the  essentials  of  its  thought  and 
structure.  The  possibility  of  direct  impulse 
from  Seneca  has  not  entered  seriously  into  the 
discussion,  nor  have  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
scholars  been  considered  as  an  immediate  in- 
fluence. Another  uncertainty  in  the  question 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Italy,  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  doing  this  same  kind  of 
dramatic  work,  and  to  a  great  extent  influenced 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  French  tragedy.  The 
strength  of  the  claim  for  French  influence  in 
this  English  dramatic  vogue,  however,  lies 
primarily  in  the  acciunulation  of  evidence  con- 
firming the  loyal  cooperation  of  these  play- 
wrights with  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  whose 
model  was  avowedly  French ;  as  well  as  in  the 
indications  already  presented,  that  in  various 
matters  of  practical  reform  this  English  group 
had  from  its  inception  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  example  of  France.    Two  questions  await 
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more  detailed  consideration,  before  the  im- 
portance of  this  literary  circle  ceases :  one,  the 
extent  to  which  English  writers,  turning  Uke 
the  disciples  of  the  Pl^iade  from  classic  ideals 
to  the  exploitation  of  Italian  sonnets,  drew  di- 
rectly upon  France  for  their  inspiration;  the 
other,  the  influence  in  England  of  the  poetry 
of  Du  Bartas,  in  its  original  form  and  in  the 
localized  translation  of  Sylvester. 


/ 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Elizabethan  Sonnet 

In  the  list  of  new  genres  prescribed  for 
French  poets  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Pl^iade, 
in  1549,  prominent  mention  was  made  of  the 
sonnet,  a  ''non  moins  docte  que  plaisante  in- 
vention italierme,"  which  was  to  be  modeled 
upon  "  Petrarque  et  quelques  modernes  Italiens." 
Tliis  was  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  sonnet 
to  French  soil,  nor  did  Du  Bellay  represent  it 
as  such.  In  his  second  preface  to  the  Olive ^^  a 
year  later,  he  ascribes  to  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais 
the  distinction  of  importing  this  form,  and 
later  criticism  is  inclined  to  confirm  this.' 
Clement  Marot,  however,  was  certainly  not  far 
behind  Saint-Gelais  in  the  undertaking;    and 

'  (Euvres,  ed.  Biarty-Laveaux,  i.  72. 

'The  question  is  summed  up  by  Tilley,  LiUratwre 
of  the  French  tUnaisMnce,  i.  152-153.  He  notes  that 
of  the  nineteen  sonnets  of  Saint-Gelais  which  have  been 
published,  nine  were  not  written  before  1544,  one  was 
written  in  1540,  one  certainly  later  than  1533,  and 
another  not  earlier  than  1531.  The  remaining  eight 
cannot  be  dated.  Two  sonnets  by  Marot  were  printed 
in  the  1538  edition  of  his  works,  and  one  of  these,  by  a 
n^ference  it  contains,  shows  that  it  was  written  not  later 
than  May  1,  1532.  Saint-Gelais  is  kno^^n  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  Italy,  and  may  well  have  had  sonnets  in 
manuscript  circulation  before  Biarot  wrote  any. 
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several  other  French  poets,  including  Scdve, 
Peletier,  and  Margaret  of  Navarre  herself,  had 
anticipated  the  Pl^iade  reform  in  this  regard.^ 
Pl^iade  sonneteering  was  no  less  enthusiastic 
and  extensive  by  reason  of  this  anticipation. 
With  common  impulse  the  members  ippUed 
themselves  promptly  and  diligently  to  an 
imitation,  more  or  less  digestive,  of  the  still 
accumulating  mass  of  Italian  models.  Before 
this  impulse  had  worked  itself  out  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  output  of  sonnets  in  France 
was  large  indeed.  Ronsard's  various  "  Amours  " 
and  sonnets  number  more  than  nine  hundred; 
Du  Bellay's  Olive  and  Regrets  amount  to  over 
three  hundred;  while  among  the  later  men 
Desportes  stands  out  with  another  three  hun- 
dred to  his  credit.  The  sonnet,  alien  and  imi- 
tative as  it  was,  became  immensely  popular. 
As  in  Italy,  there  was  feminine  influence  to  en- 
courage it,  and  the  cult  of  Platonism  had 
already  blended  with  it  beyond  the  Alps.  It 
kept  all  the  well-worn  conventionalities  of 
thought,  and  trafficked  with  the  familiar  tricks 
of  style.    It  sold  itself  to  flattery  for  material 

*  Maurice  Sc^ve  approached  the  sonnet  very  closely 
in  his  series  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  Platonic 
dizains,  under  the  title  DeliBf  objet  de  la  plus  haute  vertUt 
in  1644.  Two  sonnets  by  him  appeared  in  the  Mar- 
guerites de  la  Marguerite^  1547,  which  also  contained  a 
sonnet  by  Margaret  herself.  Sc^ve  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  conceits  of  Serafino  dell'  Aquila  and  his 
immediate  predecessors.  Peletier,  in  1547,  published  a 
volume  of  poems  containing  twelve  sonnets  translated 
from  Petrarch.  A  later  volume,  published  in  1555,  con- 
tained ninety-six  sonnets. 
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[  gain,  degraded  ilself  to  the  celebration  of  un- 
1  worthy  passions,  reacted  at  times  even  into 
moral  and  religious  fervor;  in  short,  it  repro- 
duced, with  the  modifications  due  to  environ- 
ment, the  history  of  its  somewhat  earlier  de- 
velopment at  home. 

Before  even  an  attempt  is  made  at  the  still 
more  complicated  problem  of  French  and 
Italian  influence  upon  the  English  sonnet,  it 
is  desirable  to  summarize,  at  least,  these  modi- 
fications on  French  soil,  in  order  to  establish  — 
apart  from  the  conventionalized  material  —  as 
unified  a  conception  as  possible  of  that  far 
from  homogeneous  product,  the  sonnet  in 
France.  These  characteristics  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  systematic  arrangement, 
as  they  extend  from  matters  of  mechanical 
detful  to  such  general  considerations  of  spirit 
and  imaginative  vigor  as  rest  only  on  the  im- 
pression drawn  from  wide  reading.  Neither 
are  they  characteristics  which  Italy  had  not 
already  anticipated  in  her  sonneteering;  but 
are  rather  those  qualities  or  tendencies  pre- 
viously manifest  at  certain  points  in  the  Italian 
development,  and  seized  upon  and  magnified  by 
certain  of  the  French  poets  until  they  assumed 
a  new  importance,  even  helping  to  give  char- 
acter to  the  product. 

Thus,    in    the   Petrarchistic   revival  led  by 

Bembo,  there  was  among  certain  poeta  a  tu-e- 

less  effort  after  the  dignity  and  polish  of  rhe- 

_       toricai  elegance,  paralleling  the  prose  ideals  of 

^M  the  earlier  Ciceronians.    This  rhetorical  stand- 
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ard,  especially  pleasing  to  the  French  genius, 
was  in  excellent  harmony  with  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Pl^iade.  Ronsard,  the  com- 
placent champion  of  a  polished  and  elevated 
style,  first  turned  instinctively  to  the  models 
where  this  characteristic  appeared,  and  then 
developed  it  to  an  extent  that  has  individualized 
his  work.  To  a  less  degree  this  rhetorical 
polish  is  visible  in  the  work  of  his  associates. 
Closely  allied  to  this  quality,  especially  in  Ron- 
sard  again,  appears  a  vigor  and  vividness  of 
imagination,  which  at  times  completely  revital- 
izes some  borrowed  bit  of  conventional  descrip- 
tion, and  throughout  whole  series  of  Amaiars 
imparts  a  convincing  sense  of  reality  of  feel- 
ing and  intensity  of  passion.  De^portes  also 
possesses  this  power,  when  he  is  not  tram- 
meled by  the  abundant  conceits  of  his  preferred 
models. 

Both  these  men,  as  well  as  certain  of  the 
lesser  artists,  allowed  their  lyric  efforts  to  be 
affected  by  such  matters  of  environment  as 
their  own  material  needs  and  the  degraded 
practices  of  a  corrupt  court.  Sonnets  of  lavish 
flattery  to  possible  patrons  were  common  enough 
in  Italy;  where  indeed  social  conditions  were 
such  that  a  Tullia  d'Aragona  could  pose  as  a 
leader  in  the  Petrarchan  cult.  In  France,  how- 
ever, the  accepted  masters  of  the  sonnet  vogue 
devoted  no  small  amount  of  their  talents  to 
such  necessities,  flattering  an  undeserving  no- 
bility, assisting  with  their  verse  the  numerous 
amours  of  royalty,  and  even  celebrating  the 
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creatures  of  still  lower  passions.  Ronsard's 
first  book  of  Hymnes,  1555,  was  so  full  of  sys- 
tematic soliciting  of  patronage  that  Pasquier 
remonstrated  with  him  regarding  it.*  Amadis 
Jam}m  wrote  sonnets  to  assist  Charles  IX.  in  a 
love  suit,  and  did  honor  in  verse  to  the  mignons 
of  Henry  III.  Desportes  was  of  particular 
assistance  to  Henry  while  that  monarch,  then 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  seeking  the  favors  of 
Rente  de  Rieux,  "la  belle  Ch&teaimeuf,"  and 
contributed  sonnet  after  sonnet  to  the  under- 
taking. Henry  retained  the  poet  in  his  service 
after  his  coronation;  so  that  Desportes,  like 
Jam}m  and  Ronsard,  was  called  upon  to  do 
honor  to  the  mignons,  and  managed  to  profit 
by  their  favor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
activities  as  these  reacted  somewhat  upon  the 
whole  literary  product  of  the  poets  concerned, 
and  operated  in  harmony  with  their  frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  favorites  to  give 
their  work  a  somewhat  hard  and  selfish  tone  of 
worldliness. 

This  effect  is  perhaps  heightened  by  another 
French  characteristic,  for  which  Italy  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  The  Pl^iade  movement,  as  has 
been  seen,  made  much  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
models  which  vernacular  poets  were  to  imitate. 
In  actual  practice,  the  lyric  poets  appear  to 
have  been  only  fairly  true  to  this  ideal,  inter- 
spersing many  imitations  of  Greek  and  espe- 
cially of  Latin  poets  among  their  works,  but 
drawing  their  inspiration  and  often  their  ma- 

'  Gf.  Ronsard,  (Euvre$,  ed.  Marty-La veaux,  i,  p.  xxzviii. 
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terial  for  these  directly  from  the  Italian.'  The 
French  poets  did  receive  much  immediate 
direction  from  Greek  and  Latin,  however.  The 
popularity  of  Anacreon,  or  of  the  works  attrib- 
uted to  him,  is  attested  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  to  the  edition  of  these  poems 
by  Henri  Estienne  in  1554,  and  to  the  translai- 
tion  of  them  by  Remy  Belleau  in  1556,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  indications  of  their 
influence  in  the  poetry  of  that  period.  Among 
the  Latins,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid  were 
freely  drawn  upon.  Not  only  did  the  fonn  and 
spirit  of  theee  poets  app)ear  prominently  in 
French  odes,  madrigals,  elegies,  and  the  like 
during  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  sonnets 
also  of  French  poets  were  considerably  affected 
by  this  spirit,  with  its  frank  joy  in  sensuous 
delight,  its  tenderness  and  playfulness,  its  in- 
sistence on  the  "Carpe  diem"  motive.  Except 
for  the  fact  of  French  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  all  thi.s  might  well 
have  been  drawn  from  Italian  sources;  for 
Cariteo  and  Ariosto  had  both  gone  for  inspira- 
tion to  similar  sources,  and  Serafino,  avowedly 
sensual,  had  preached  "Carpe  diem"  to  a  long 
succession  of  mistresses.  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to 
say  that  the  French  poets,  enlarging  upon 
Italian  example,  had  gone  freely  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  for  models. 
The  religious  reaction,  manifest  in  the  later 

>  E.g.  the  influenre  upon  Du  Bellay  and  Ronaard  of 
Alamanni's  Opere  Toacane.  Cf.  H,  Hauvette,  Luigi 
Alamanni,  sa  vU  el  son  oruure,  Paris,  1903. 
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history  of  the  French  sonnet,  was  also  a  further 
development,  under  new  conditions,  of  an 
Italian  prototype.  The  renewed  religious  ac- 
tivnty  of  Italy,  aa  displayed  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  while  it  turned  creative  artists  to  reli- 
gious thoughts,  also  produced  a  fashion  of  8pi> 
itualizing  the  secular  literature  already  popu- 
lar.' This  process  was  applied  to  the  Decameron, 
to  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and,  naturally  enough, 
to  the  work  of  Petrarch.  In  1536  appeared  the 
Petrarca  Spirittiale  of  Malipieri ;  and  long 
before  its  popularity  hati  waned,'  Salvatorino 
had  completwJ,  in  1547,  his  Tesauro  di  Sacra 

I  ScriituTa,  developed  from  the  Rime  of  Petrarch. 

I  When  this  tendency  t^  employ  the  sonnet  for 
religious  purposes  reached  France,  it  found  itself 
in  new  company ;  for  the  zealous  Protestant 
spirit  there  was  willing  enough  to  utilize  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  when 
fuch  outgrowth  was  so  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  Protestant  desires.  Thus  there  appeared, 
in  the  decline  of  the  Pl^iade  movement,  the 
spectacle  of  the  Catholic  courtier  Desportes 
reveling  in  the  extravagant  conceits  of  his 
Amours  in  seasons  of  good  fortune,  and  turning 
during  illness  or  depression  to  sonnets  of  reli- 
^ous  devotion,  into  which  he  did  not  always 
avoid   introducing  bis  characteristic  tricks  of 


'  CJ.  A.  Graf,  AttraverM  H  rinqveefnio,  p.  77  17.,  and 
D(^b,  L'lnjluenre  du  Coneile  de  TrmU  rar  la  litUrature 
vt  la  beatifOTtt,  PftTiH,  1S84. 

I         'Thrro  wei*   t*n  editions  of  the  Pararea  Spiritual* 

L  by  the  end  o(  the  century. 
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style ;  while  contemporary  with  him  the  Hugue- 
not Du  Bartas  was  sounding  the  call  of  Urania 
to  those  who  would  employ  verse  in  God's 
service,  and  minor  poets,  like  Jacques  de  Billy, 
were  busying  themselves  with  **  spiritual  son- 
nets" of  sincere  devotion.  After  a  considera- 
tion of  the  religious  activities  of  those  who 
dominated  the  sonnet  literature  in  England  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  it  becomes  apparent 
enough  which  of  these  impulses  was  to  domi- 
nate there. 

Some  points  remain  to  be  noted  regarding 
the  developments  given  in  France  to  the  form 
of  the  sonnet.  Following  the  later  Italians, 
French  poets  had  a  particular  fondness  for 
emphasis  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quatorzain, 
together  with  the  presence  of  epigram.  Ron- 
sard,  especially,  showed  a  fondness  also  for  a 
certain  rhyme  scheme  in  the  sestette.*  The 
hendecasyllabic  metre  of  Italy  was  not  so  easy 
for  the  French  vocabulary,  so  that  the  ten- 
syllable  verse  prevailed  in  the  sonnets  of  France. 
Baif,  however,  included  six  sonnets  in  Alex- 
andrines in  his  Amours  de  Mdine,  in  1552,  and 
Ronsard  began  employing  this  type  of  verse  at 
almost  the  same  time.  Ronsard,  indeed,  be- 
came the  champion  of  the  Alexandrine  in 
France,'  employing  it  in  most  of  the  Amours 
de  Marie  and  Sonnets  pour  HHine,  as  well  as 

*  Cf.  note,  infra,  p.  111. 

*  In  his  Preface  to  the  Frandade,  Ronsard  speaks  of 
Alexandrines,  "lesquels  vers  j'ay  remis  le  premier  en 
honeur." — (Euvrea,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  iii.  516. 
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in  many  hymns.  Baif  continued  to  use  the 
verse,  and  Du  Bellay  adopted  it  for  his  Regrets. 
The  French  poets,  while  by  no  means  innova- 
tors, gave  final  conventionality  to  the  fashion 
of  designating  by  fanciful  names  the  mistresses 
they  address^,  and  allowing  these  names  to 
serve  as  titles  for  their  sonnet  collections. 
Thus  Ronsard's  sonnets  appeared  as  Amours  de 
Cassandrey  Amours  de  Marie,  and  Sonnets  pour 
Hiltne;  Baif's  as  Amours  de  Miline  and  Amours 
de  Francine;  and  Desportes's  as  Amours  de 
Diane  and  Amours  de  CUonice;  while  ScSve 
celebrated  ^^Dilie''  and  Claude  de  Ponteux, 
*^L'Id£eJ'  The  element  of  originality  in  this 
practice,  though  slight,  is  perhaps  the  stronger 
because  so  much  of  the  Italian  sonnet  material 
came  into  French  hands  in  the  shape  of  miscellan- 
eous collections,  drawn  from  the  work  of  large 
numbers  of  poets,  of  varying  talents  and  ideals.^ 
After  all,  however,  the  French  sonnet  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  largely  a  product  imitated 
from  the  Italians;  so  largely,  indeed,  that  the 
able  scholars  of  several  countries  are  still  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  problem  of  its  in- 
debtedness, and  are  continually  bringing  to 
light  new  lines  of  relationship.'    If  this  matter 

*  Cf .  J.  Vianey,  "  Les  sources  italiennes  de  I'Olive," 
in  AnnaU$  intenuUionalea  d'histoire  compar^e,  1901,  for  a 
discussion  of  Du  Bellay 's  indebtedness  to  the  Rinu  diverte 
di  molH  ecceUenti  atUori,  published  1545-1550. 

'  Among  important  books  and  articles  of  recent 
date  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  following  may  be 
noted :  — 

M.  PiM,  Le  PHrarquisme  au  XVI*  tUeU;  Pitrarque  et 
Hofuard,  Marseilles,  1896. 
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is  somewhat  entangled,  a  far  more  intricate 
complication  is  presented  in  the  development 
of  the  English  sonnet.  In  any  particular  Eng- 
lish collection,  there  may  be  borrowings  direct 
from  Petrarch  or  from  any  one  of  his  numerous 
groups  of  Italian  imitators,  moat  of  whom  were 
weU  known  to  the  English  poets.  There  may 
be  indebtedness  to  French  sonneteers  who  have 
modeled  more  or  less  closely  upon  Petrarch  or 
his  imitators.  As  the  vogue  progresses,  there 
may  even  be  dependence  on  the  work  of  other 
Englishmen.  At  any  point  a  thought  or  quota- 
tion from  the  classics  may  have  played  its  part 
in  creating  or  transforming  a  group  of  lines. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  question  of  individual 

H.  H.  Vagaaay,  Le  Sonne!  t 
teUiime  litcle  Eatai  d 
Lyon.  1902-1903. 

Max  Ja.sinski,  HUtoire  du  sonnet  en  France,  1903.  (Re- 
viewed by  Reu6  Doumic  in  Revue  det  deux  mondet, 
Mctrch  15,  1904.) 

Henri  ChamELrd,  Joachim  Du  Btllay.  Lille,  1900.  (Re- 
viewed by  J.  Vianey  in  Rtvue  d'hiat.  JtU.,  vlii.   ISL 

»r) 

E.  S.  Ingraham,  The  Sources  of  Let  Amours  de  J.  A.  dt 

Baif,  Univ.  of  Penn.  disserU,lion,  1905. 
J.  Vianey,  " LcB  sources  itfilienneadel'Otive."in  .^nnoZet 
inlemalionalea  d'hittoire  comparfe.  1901 ;  "  L'Arioste 
et\Apmade."  in  BuUetin  UatUn.  1901;  "L'influenoe 
italienne  chez  lea  pr^curseurs  de  la  Pl£iade,"  Id 
BuU.  ital..  1903:  ''Un  Modfeje  de  Desportes  non 
tignal^  enm>re:  Pamphllo  Sfisso."  in  Revur  d'hisl. 
lot..  1903;  "  La  part  derimitatiori  liana  les  Regreta," 
in  BuU.  ilai..  1904, 

F.  Flanuni,   Studi   di    Storia    teUeraria.    Livoroo,    1895 

(p.  346  sq..  and  appendix,  p.  433  iq..  "I  Flagi  dj 
P.  Desportes");  "  Di  alcune  imitaiionl  itatlane  nei 
poeti  (rancesi  del  Cinquecenlo."  in  AUi  del  Congretw 
Inten      '      "     "  -      


Intematiorude,  Rome,  1903. 
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creative  genius,  which  from  a  field  of  wide 
reading  gathers,  blends,  adapts,  and  anipiifies, 
until  often  there  is  left  only  a  trace  of  some 
conventional  thought  or  figure,  so  that  identi- 
fication of  source  is  impoesible.  A  bungling 
workman  like  Soothern,  or  a  careless  and  irre- 
sponsible one  like  Lodge,  will  translate  almost 
slavishly  from  hia  originals.  A  creative  mind, 
like  that  of  Sidney  or  Shak&speare,  appropriates 
freely  from  all  sources,  and  yet  the  result  has 
the  distinctive  vitality  of  an  original  produc- 
tion. Two  conclusions  follow  from  these  con- 
siderations. A  slight  resemblance  in  thought 
or  even  in  expression  between  an  English  sonnet 
and  some  particular  French  or  Italian  product 
does  not  necessarily  argue  indebtedness  at  this 
point  until  the  whole  field  of  possible  sources 
has  been  considered,  and  perhaps  not  then. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  best  men  of  the 
group,  when  once  a  congenial  acquaintance  is 
established  with  a  set  of  possible  models,  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  suppose  an  indebtedness, 
along  broader  and  more  general  lines,  larger 
than  any  detailed  collection  of  parallels  would 
represent.  On  this  account,  particular  in- 
stances of  close  resemblance  will  be  used  freely 
in  this  chapter,  but  with  no  dispositioa  to 
exaggerate  their  real  importance.' 

■  '  The  most  valuable  rollection  of  this  sort  of  data  is 
Vlbuod  in  Sidney  Lee'a  Introduction  U>  the  Bluabtthan 
P"BonM<»,  III  the  .Veuj  Engliah  Garner.  Further  details 
t  •ppow  in  two  arlldcB  by  L.  E.  Kastner,  in  the  Athenavm 
tot  October  '£2  and  29,  1904;  in  a  diBsenation  by  Max 
Haiberfer,  Studitn  iibtr  dm  Einfltu$  Frankreitht  an  dtr 
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Empliasis  should  be  given  to  the  thou^t 
that,  in  dealing  with  Italian  sources  in  particu- 
lar, even  the  most  obscure  poets  may  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  immediate  models,  the 
reason  being  that  England,  like  France,  had 
access  to  numerous  miscellaneous  collections  of 
these  poems  all  during  the  period  of  her  own 
activity.  For  this  reason  alone  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  the  fact  that  at  one  time, 
when  Gabriel  Harvey  seeks  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  George  Gascoigne,  he  does  so  by  compar- 
ing him  with  the  apparently  obscure  ItaUan, 
Ercole  Strozza:  — 

"  Gascoignus  solus,  seipsum  cum  Hercule 
Strozza  comparat,  homine  Italo 
Eodemque  viro  generoso  ac  poeta  nobili."  * 

All  investigation,  moreover,  tends  to  confirm 
a    very    considerable    detailed    knowledge    of 

Elizabethan  LiUeratur;  Die  Lyrik  in  d.  2.  Halftedes  XVI, 
Jahrhunderts,  Manchen,  1903.  Special  studies  include: 
E.  Koeppers  treatment  of  Sidney's  sonnets  in  hia 
*'  Studicn  zur  Geschichte  des  engl.  Petrarchismus  im  16. 
Jahrh./'  in  Roman.  Forschungen,  v.  65  aq.;  Joseph 
Guggenheimer.  Quellen-studien  zu  Samuel  Daniels  Delia, 
1898;  O.  Hoffman,  "Studien  zu  Alex.  Montgomery/' 
Englische  Studien,  xx.  24  sq.;  and  W.  C.  Ward's  notes 
to  his  etlition  of  William  Drummond's  poems.  P. 
Borghesi,  Petrarch  and  his  Influence  on  English  lAteror- 
ture,  1905,  is  too  puerile  a  work  to  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion. Italian  works  of  value  are:  Carlo  Segr^,  Studi 
Petrarcheschiy  Florence,  1903  (contains  article  on  Wyatt 
and  Surrey):  I.  Zocco,  Petrarchismo  e  Petrarchisti  in 
InghiUerray  Palermo,  1906. 

*  Harvey,  Letter  Book,  ed.  cit.,  p.  55.     Noted  by  Lee, 
Introd.  to  Elizabethan  Sonnets,  ed.  cit.,  i.  p.  xzxviii. 
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Italian  literature  among  the  educated  people 
of  Elizabethan  England. 

The  sonnet  first  came  to  England  direct 
from  Italy,  fully  as  early  as  it  was  introduced 
into  France.  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  influenced 
particularly  by  the  sonnet  writing  of  Serafino 
and  his  group  at  the  close  of  the  qvattrocento, 
had  domesticated  the  form  in  somewhat  crude 
fashion/  Surrey  emphasizing  the  concluding 
epigram  toward  which  his  models  were  tending, 
and  strengthening  it  by  a  rhyme  scheme  evolved 
perhaps  from  the  Italian  strambotti,  and  marked 
by  a  final  couplet.  This  final  couplet  was 
destined  to  become  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet.  After  the  sonnets  of 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  were  printed,  in  1557,  in 
TotleVs  Miscellany,  the  genre,  while  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of,  experienced  no  real  development 
in  England  until  it  was  taken  up  by  members 
of  the  Areopagus  circle  especially,  as  a  part  of 
the  general  exploitation  of  the  vernacular  as 
a  medium  for  poetic  expression.  In  connection 
with  that  movement  French  influence  began 
to  be  manifest.  Before  1580  Spenser  alone 
had,  if  appearances  may  be  trusted,  rendered 
French  sonnets  into  English  verse,  and  thus 
brought  them  into  the  literature,  in  the  Theatre 
for  WorUUings,  already  discussed.' 

During  the  interval  between   TotleVs  Mis- 

'  It  Bhould  be  remembered  that  Chaucer  had  worked 
over  the  88th  somiet  of  Petrarch  as  the  "  Song  of  Troiliu/' 
in  Trtnlut  and  Creanda,  bk.  i.  U.  400-420. 

'  Supra,  p.  44. 
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cellany  and  the  real  vogue  of  English  somiet 
writing,  England  was  kept  in  touch  with  French 
literature  by  acquaintance  with  at  least  one 
poet,  Clement  Marot.  Bamabe  Googe  shows 
indebtedness  to  him  in  his  Eclogues,  in  1563. 
Spenser,  or  whoever  the  contributor  was, 
appears  to  have  gone  to  him  for  the  "Visions 
of  Petrarch''  in  the  Theatre  for  Worldlings. 
The  Shepheardes  Calendar  drew  upon  him  for 
at  least  two  eclogues.  Besides,  there  are 
several  references  in  the  literature  of  the 
period  that  suggest  a  large  measure  of  in- 
fluence. 

In  some  introductory  verses  to  Gascoigne's 
Posies,  1575,  the  author  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  immoral  tendencies  of  certain  well-known 
literary  works.  In  the  midst  of  his  remarks 
he  declares:  "And  let  not  Marot's  Alyx  passe 
without  impeache  of  crime."  *  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  appeared  in  1578,  with  a  surpris- 
ingly sweeping  statement.  In  the  Introduction 
to  the  "  Complaint  of  Sigebert,"  the  conven- 
tional invective  against  rhyme  takes  this  form : 
".  .  .  it  [the  use  of  rhyme]  also  made  a  great 
inequalitee  to  be  betwixt  Phaef  and  Virgill, 
betwixt  Turbervile  and  Tibullus,  betwixt  Gold- 
ing  and  Ovid,  betwixt  George  Gascon  and 
Seneca ;  for  all  these  coming  neare  unto  Marot, 
whom  they  did  imitate,  did  put  a  great  distance 
betwixt  them  and  the  Latines,  wyth  whom  they 
might  have  binne  equall." '    Humphrey  Gif- 

>  Ed.  HazUtt,  1869,  i.  31. 

'  Ed.  Joseph  Haslewood,  i.  426. 
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ford's  Posie  of  GUliflowers,  1589,  bears  more 
substantial  t^imony  to  the  knowledge  of 
Marot.  Among  its  miscellaneous  contents  ap- 
pears an  English  poem  with  the  title:  "One 
that  had  a  frowarde  husbande  makes  coro- 
playnt  to  her  mother.  Written  in  French  by 
Clement  Marott."  ' 

At  the  threshold  of  the  sonnet  vogue  in  Eng- 
land there  appears  a  work  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance, because  it  portrays  so  distinctly  the 
range  of  material  ready  at  the  hand  of  an  Eng- 
lish sonnet-maker  of  good  education,  and  the 
methods  really  underlying  much  of  this  sort 
of  composition,  according  as  the  writer  was 
more  or  less  imaginative.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion is  the  Hecatompathia  or  Passionate  Century 
of  Love,  by  Thomas  Watson,  published  in  15S2.* 
It  consists  of  a  himdred  poems  (three  in  Latin), 
few  of  them  in  sonnet  form,  most  of  them 
1  having  eighteen  lines.  But  we  know  that  they 
.  are  modeled  on  sonnets,  most  of  them  Italian, 
with  an  occasional  one  in  French ;  for  some  one, 
presumably  the  poet,  has  carefully  indicated 
in  notes  the  sources  drawn  upon  for  many  of 
thefie  poems,  and  even  the  detail  of  the  method 
used  la  adapting  these  sources.    As  estimated 

'  Ed.  Groaart,  p.  117.  This  work  contoiiu  two  other 
aeknowlodged  translationa  from  the  Freoch,  one  a 
ahoTl  poem  on  p.  137,  the  other  a  prone  "  Supplication 
pnacntcd  b;  John  Hcsrhinot  Esquire  unto  the  Duke  of 
BrittADe  his  Lonle  and  Master,"  p.  49, 

*Watacm'8  "Booke  o(  Passionate  Sonnetes"  waa 
cdrculating  In  manuscript  as  early  aa  1A80.  Cf.  Le«, 
Lift  o/  SKak«*pt4ir«,  p.  438, 
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from  Buch  authentic  statements,  "eight  sonnets 
are  renderings  from  Petrarch,  twelve  are  from 
Serafino  dell'  AquUa;  four  each  from  Ercole 
Strozza  {of  Ferrara)  and  from  Ronaard ;  three 
from  the  Italian  poet  Agnolo  Firenzuola;  two 
each  from  the  French  poet  Etienne  Forcadel,  the 
Italian  Girolamo  Paraboeco,  and  ^neas  Siivius; 
while  many  are  based  on  passages  from  such 
authors  as  {among  the  Greeks)  Sophocles, 
Theocritus,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  or  (among 
the  Latins)  Vergil,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Horace, 
Propertius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Lucan,  Martial, 
and  Valerius  Flaecus ;  or  (among  the  modern 
Italians)  Angelo  Poliziano  and  Baptista  Man- 
tuauus;  or  (among  other  modern  Frenchmen) 
Gervasius  Sepinua  of  Saumur."  ' 

All  this  does  not  imply  that  Watson  was  a 
particularly  learned  man.  He  merely  has  kept 
track  pedantically  of  as  many  of  his  sources 
as  possible,  and  has  been  at  great  pains  to  tell 
us  all  about  them.  Early  in  his  career  be  had 
busied  himself  with  translating  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch  into  Latin,  and  three  years  later 
he  rendered  Tasso's  Aminta  into  Latin  hex- 
ameters. Of  two  commendatory  poems  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  one  —  an  English  quatorsain 
—  proclaims  him  freely  as  a  second  Petrarch ; ' 
the  other,  a  Latin  "ode,"  has  him  carry  on 
the  world-old  tradition  of  poetry  and  represent 

'Quoted  from  Lee,  Introd.  to  Bliz.  Sonnttt,  I. 
p.  zxxix.  note.  In  reaiUng  WiLtson.  one  tiads  m(tn]> 
more  traces  of  Petrarch  than  he  has  iadicat«d. 

>  Arber,  En^lith  Stprinit,  vu.  33. 
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for  England  what  Ronsard  does  for  France.^ 
Whatever  immediate  impulse  came  to  Watson 
from  France,  however,  he  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Areopagus  circle.  The  references 
to  him  found  in  their  works,  though  full  of 
commendation,  all  date  ten  years  later  than  his 
sonnet  collection.  As  late  as  1587,  indeed, 
Abraham  Fraunce,  Areopagus  camp-follower, 
appropriated  Watson's  Latin  version  of  Aminta^ 
turned  it  into  English,  and  published  it  without 
acknowledgment,  a  thing  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  u[X)n  if  Watson  had  been  of  the  inner 
circle.' 

Among  the  poets  of  the  Areopagus  group, 
Sidney  easily  took  the  lead  in  the  enthusiastic 
attempt  to  nationalize  the  sonnet.  Not  only 
do  his  efiforts  excel  in  power  of  conception  and 
skill  of  phrasing;  he  alone  of  the  group  has 
given  any  expression  of  the  ideas  held  by  him- 
self and  his  fellows  regarding  this  literary  form. 
The  expression,  however,  is  disappointing  in 
its  brevity.  Early  in  the  Defense  of  Poesy ^ 
when  Sidney  refers  to  the  ''special  denomina- 
tions" of  poetry,  he  abides  by  the  old  division 
into  three  genres,  so  that  the  term  "lyric"  is 
used  to  embrace  both  sonnet  and  ode.*     Later 

>  Ibid.  J  pp.  34-35.  There  is  a  letter  from  John  Lyly 
prefixed  to  Watson's  PasnonaU  Century.  This  would 
suggest  Watson's  connection  with  Lyly  and  his  Italian- 
ate  circle. 

*  Another  collection  of  poems  by  Watson,  The  Team 
of  Fancy  t  or  Love  DMainea,  was  published  posthumously 
in  1503.     Italian  influence  is  prominent  in  it. 

*  Apologie  far  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  EnglUh  Reprintt, 
London,  1868,  p.  45. 
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on,  however,  when  he  takes  up  the  defects  in 
the  English  poetry  of  his  day,  his  statements 
are  far  more  explicit:  — 

"Other  sorts  of  poetry  almost  have  we  none,  but 
that  lyrical  kind  of  songs  and  sonnets,  which,  Lord 
if  he  gave  us  so  eood  minds,  how  well  it  might  be 
employed,  and  with  how  heavenly  fruits  both  private 
ana  public,  singing  the  praises  of  the  immortal  beauty, 
the  unmortal  goodness  of  that  God  who  ^veth  us 
hands  to  write,  and  wila  to  conceive  1  ,  .  ,  But 
truly,  many  of  such  writings  as  come  under  the  banner 
of  unre^istable  love,  if  I  were  a  mistress  would  never 
persuade  me  they  were  in  love ;  so  coldly  they  apply 
fiery  speeches,  as  men  that  had  rather  read  lovers' 
writings,  and  so  caught  up  cerlain  swelling  phrases 
.. .  ,  than  that  in  truth  they  feel  those  passions, 
which  easily,  as  I  think,  may  be  bewrayed  by  the  same 
forcibleness,  or  energia  (as  the  Greeks  call  it)  of  the 

From  this  paragraph  the  indication  is  clear 
that,  at  the  time  the  Defense  was  written,  the 
sonnet  was  a  recognized  subject  for  experiment 
among  English  poets.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  this  period  the  term  "  sonnet " 
was  applied  freely  to  brief  love  lyrics,  with 
various  verse  forms.  Sidney's  critical  advice 
at  this  point  is  of  material  significance,  an- 
ticipating two  characteristic  lines  of  sonnet 
development  for  England.  The  first  half  of 
the  paragraph,  with  a  touch  of  Sidney's  Pla^ 
tonism  in  it,  urges  English  poets  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  religious  themes  already  adopted 
into  the  literature  of  Catholic  Italy,  and  inter- 
'  Apolagit  for  Pottrie.  ed.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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efiting  Protestants  and  a  few  CSathoIics  in  France. 
The  latter  part  is  a  plea  for  convincing  reality 
in  sonnet  composition,  the  revitalising  of  an 
already  overworked  form. 

In  Sidney's  own  sonnet  sequence,  the  Adro- 
phd  and  Stella,  he  has  manag^  to  secure  a 
great  deal  of  the  sincerity  of  tone  for  which  he 
pleaded.  He  has  infused  much  originality 
into  his  verses.  This,  of  course,  is  rarely  an 
originality  of  theme,  situation,  or  meti^hor. 
Such  things  are  practically  out  of  the  question. 
Even  when  he  proclaims  boldly,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  Sonnet,  — 

"  And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  broc^  of  hell, 
I  am  no  pickpurae  of  another's  wit,''  — 

he  is  merely  handing  down  the  tradition  of 
Italian  anti-Petrarchists  of  a  few  decades  earlier, 
who  professed  to  write  sonnets  in  the  manner 
of  Petrarch  without  plagiarizing  him.^  Sidney's 
method  of  procedure  with  these  conventional 
details  was  eclectic  in  the  better  sense.  In 
fact  it  must  have  been  almost  unconsciously  so, 
thus  separating  him  from  the  painstaking  worker 
in  mosaics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  easy-going 
translator  on  the  other,  and  rendering  him  the 
despair  of  all  source-hunters.  The  freshness 
and  vigor  of  imagination,  to  be  found  at  times 
in  Desportes  and  more  generally  in  Ronsard, 
was  Sidney's  characteristic  quality,  and  with  it 
he  effected  the  transformations  that  give  to 

^  Cf.  on  this  matter  the  letters  of  Niooolo  Frmnco. 
quoted  by  Arturo  Graf,  Attroveno  U  Cimquiecmto,  p.  48  9q. 
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Astrophd  and  Stella  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
apart,  —  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  deeply 
emotional  lover.  With  this  quality  he  com- 
bined an  independence  of  spirit  as  well  as  of 
method  that  strikes  one  frequently  through- 
out the  series.  Like  Ronsard,  he  was  little 
affected  by  the  extravagances  of  Italian  ccrir 
cettismoy  but  cultivated  the  polished  simplicity 
of  Petrarch  and  the  school  of  Bembo.*  The 
Platonic  doctrines,  also,  play  an  important 
part  in  his  verses. 

Like  Ronsard  and  his  fellows  again,  Sidney 
was  considerably  drawn  to  the  models  furnished 
by  Greek  and  Latin  lyrists.  There  is  little  in- 
fluence of  these  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  except 
perhaps  in  the  little  group  of  sonnets  concerned 
with  Stella's  kiss.'  The  Arcadia,  however, 
has  much  poetry  of  this  sort  scattered  through 
it,  including  even  some  of  Sidney's  early  ex- 
ercises in  classic  metres.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  regard  for  Greek  models  was  an 
important  part  of  P16iade  theory,  and  that 
Sidney's  friend,  Henri  Estienne,  was  a  devoted 
champion  of  the  Greek. 

Sidney  reveals  his  independence  even  in  the 
structure  of  his  sonnets.  He  keeps  the  double 
quatrain  consistently,  but  departs  from  the 
English  couplet  at  least  a  score  of  times,  and 
frequently  diversifies  the  rhymes  in  the  pre- 

*  Many  of  the  motives  and  figures  of  Petrarch's 
poetry  may  be  discovered  in  Sidney.  Cf.  Koeppel's 
article,  Roman.  Forschungen,  v.  65  80. 

*  No6.  79,  80,  81. 
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ceding  four  lines,  so  that  he  obtains  the  effect 
of  a  double  tercet.*  The  Alexandrine  verse, 
which  Ronsard  and  Baif  had  used  considerably 
in  France,  is  employed  by  Sidney  in  various 
of  his  sonnets  and  in  two  of  the  songs  that 
accompany  the  series.  There  is  perhaps  little 
in  all  this  to  establish  French  influence  in 
Sidney's  lyrics;  but  in  view  of  his  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  Ronsard,  and  his  general 
familiarity  with  French  models,  there  is  strong 
probability  that  the  Pl^iade  poets  were  some- 
what effective  in  turning  his  efforts  in  the 
direction  noted. 

The  Astrophd  and  Stella  sonnets,  while  not 
printed  until  1591,  were  of  course  written  some- 
time before  1586,  and  experienced  a  considerable 
period  of  manuscript  circulation.  To  about 
the  same  time  with  them,  then,  belongs  John 
Soothem's  verse  collection  Pandora,  in  1584. 
Of  all  crude,  blind  specimens  of  servile  imitation 
in  sonnet  history,  this  is  perhaps  the  worst. 
Soothem  merely  acknowledges  a  general  obli- 
gation to  Ronsard,  and  then  includes  in  his 
doggerel  translation  the  very  eulogies  of  his 
model  on  Henry  II.  of  France,  transferring 
their  application  to  his  own  patron.  When 
Ronsard  boasts  of  his  sources,  the  English  poet 
calmly  makes  this  boast  his  own.  In  an  age 
when   plagiarism   was   not   a  grievous    fault, 

1  In  dffht  sonneta  Sidney  uses  the  rhyme  scheme 
abba  a b ba  ccd  eed,  the  favorite  structure  of 
Ronsard.  Cf.  J.  Schipper,  NeumglUche  Metrik,  ii.  2, 
849. 
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except  in  the  charges  of  one's  enemies,  Put- 
tenham  has  found  Soothem's  method  of  pro- 
cedure too  flagrant  to  escape  censure.  In  the 
Arte  of  English  Poesie  he  declares;  — 

"Another  of  reasonable  good  facilitie  in  transla- 
tion finding  certain  of  the  hymnea  of  PyndaruB  and 
of  Anscreoa's  odes,  and  other  Lirickes  among  the 
Greekes  very  well  translated  by  Rounsard  the  French 
Poet,  and  apphed  to  the  honour  of  a  great  prinoe  in 
France,  comes  our  minion  and  translates  the  same 
out  of  French  into  English,  and  applieth  them  to 
the  honour  of  a  great  noble  man  in  England  .  .  .  but 
doth  so  impudently  robbe  the  French  Poet  both  of 
hia  prayse  and  also  of  his  French  termes,  that  I  cannot 
so  much  pitie  him  as  be  angry  with  him  for  hie  iniurious 
dealing  —  our  said  maker  not  being  ashamed  to  use 
these  French  wordes  jTeddon,  egar.  superbous,  JUatut- 
ing,  eelesl,  calabrois,  Ikebanoia,  and  a  number  of  others, 
for  Ejiglish  words.  .  .  .  And  in  the  end  (which  is 
wont  of  all)  makes  his  vaunt  that  never  English 
finger  but  his  hath  toucht  Pindar's  string,  which  was 
nevertheless  word  by  word  as  Rounsard  had  BUd 
before  by  like  braggery."  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  Puttenham  speaks 
only  of  Ronsard's  renderings  from  the  Greek, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  his  odes. 

There  was  no  further  publication  of  English 
sonnets  in  coUectiona  until  after  1591.  In  the 
interim  poeta  generally  were  growing  more 
famiUar  with  continental  models,  but  their 
creative  efforts  were  confined  to  single  speci- 

•Ed.  Arber.  English  Reprint.  Loniion,  1869.  vii. 
259  Bq.  CoUier  (B.'iJ.  Cat.,  ed.  1855,  ii.  357)  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  pssBage  is  a  reference  to  Soothem's 
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mens  of  the  tjrpe,  not  venturing  upon  the  con- 
nected series.  Immediately  after  Sidney's  se- 
quence was  in  print,  the  great  wave  of  English 
sonneteering  began  its  movement,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  influence  of  France  was  most 
manifest.  In  part,  no  doubt,  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  were  less  careful  just  at  this 
time  to  add  their  own  creative  power  to  what 
they  appropriated,  and  so  conceal  the  traces  of 
their  borrowing.  But  it  indicates  as  well  that 
these  particular  men  had  studied  the  sonnet 
series  carefully  in  the  forms  produced  by  the 
French  poets  and  were  influenced  accordingly.* 
Daniel,  Constable,  and  Lodge,  the  three  men 
whose  work  was  first  made  public,  were  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  Italian  poetry  in  its  various 
forms.  Daniel  appended  two  translations  from 
the  Italian  to  his  sonnet  series,'  and  Lodge 
was  constantly  adapting  Italian  poetry  with 
or  without  acknowledgment.  But  the  work 
of  each  of  them  presents  sonnets  which  parallel 
so  closely  certain  sonnets  in  the  French  that 
some  degree  of  dependence  is  unquestionable. 
In  the  case  of  Daniel  and  Constable  there  is 
also  the  question  of  sequence  title;  for  the 
French  custom  of  grouping  sonnets  under  the 
fanciful   name   of  the   mistress   now   became 

*  Cf.  p.  124,  the  statement  of  Lodge  in  1596  that 
Desportes's  writings,  in  English  form,  are  common 
property. 

'  One  of  these  is  a  literal  rendering  (unacknowledged) 
of  the  Golden  Age  chorus  in  Tasso's  Aminta;  the  other, 
"The  Description  of  Beauty,"  is  described  as  translated 
out  of  Marino. 
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operative.  Daniers  Delia  very  probably  takes 
its  name  from  Mamice  Serve's  series  of  dizainSi 
Ddie,  cbjet  de  la  plus  haute  vertu,  with  its 
Platonic  obscm^ity/  while  Constable's  Diana 
at  once  suggests  Desportes's  Amours  de  Dianej 
which  in  some  cases  he  undoubtedly  used  as  a 
model. 

The  high  position  held  by  Daniel  in  the  regard 
of  Lady  Pembroke,  his  close  relations  with 
other  members  of  the  Sidney-Spenser  circle, 
and  his  interest  in  their  numerous  literary 
ventures,  particularly  the  classic  drama  on 
French  models,  have  been  discussed  at  length 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  As  noted  there, 
twenty-eight  of  Daniel's  sonnets  were  published 
in  1591,  with  the  first  edition  of  Astrophd  and 
Stella.  The  year  following,  he  embodied  these 
in  his  complete  collection,  Delia,  dedicated  to 
Lady  Pembroke.  In  view  of  the  apparently 
close  friendship  between  poet  and  patroness, 
and  the  aspirations  which  the  countess  seems 
to  have  had  toward  actual  coterie  leadership, 
there  is  considerable  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  Delia  of  these  sonnets  was  in  reality  Lady 
Pembroke  herself.  The  melancholy  and  some- 
what obsequious  tone  throughout  the  series 
would  belong  naturally  to  such  a  situation, 
and  the  Platonic  element  appearing  occasionally 
would  have  been  very  pleasing  to  the  sister  of 
Sidney.    Attempts  to   read   such   significance 

>  J.  Guggenheimer,  Quellenattidien  tu  Samuel  DanidB 
Delia f  Berlin,  1898,  would  derive  the  name  from  the 
heroine  of  Tibullus's  first  book  of  Elegies. 
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into  Daniers  own  statements  are  of  course 
dangerous.  The  prose  dedication  of  the  son- 
nets is  free  from  any  suggestion  of  the  kind. 
A  dedicatory  sonnet,  which  accompanied  the 
edition  of  1594,  while  it  addresses  Lady  Pem- 
broke as  ''patroness/'  contains  some  lines  at 
least  uncertain  enough  in  their  meaning  to 
deserve  quoting:  — 

"Wonder  of  these,  glory  of  other  times, 
O  thou  whom  Envy  ev'n  is  forst  t'  admyre : 
Great  Patroness  of  these  my  humble  Rhymes, 
Which  thou  from  out  thy  greatnes  doost  inspire 
Sith  onely  thou  hast  deigned  to  rayse  them  higher, 
Vouchsafe  now  to  accept  them  as  thine  owne, 
Begotten  by  thy  hand  and  my  desire, 
Wherein  my  zeale  and  thy  great  mi^t  is  showne." 

Among  the  sonnets  themselves  there  is  one 
addressed  ''To  M.  P./'  in  which  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  Daniel  addressed  Mary, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  herself.  The  lines  be- 
wail the  fate  of  the  writer,  who 


**  Like  as  the  spotlesse  Ermelin  distrest, 
Circimipast'd  roimd  with  filth  and  lothsome  mud. 


»» 


finds  his  spirit  prevented  by  poverty  from 
seeking  the  happiness  it  craves.  There  is 
at  least  good  reason  to  believe  that  Daniel's 
friends  recognized  Lady  Pembroke  under  the 
title  of  the  sonnets;  for  the  dedication  of 
Thomas  Watson's  AmirUcB  Gandia  to  the  Coun- 
tess, in  1592,  addressed  her: — 

.  "Laurigera  stirpe  prognata  Delia." 
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Daniel  draws  with  great  freedom  upon  the 
conventional  sonnet  motives  of  the  continent, 
dbplaying  an  artistic  skill  in  adaptation,  and 
instilling  an  element  of  personal  emotion  that 
place  him  near  the  rank  of  Sidney.  There  are 
certain  of  his  sonnets,  however,  that  are  lit- 
tle better  than  line-for-line  versions  of  corre- 
s[X)nding  sonnets  by  Des[X)rtes ;  and  strangely 
enough  these  develop  some  of  the  most  familiar 
motives  in  the  whole  field  of  the  sonnet,  such 
conventionalized  subjects  as  The  Lady's  Mirror, 
The  Flight  of  Time,  and  an  Address  to  Sleep. 
The  "mirror"  sonnet  will  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion. The  first  specimen  of  this  sort  was  a 
sonnet  by  Petrarch,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Rime^ 
and  read  as  follows :  — 

"  II  mio  awersario,  in  cui  veder  solete 

Gli  occhi  vostri,  ch'  Amore  e  1  Ciel  onora; 
Con  le  non  sue  bellezze  v'  innamora, 
Piu  ch^  'n  guisa  mortal,  soavi  et  liete. 

Per  consiglio  di  lui,  Donna,  m'  avete 
Scacciato  del  mio  dolce  albergo  fora ; 
Misero  esilio !  awegnach'  io  non  fora 
D'  abitar  degno,  ora  voi  sola  siete. 

Ma  s'  io  v'  era  con  saldi  chiovi  fisso, 
Non  devea  specchio  farvi  per  mio  danno, 
A  voi  stessa  piacendo,  aspra  e  superba. 

Certo,  se  vi  rimembra  di  Narcisso, 
Questo  e  quel  corso  ad  un  termino  vanno : 
Bench^  di  si  bel  fior  sia  indegna  1'  erba." 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  idea 
of  the  lady's  mirror  formed  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  strambotti,  developed  by  Serafino  dell' 
Aquila  with  all  his  favorite  tricks  of  style; 
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and  after  circulating  among  the  various  poets, 
the  theme  was  finally  utilized  by  Desportes 
in  the  following  sonnet :  — 

"Pourquoy  si  f element  croyez-vous  k  un  verre, 

Voulant  voir  les  beautez  que  vous  avez  des  cieux  ? 
Mirez-vous  dessus  mo^  pour  les  coDnoistre  mieux, 
Et  voyez  de  quels  traits  vostre  bel  oeU  m'enferre. 

Un  vieux  chesne  ou  im  pin,  renversez  centre  terre, 
Monstrent  combien  le  vent  est  grand  et  f urieux : 
Aussi  vous  connoistrez  le  pouvoir  de  vos  yeux, 
Voyant  par  quels  efforts  vous  me  f aites  la  guerre. 

Ma  mort  de  vos  beautez  vous  doit  bien  asseurer, 
Joint  que  vous  ne  pouvez  sans  peril  vous  mirer : 
Narcisse  devint  fleur  d'avoir  veu  sa  figure. 

Graignez  doncques,  madame,  un  semblable  danger, 
Non  de  devenir  fleur,  mais  de  vous  voir  changer, 
Par  vostre  oeil  de  Mdduse,  en  quelque  roche  dure."  * 

This  is  the  sonnet  which  Daniel  renders  so 
literally,  getting  the  result  that  follows :  — 

"  Why  doost  thou  Delia  credit  so  thv  glasse, 
Gazing  thy  beauty  deign 'd  thee  by  the  skies : 
And  doest  not  rather  looke  on  him  (alas) 
Whose  state  best  shewes  the  force  of  murdering 
eies? 

The  broken  tops  of  lofty  trees  declare 
The  fury  of  a  mercy-wanting  storme ; 
And  of  what  force  thy  wounding  graces  are. 
Upon  my  selfe  thou  best  mayst  finde  the  forme. 

Then  leave  thy  elasse,  and  gaze  thy  selfe  on  me. 
That  mirror  ^ewes  what  power  is  in  thy  face: 
To  view  your  forme  too  much,  may  danger  bee. 
Narcissus  chang'd  t'a  flower  in  such  a  case. 

And  you  are  chang'd,  but  not  t'a  Hiacint ; 

I  feare  your  eye  hath  tumd  your  heart  to  flint." ' 

*  Amours    d'HippolyU,  18;    Desportes,   (EuvreB,  ed 
Michiels,  Paris,  1858,  p.  122. 

'  Delia,  37;  Daniel,  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  L  61. 
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Just  as  literal  a  method  was  employed  by 
Daniel  in  appropriating  Desportes's  sonnet  on 
The  Flight  of  Time ;  ^  and  the  familiar 

"Care-charmer  sleep,  son  of  the  sable  nif^t " 

is  only  a  little  less  slavish  in  its  dependence 
on  the  French  poet.'  Two  other  sonnets  of 
Daniel  are  freer  renderings  from  Desportes.* 
There  is  no  reason  to  infer  from  these  examples 
either  discipleship  or  customary  method.  The 
sonnets  Daniel  has  made  use  of  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  manner  of  Des[X)rteSy  and  this 
manner  is  little  manifest  throughout  the  Ddia. 
The  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Daniel  knew 
Desportes's  work,  that  he  had  no  particular 
sjmipathy  with  its  style,  but  that  he  felt  perfect 
freedom  in  drawing  from  it,  for  convenience, 
the  detailed  inspiration  of  a  few  of  his  sonnets. 
While  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  as- 
sociate DanieFs  sonnets  with  those  of  Du 
Bellay,  there  is  some  indication  that,  drawn 
by  his  friendship  with  Spenser,  Daniel  went  to 
this  particular  French  poet  for  the  impulse  of 
two  of  his  sonnets.  Du  Bellay  had  spent  some 
years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  out  of  his  sojourn 
there  had  grown  two  sonnet  collections,  Les 
Antiquitez  de  Rome  and  the  Regrets,  The  first 
of  these,  celebrating  the  transitory  nature  of 
human   affairs,    furnished   the   inspiration   for 

*  Delia,  38;  Amours  de  CUonice,  62. 
^  Delia,  54;  Amours  d^Hippolyte,  75. 

*  Delia,  9;  Amours  de  Diane,  i.  29;  and  Delia,  15; 
Amours  de  Diane,  i.  8. 
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several  divisions  of  Spenser's  Complaints,  pub- 
lished in  1591.  The  second  was  the  poet's 
lament  for  the  delights  of  his  native  land,  from 
which  he  was  for  the  time  separated.  Reflect- 
ing the  first  of  these  is  the  forty-fifth  sonnet 
of  DaniePs  collection,  referring  apparently  to 
an  experience  of  the  author  in  Rome. 

**  Delia,  these  eyes  that  so  admireth  thine, 
Have  seene  those  walls  which  proud  ambition  rear'd 
To  check  the  world,  how  they  intomb'd  have  lien 
Within  themselves,  and  on  them  ploughs  have  ear'd. 

Yet  never  found  that  barbarous  hand  attaind 
The  spoyle  of  fame  deserv'd  by  vertuous  men : 
Whose  glorious  actions  luckily  had  gaind 
Th'  etemaU  Annals  of  a  happv  pen. 

And  therefore  grieve  not  if  thy  beauties  die, 
Though  time  do  spoyle  thee  of  the  fairest  vaile 
That  ever  yet  covered  mortality, 
And  must  instarre  the  Needle,  and  the  Raile, 

That  Grace  which  doth  more  then  in  Woman  thee, 

Lives  in  my  lines,  and  must  etemaU  bee." 

The  fiftieth  sonnet  of  the  series,  represented 
as  ''made  in  Italy,"  corresponds  to  the  seri- 
ous spirit  of  the  Regrets.  Both  these  sonnets 
might  have  found  inspiration  enough  among 
the  Italians,^  and  the  relation  does  not  involve 
much.  In  fact,  for  Daniel,  French  influence  in 
the  sonnets  can  be  regarded  as  only  an  inci- 
dental matter  after  all.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  much  more  vitally  indebted  to  the 
Italian   poets.    There    is   interesting   external 

*  Pamphilo  Sasso,  for  example,  wrote  on  the  theme  of 
separation  from  his  lady.  Ci.  J.  Vianey,  in  Bull.  Ital., 
iv.  36. 
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evidence  of  this  in  the  second  part  of  the  Return 
from  Parnassus,  where  Judicio  ''censures" 
Daniel  thus: — 


"Sweete  hony  droppioff  Daniell  doth  wage 
Warre  with  the  proudest  big  Italian, 
That  melts  his  heart  in  sugred  sonneting. 
Onely  let  him  more  sparingly  make  use 
Of  others  wit,  and  use  his  owne  the  more : 
That  well  may  scorn  base  imitation." 

Apparently  it  was  Edmund  Spensery  in 
particular,  who  was  impressed  by  Du  Bellay's 
ArUiquitez  de  Rome.  This  involves  attributing 
to  Spenser  the  Complaints  published  as  his  in 
1591,  and  not  questioned  at  that  time.  Of  the 
nine  divisions  in  this  collection,  four  are  more 
or  less  indebted  to  the  Antiquitez:  (1)  The  Ruins 
of  Time;  (5)  The  Ruins  of  Rome  by  Bellay; 
(7)  Visions  of  the  World^s  Vanity;  (8)  The 
Visions  of  Bellay.  The  ''Ruins  of  Rome" 
and  "  Visions  of  Bellay "  are  fairly  Uteral 
adaptations,  the  latter  being  based  on  the  last 
fifteen  sonnets  in  Du  Bellay's  collection,  which 
he  had  entitled  the ''  Songe  ou  Vision  sur  Rome." 
The  other  divisions  mentioned  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  Du  Bellay^s  verse  and  show  various 
resemblances  in  detail.  Both  the  ArUiquitez 
and  Spenser's  renderings  approach  the  spirit 
of  the  love-lyric  only  in  so  far  as  the  decay 
of  worklly  things  often  afforded  the  love-poets 
a  setting  for  a  Platonic  revery  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  beauty,  a  conventional  prayer  that  their 
verses  might  confer  undying  fame,  or  perhaps 
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an  Epicurean  revel  in  the  "Carpe  diem"  motive. 
Spenser  was  drawn  seriously  and  naturally  to 
this  poetry  of  ruins,  prompted  by  a  conception 
of  Platonism  similar  to  that  which  the  Italian 
Ficino  had  taught.  The  tone  of  melancholy  it 
involves  is  often  present  in  his  work  and  was 
bequeathed  to  his  disciples.  For  how  much 
of  it  he  is  indebted  to  Du  Bellay  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Antir 
quUez  afforded  him  a  model  which  tempted 
him  for  a  time  at  least  away  from  Fairyland. 

In  the  work  of  Thomas  Lodge,  direct  indebt- 
edness to  French  sonnet  writers,  particularly 
Des[X)rtes  and  Ronsard,  reached  its  height. 
Drawing  with  perfect  freedom  uj)on  all  the 
poetry  available.  Lodge  probably  found  these 
French  lyrics  easy  of  access  and  well  fitted  to 
his  purpose,  and  appropriated  them,  as  usual, 
without  compunction.  This  borrowing  from 
the  French  began  at  least  as  early  as  1589,  and 
perhaps  considerably  earlier.^  It  appears  in 
as  many  as  five  poems  scattered  through  SciUa^s 
Metamorphosis,  in  that  year;    in  five  more  in 

^  F.  E.  Schelling,  Elizabethan  Lyrics,  p.  212,  saya  in  a 
note  to  the  poem,  "The  earth,  late  choked  with  lowers," 
from  Lodge's  SciUa^s  MetamorphoHs,  1589:  "The  first 
line  of '  Glaucus  and  Scilla/  the  chief  poem  of  the  volume 
.  .  .  fixes  the  date  —  of  that  poem  at  least  —  as  prior 
to  Lodge's  departure  from  Cambridge,  1577 :  — 

'Walking  alone  —  all  lonely  full  of  grief  — 
Within  a  thicket  near  the  Isis'  flood  .  .  .'" 


Schelling  notes  further  that  in  his  dedication  Lodge 
promises  his  friend  better  poetical  fare  "next  term/ 


>» 
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the  Rosalynde,  the  year  following;  and  onc« 
in  the  History  of  RiAert,  Second  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  1591.  With  such  experience,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Lodge  felt  equal  to  a  sonnet 
sequence,  his  Phillu,  which  appeared  in  1593. 
This  is  a  smalJ  series  of  only  forty  sonnets, 
but  no  less  tlian  eleven  of  these  are  clearly 
appropriated,  —  three  from  Desportes  and  the 
remainder  from  Konsard.'    It  should  also  be  - 


I.   In  SeiUa't  Metamorphati*  (1589). 

1.  In  praise  of  the  countrey  life  (ed.  Hunteri&n 
Club,  p.  34).  From  DeBporU's,  Opening 
Chimaon  of  Bergeriea.     Not«a  by  Kutner. 

2.  "1  will  become  a.  Hermit  now"  (p.  43).  From 
Desportes,  Diaiu,  ii.  8.     Nol^  by  Kastner. 

3.  "Wearie  anj  I  to  wearie  Gods  and  men"  (p.  44). 
From  Deaportea,  Complainte  at  end  of  Berge- 
rie*.     Not«d  by  Kastner. 

"It  that  I  eeek  the  shades  I  suddenly  do  see" 
From      Dcsportea,    Diane,     "     ~ 


Noted  by  l^ee,  Maiberger,  and  A.  H.  BuUen 
JLifHcs  from  Eli*.  Romances,  pp.   166-7). 
"■nie  earth  late  choked  with  flowers"   (p.  48). 


II.   In  Rotcdynde  (1590). 

1.  Montanus'a  French  song  (p.  101)  (see  above). 
Noted  by  Lee. 

2.  "Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies"  (p.  74), 
From  Desportes,  iJione.  ii,  3.  Noted  by  Lee, 
Maiberaer,  and  BuUen  (op.  cil..  pp.  16fr-7). 

3.  Soladyne^  sonnet  (p.  109).  Froto  Desportes, 
Diane,  i.  41,     Noted  by  Kastner, 

4.  Phcebe's  Sonetto  (p.  117).  From  Desportes, 
Diant.  i.  68,     Noted  by  Kastner. 

5.  "First  shall  the  heavens  wont  starry  light" 
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borne  in  mind  that  Lodge  contributed  an  eight- 
line  poem  in  French  to  Greene's  Spanish  Mas- 
querado,  1589,  and  published  in  his  own  Life 
and  Death  of  William  Longbearxi,  1593,  a  twenty- 
line  poem,  an  ''imitation  of  a  sonnet  in  an 
ancient  French  poet."  * 


(p.   38).     From     Desportes,    Diane,    i.    68. 
Noted  by  Bullen  (op.  cU.,pp.  x-xi.). 

III.  In  History  of  Robert,  Second  Duke  of  Normandy 

(1591). 
1.  (Gf .  son.  38,  PhiUis)  (p.  25).     From  Desportes, 
Diane,  i.  34.     Noted  by  Maiberger. 

IV.  In  PhiUU  (1593). 

1.  Sonnet    36.     From    Desportes,  Diane,    iL  3. 

Noted  by  Lee,  Maiberger,  and  Bullen  (op. 
cU.,  pp.  166-7). 

2.  Sonnet    37.    From    Desportes,  Diane,    i.  49. 

Noted  by  Lee  and  Kastner. 

3.  Sonnet    38.     From    Desportes,  Diane,    i.  34. 

Noted  by  Kastner. 

4.  Sonnet    9.     From    Ronsard,  Amours,   i.   94. 

Noted  by  Lee  and  Kastner. 

5.  Sonnet  22.     In  part  from  Ronsard,  Amoure, 

i.  183.     Kastner. 

6.  Sonnet  30.     From  Ronsard,   Amoure,  i.  131. 

Noted  by  Lee  and  Kastner. 

7.  Sonnet  31.     From   Ronsard,  Amoure,  i.  119. 

Lee. 

8.  Sonnet   32.     From    Ronsard,   Amours,    L  22. 

Lee,  Kastner,  and  Maiberger. 

9.  Sonnet   33.     From    Ronsard,   Amours,   i.  32. 

Lee  and  Kastner. 

10.  Sonnet   34.     From    Ronsard,  Amours,   L  20. 

Lee  and  Kastner. 

11.  Sonnet   35.     From    Ronsard,    Amours,  i,  12. 

Lee,  Kastner,  and  Maiberger. 

>Ed.    Hunterian   Qub,    1883,   ii.    19  sq.    Mention 

should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  two  poems  with 

French  refrains,  appearing  in  Greene's  romances.    One 

is  a  complaint  of  Venus  to  Adonis,  in  Never  Too  Late 


>  ^- 
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By  1590,  as  it  appears,  Lodge's  obligations  to 
Ronsard  were  widely  enough  known  to  give 
point  to  an  elaborately  conceived  jest  at  his 
expense.  In  that  year  appeared  Tarleton^s 
News  out  of  Purgatory,  probably  by  Thomas 
Nash.  The  author  represents  the  shade  of 
Ronsard  reading  from  manuscript  some  of  his 
own  verses.  These  the  author  quotes  in  full; 
"because/*  he  says,  "his  [Ronsard's]  stile 
is  not  common,  nor  have  I  heard  our  English 
poets  write  in  that  vaine."  But  the  verses 
in  question  turn  out  to  be  a  ridiculous  parody 
on  the  "sonnet**  of  Montanus,  in  Lodge's 
Rosalynde  just  published,  and  the  point  is 
obvious.  As  regards  Lodge's  attitude  toward 
Desportes,  he  has  himself  supplied  some  inter- 
esting information  in  a  much-quoted  passage 
in  A  Margarite  of  America  (1596) :  "  .  .  .  Few 
men  are  able  to  second  the  sweete  conceites 
of  Philip  du  Fortes  whose  poeticall  writings 
being  alreadie  for  the  most  part  englished  and 
ordinarilie  in  everie  man's  hands.  .  .  ."  *  Thb, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  testimony  tending  to  establish 
a  general  acquaintance  with  Desportes,  even 
extending,  by  way  of  translations,  to  those 
unable  to  read  French.  No  English  transla- 
tions of  Desportes  and  no  further  suggestions 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  Michael 
Drayton,  though,  is  probably  making  a  general 

ri590),  the  other  is  Mullidor's  Madrigal  in  Franceseo'$ 
Fortunes  (1590).     Both  poems  are  printed  in  Bullen'a 
Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Romances ^  pp.  24  and  32. 
^  Ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1859,  p.  116. 
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statement  rather  than  merely  aiming  a  thrust 
at  Lodge,  when  he  declares  of  himself  in  the 
introductory  sonnet  to  the  edition  of  Idea, 
published  in  1594 :  — 

..."  I  wrong  not  other  men. 
Nor  traffiaue  further  than  thys  happy  clyme, 
Nor  filch  from  Fortes,  nor  from  Petrarch's  pen, 
A  fault  too  common  in  thys  latter  tyme."  * 

The  use  Lodge  makes  of  his  borrowed  sonnet 
material  is  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  gen- 
eralize on  the  actual  influence  which  his  French 
models  had  upon  him.  In  fact,  one  doubts 
if  they  had  any  influence  except  to  facilitate 
his  literary  efforts  by  providing  plenty  of  ma- 
terial ready  at  hand.  The  very  fact  that  he 
drew  with  equal  freedom  from  Desportes  and 

*  Some  further  corroboration  of  Enelish  knowledge  of 
Desportes  about  this  time  is  available.  In  the  Phcmix 
Nest,  a  miscellany  published  in  1593,  there  are  two  lyrics 
from  Desportes.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  be- 
ginning, '^O  Night,  O  jealous  Night,  repugnant  to  my 
measures  (Bullen,  oj).  cit.,  pp.  x  and  68),  is  from  the 
opening  of  a  sonnet  in  the  Diveraes  Amours,  "  O  Nuit, 
ialouse  Nuit,  oontre  moi  conjur6e,"  etc.  The  poem 
beginning,  "Those  eyes  that  set  my  fancy  on  a  fire," 
represents  Diane,  i.  11.  It  was  reprinted  in  Barley's 
New  Book  of  TMUure,  in  1596.  Another  popular  sonnet 
of  Desportes  was  Diane,  i.  32  (Bullen,  op.  cit.,  p.  222), 
which  appeared  as  the  fifteenth  sonnet  hi  Spenser's 
Amoretti,  1595,  and  also  inspired  a  sonnet  in  the  collec- 
tion Emaricdul/e,"  by  E.  C,  in  the  same  year,  and  a  poem 
in  Wilbye's  MadrigdU  as  late  as  1598.  Grosart,  m  his 
edition  of  Breton's  works,  i.  p.  Ixvi,  notes  that  a  sonnet 
by  Breton  **  Of  his  Mistress'  Love,"  in  Arbor  of  Amoroue 
Devices,  also  Griffin's  Fidessa,  sonnet  57,  are  i>oth  from 
Desportes's  "  Un  join*,  Taveugle  Amour,  Diane  et  ma 
maistresse"  (Diane,  i.  15). 
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Ronsard  indicates  a  rather  easy  adaptability 
in  his  tastes.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
really  preferred  the  more  elaborate  conceits  of 
Degportcs,  for  most  of  his  borrowings  from  that 
author  are  characteristic  products,  while  from 
Ronsard  he  takes  rather  those  less  like  the 
norm  and  more  in  the  manner  of  Desportes. 

While  his  versions  follow  the  originals  very 
closely,  Lodge  was  by  nature  the  poet  of  the 
madrigal  rather  than  of  the  sonnet,  and  usually 
managed  to  introduce  something  of  the  tone 
he  preferred.  Often  he  changed  the  verse 
structure  entirely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third 
sonnet  of  the  second  part  of  Desportes's  Amours 
de  Diane.  This  he  introduced  in  his  prose  work, 
once  as  a  sonnei,  once  in  another  type  of  verse, 
and  finally  reconstructeit  as  the  thirty-sixth  son- 
net of  his  Phillis.    Desportes 's  version  reads:  — 

"  Si  je  me  aiez  ft  I'ombre,  aussi  noudainement 
Amour,  labs&nt  son  arc,  s'asaied  et  se  repose; 
Si  je  pense  k  des  vers,  je  le  voy  qui  compose ; 
Si  je  plains  mes  douleurs,  il  ae  plaint  hAut«ment. 
Si  je  me  plais  au  mal,  11  accroiat  mon  tourment; 
Si  je  respan  des  pleura,  son  visage  il  arroae: 
Si  je  roonatre  ma  playe,  en  ma  poitrine  enclose, 
II  defait  son  bandeau,  I'essuyant  doucement. 
Si  je  vais  ^ar  les  bois,  aux  bois  U  m'acenmpagQe. 
Si  le  me  suis  cruel,  dans  mon  sang  il  se  bagne, 
Si  ^e  vaia  A  la  guerre,  il  devient  mon  soldart. 
Si  je  passe  la  niiict,  il  conduit  ma  nacelle ; 
Bref,  jamais  I'importun  de  moy  ne  se  depart. 
Pour  rendre  mon  desir  et  ma  peine  eternelle." 
This  is  introduced  by  Lodge  in  his  Rosalynde, 
with  a  verse-structure  entirely  free  from  com- 
plications. 
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''Tume  I  my  lookes  unto  the  Skies, 
Love  with  his  arrowes  wounds  mine  eies : 
If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  groimd, 
Love  then  in  everie  flower  is  found, 
Search  I  Uie  shade  to  flie  my  paine, 
He  meetes  me  in  the  shade  againe : 
Wend  I  to  walke  in  secrete  grove, 
Even  there  I  meete  with  sacred  Love. 
If  so  I  bayne  me  in  the  spring, 
Even  on  the  brinke  I  heare  him  sing : 
If  so  I  meditate  alone, 
He  will  be  partner  of  my  moane. 
If  so  I  mourn,  he  weepes  with  mee, 
And  where  I  am,  there  will  he  bee.  •  •  •" 

The  sonnet  which  he  finally  introduced  into 
Phillis  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  If  so  I  seek  the  shades,  I  presently  do  see 
Tlie  god  of  love  forsakes  his  bow  and  sit  me  by ; 
If  mat  I  think  to  write,  his  Muses  pUant  be, 
If  so  I  plain  my  grief,  the  wanton  boy  will  cr^.. 
If  I  lament  his  pride,  he  doth  increase  my  pam ; 
If  tears  my  cheeks  attaint,  his  cheeks  are  moist  with 

moan; 
If  I  disclose  the  woimds  the  which  my  heart  hath 

slain. 
He  takes  his  fascia  off,  and  wipes  them  dry  anon. 
If  so  I  wfdk  the  woods,  the  woods  are  his  delight; 
If  I  mvself  torment,  he  bathes  him  in  my  blood ; 
He  will  my  soldier  be  if  once  I  wend  to  fi^t. 
If  seas  delight,  he  steers  my  bark  amidst  the  flood. 
In  brief,  the  cruel  ^^  doth  never  from  me  go. 
But  mAkes  my  lastmg  love  eternal  with  my  woe." 

Thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Lodge's  liking 
for  the  conceits  of  Desportes  is  his  tendency, 
especially  in  dealing  with  Ronsard,  to  embellish 
the   French   author's   descriptions   with   new 
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flowers  of  his  own  devising.    The  one  hundred 
and  thirty-first  sonnet  from  the  first  book  of* 
•  Ronsard's  Amours  reads  thus :  — 

"  Je  parangonne  k  ta  jeune  beauts, 

Qui  toujours  dure,  en  son  printemps  nouveUe, 

Ce  mois  d'avril  qui  ses  fleurs  renouvelle, 

Eki  sa  plus  gaye  et  verte  nouveaut^. 
Loin  devant  toy  s'enfuit  la  cruaut4, 

Devant  luy  fuit  la  saison  plus  cruelle ; 

II  est  tout  beau,  ta  face  est  toute  belle; 

Ferme  est  son  cours,  ferme  est  ta  loyaut6. 
U  peint  les  bois,  les  forests  et  les  plaines, 

Tu  peins  mes  vers  d'un  bel  6mail  de  fleurs; 

Des  laboureurs  il  arrose  les  peines, 
D'un  vain  espoir  tu  laves  mes  douleurs ; 

Du  ciel  sur  llierbe  il  fait  tomber  les  pleurs, 

Tu  fais  sortir  de  mes  yeux  deux  fontaines." 

In  Lodge's  hand  it  becomes  as  follows,  in  the 
thirtieth  sonnet  of  his  PhiUis :  — 

"  I  do  compare  unto  thy  youthly  clear, 

Which  always  bides  within  thy  flow 'ring  prime. 
The  month  of  April,  that  bedews  our  clmie 
With   pleasant  flowers,  when  as  his  showers  ap- 
pear. 

Before  thy  face  shall  fly  false  cruelty, 
Before  his  face  the  doly  season  fleets ; 
Mild  been  his  looks,  thine  eyes  are  full  of  sweets; 
Firm  is  his  course,  firm  is  thy  loyalty. 

He  paints  the  fields  through  liquid  cryrstal  showers, 
Thou  paint 'st  my  verse  with  Pallas'  leamM  flowers ; 
With  Zephirus'  sweet  breath  he  fills  the  plains. 
And  thou  my  heart  with  weeping  sighs  (fost  wring; 

His  brows  are  dewed  with  morning's  crystal  spring, 

Thou  mak'st  my  eyes  with  tears  bemoan  my  pains." 

On  the  whole,  Lodge's  style  is  bright  and 
vivacious,  combining  vigor,  sweetness,  and  a 
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sense  of  reality.  His  decorations  and  meta- 
phors, even  when  elaborate,  do  not  seem  heavy. 
He  appears  to  have  much  in  common  with 
Despoites,  and  even  in  his  care-free  borrowing 
from  convenient  sources  probably  received 
further  impetus  from  the  French  poet  in  the 
direction  where  natural  tastes  were  already 
drawing  him.  If  nothing  else,  he  illustrates 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  English  poets 
with  Ronsard  and  Desportes  at  this  period. 

The  sonnets  of  Henry  Constable  and  Bamabe 
Barnes  are  best  considered  together,  for  both 
men,  in  a  similar  way,  are  rich  in  suggestion 
of  the  later  developments  in  this  vogue  in  the 
various  countries.  Just  as  in  Italy  and  France 
the  final  extravagances  and  figurative  excesses 
of  sonnet  composition  were  attended  by  the 
serious  employment  of  the  form,  with  many 
of  its  conventions,  in  the  service  of  religious 
themes,  so  it  happened  in  England.  Both 
lines  of  development  were  present,  and  some- 
times, as  with  Desportes  in  France,  in  the  work 
of  the  same  men.  This  is  the  combination 
represented  by  Constable  and  Barnes.  There 
is  the  usual  diflSculty  in  determining  how  far 
they  were  affected  by  French  influence  and 
with  what  results.  Constable  was  certainly 
exposed  considerably  to  such  influence,  for 
not  long  after  obtaining  a  degree  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1580,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  went  to  Paris  to  live,  remaining  there  until 
the  accession  of  James.  His  sonnets,  both 
amorous    and    religious,    were    written    there 
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and  circulated  in  England  by  his  friends,  under 
whose  direction  the  Diana  was  published  in 
1592.  Another  edition,  two  years  later,  con- 
tained a  sonnet  by  Richard  Smith  the  pub- 
lisher, which  has  characterized  the  Diana 
sonnets  for  all  time.  It  is  addressed  to  two 
ladies :  — 

"  You  twofold  charities,  celestial  lights, 
Bow  your  sun-rising  eyes,  planets  of  joy. 
Upon  these  orphan  poems ;  in  whose  rigjits 
Conceit  first  claimea  his  birthri^t  to  enjoy/' 

Whatever  meaning  Mr.  Smith  may  have  in- 
tended for  the  word,  "conceit"  is  certunly 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Diana.  There 
is  also  considerable  variation  in  metre  and 
rhyme,  the  final  couplet  being  several  times 
avoided.  The  suspicion  is,  however,  that,  al- 
though Constable  was  probably  familiar  enough 
with  the  Italians,  much  of  this  quality  he  ob- 
tained direct  from  Desportes.  The  title  of 
the  series  is  apparently  drawn  from  the  Amoiars 
de  Diane.  Two  sonnets  at  least  are  almost 
literal  renderings  from  Desportes,  one  of  these 
being  the  familiar  motive  handed  down  from 
Petrarch :  — 

**  Unhappy  day,  unhappy  month  and  season  .  .  •"  * 

The  other  parallel  is  even  closer,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparison.'  The  original  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  the  first  book  of  Desportes's  Diane. 

^  Dianot  sonnet  8,  decade  6,  from  Desportes,  Amour* 
de  Diane^  i.  47. 

>  These  resemblances  are  both  noted  in  Lee,  op.  eit. 
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''Hon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  que  j'aime  ma  deesse 

Et  de  son  chef  les  tresors  pr^ieux ! 

Mon  Dieu  1  mon  Dieu !  que  j'aime  ses  beaux  yeux, 

Dont  Tun  m'est  doux,  rautre  plein  de  rudesse  I 
Mon  Dieu  1  mon  Dieu  1  que  j'aime  la  sagesse 

De  ses  discours,  qui  raviroient  les  Dieux, 

£t  la  douceur  de  son  ris  gracieux, 

Et  de  son  port  la  royale  nautesse  I 
Mon  Dieu  1  que  j'aime  k  me  ressouvenir 

Du  tans  qu 'Amour  me  fist  serf  devenir  I 

Toujours  depuis  j 'adore  mon  servage. 
Mon  mal  me  plaist  plus  il  est  violant ; 

Un  feu  si  beau  m  6gaye  en  me  brdant, 

Et  la  rigueur  est  douce  en  son  visage." 

The  English  rendering  of  this  appears  as  the 
tenth  sonnet  of  the  sixth  decade. 

"  MvGod,  my  God,  how  much  I  love  my  goddess. 
Whose  virtues  rare,  unto  the  heavens  arise ! 
My  God,  my  God,  how  much  I  love  her  eyes 
One  shining  bright,  the  other  full  of  hardness  I 

MyGod,  my  God,  how  much  I  love  her  wisdom. 
Whose  works  may  ravish  heaven's  richest  maker  I 
Of  whose  eyes'  joys  if  I  might  be  partaker 
Then  to  my  soul  a  holy  rest  would  come. 

My  God,  how  much  I  love  to  hear  her  speak  I 
Whose  hands  I  kiss  and  ravished  oft  rekisseth. 
When  she  stands  wotless  whom    so    much  she 

blesseth. 
Say  then,  what  mind  this  honest  love  would  break ; 

Since  her  perfections  pure,  withouten  blot. 

Makes  her  beloved  of  thee,  she  knoweth  not  ?  " 

The  fact  remains  that  these  sonnets  which 
Constable  obviously  drew  from  Desportes  are 
scarcely  in  the  extravagant  vein  at  all,  thus 
indicating  the  presence  of  other  models.  It  is 
probable,  though,  that  Constable's  sixteen  Spir- 
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ittuiU  Sonnets  were  prompted  by  the  example 
of  Desportes.  Their  author  was  a  Catholic 
like  the  French  poet ;  and  they  also  were  com- 
posed during  that  sojourn  in  France,  thus 
being  entirely  independent  of  the  Protestant 
religious  current  that  passed  from  France  into 
England  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Sid- 
neys. These  sonnets  as  such  have  no  par- 
ticular significance.  But  they  are  serious  and 
devout,  and  were  counted  by  Constable  among 
his  best  work. 

In  Barnes's  collection,  ParthenophU  and  Par- 
ihenophe,  there  is  no  end  to  the  vagaries.  Ap- 
parently he  had  power  and  originality,  but  was 
sadly  kcking  in  restraint.  He  was  a  good 
friend  of  Harvey,  and  was  near  enough  to  Lady 
Pembroke  to  address  her,  in  a  sonnet  accom- 
panying his  collection,  as  — 

"  Pride  of  our  English  Ladies !  never  matched ! 
Great  Favourer  of  Phoebus'  offspring ! 
In  whom,  even  Phoebus  is  most  flourishing ! 
Muse's  chief  comfort !    Of  the  Muses,  hatdied  I" 

He  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  France  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1591,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  his  return  before  1595.  The  preface  to  his 
Spirituall  Sonnets  represents  them  as  written 
in  France  in  1594.  ParthenophU  and  Par- 
thenophe  was  published  in  England  in  1593, 
but  friends  may  have  managed  this  in  his  case 
also. 

No  single  model  or  group  of  models  will 
account  for  his  peculiarities.    He  has  an  abrupt 
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exclamatory  style  that  often  becomes  almost 
incoherent.  He  is  fond  of  unpoetic  figm^, 
such  as  those  from  law  and  from  astronomy. 
In  some  sonnets,  and  especially  in  his  accom- 
panying lyrics,  the  mood  is  the  warmer  one  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Indeed  he  makes 
several  attempts  at  classic  metres  in  his  longer 
poems.  Many  sonnets  have  fifteen  lines,  and 
his  rhjrme  schemes  reveal  every  possible  varia- 
tion. His  own  suggestion  of  his  models  is 
found  in  a  sonnet  fairly  characteristic  of  his 
style,  the  forty-fourth  of  his  series. 

"O  dart  and  thunder !  whose  fierce  violence 
Surmounting  Rhetoric's  dart  and  thunder  bolts, 
Can  never  b«  set  out  in  eloquence ! 
Whose  might  all  metal's  mass  asunder  moults  I 
Where  be  the  famous  Prophets  of  old  Greece  ? 
Those  ancient  Roman  poets  of  account  ? 
Musseus,  who  went  for  the  Golden  Fleece 
With  Jason,  and  did  Hero's  love  recount  I 
And  thou,  sweet  Naso,  with  the  golden  verse : 
Whose  lovely  spirit  nourished  (Cesar's  dau^nterl 
And  thaX  sweet  Tuscan,  Petrarch,  which  did  pierce 
His  Laura  with  Love  Sonnets,  when  he  caught  her ! 
Where  be  all  these  ?  That  all  these  might  have  taught 

her, 
That  Saints  divine,  are  known  Saints  by  their  mercy ! 
And  Saint-like  beauty  should  not  rage  with  pierce 

eye!" 

The  possibilities  of  French  influence  £n  the 
work  of  Barnes  are  about  threefold.  With  his 
fondness  for  classic  verse  perhaps  increased 
during  the  friendship  with  Harvey,  he  would 
have  found  much  encouragement  among  the 
French    poets    toward    the    appreciation   and 
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imitation  of  the  classic  forms.  Indeed  it  is 
possible,  since  he  utilized  many  famihar  classic 
themes,  that  he  often  followed  French  versions 
of  these  Greek  and  Latin  lyrists.'  Twelve 
sonnets  of  hb  collection,  beginning  with  the 
thirty-second,  make  elaborate  use  of  astronomy, 
comparing  the  progress  of  the  lover's  passion 
to  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  1588  the  French  poet 
Gilles  Durant  had  published  his  Stances  du 
Zodiaque,  a  poem  of  thirty-three  six-line  stanzas 
developing  the  same  theme.  This  French  poem 
did  not  serve  Barnes  as  a  model,  but  in  all 
probability  it  gave  him  the  idea  and  a  good 
deal  of  inspiration.'  The  French  poem  was 
later  paraphrased  by  Chapman  imder  the  title 
of  "The  Amourous  Zodiac." 

In  the  composition  of  Barnes's  Divine  Cen- 
turie  of  SpirituaU  Sonnets  there  waa  certainly 
the  presence  of  French  influence.  They  were 
written  in  France,  as  the  author  declares;  and 
circumstances  indicate  that  they  were  produced 
partly  under  Protestant  influence.  In  fact,  the 
preface  virtually  announces  the  author  as  a 
disciple  of  the  "  Heavenly  Muse"  of  Du  Bartas. 
In  his  own  words:  "If  any  man  feele  in  him- 
selfe  (by  the  secret  fire  of  immortall  Entheusi- 

'  Lee,  op.  cit.,  p.  bixviii,  suggests  in  this  conDCction 
Bames'a  rendering  of  "The  First  Eidillion  of  Moachiu 
describing  Txive."  This  hod  been  worked  over  by  vari- 
ouB  French  poeis,  including  Marot,  Balf,  and  Amadia 
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asme)  the  learned  motions  of  strange  and  divine 
passions  of  spirite,  let  him  refine  and  illuminate 
his  numerous  Muses  with  the  most  sacred 
splendor  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  then  he  shall 
(with  divine  Salust  the  true  learned  frenche 
Poet)  finde,  that  as  humane  f urie  maketh  a  man 
lesse  than  a  man,  and  the  very  same  with  wilde 
unreasonable  beastes :  so  divine  rage  and  sacred 
instinct  of  a  man  maketh  more  then  man,  and 
leadeth  him  (from  his  base  terrestriall  estate) 
to  walke  above  the  starres  with  Angelles  im- 
mortally." *  The  model  of  the  Divine  Cen- 
turie  was  probably  the  Sonnets  SpirUvels  of 
the  Abh6  Jacques  de  Billy,  published  in  1573 
and  1578,  or  some  similar  production.  He  is 
less  likely  to  have  drawn  upon  Desportes  or 
upon  any  Italian  work. 

In  the  hands  of  English  Protestants,  and 
under  the  encouragement  of  Lady  Pembroke 
and  her  circle,  this  religious  employment  of  the 
sonnet  became  the  significant  feature  of  its 
last  days.  The  religious  ideal  of  Du  Bartas 
had  much  to  do  with  this ; '  and  the  moral  qua- 
trains of  the  French  poet  Pibrac,  translated  by 
Sylvester  and  published  with  his  version  of 
Du  Bartas,  also  played  their  part.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  confusion  of  Catholic  Reaction 

*  Cf.  Groeart,  Occasional  Ismea,  London,  1875,  i. 
160.  Note  that  in  1593,  in  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Bumes  speaks  of  his  Muse  as  one  that  honors  **  the  Urany 
of  Du  Bartas."     Grosart,  ov.  ctt.,  i.  p.  xxvli. 

i^See  chap.  iv.  Note  that  a  number  of  those  who 
fnpiintgd  Du  Bartas  also  tried  their  hands  at  religious 
•onneta. 
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and  Protestant  enthusiasm  that  these  verses 
of  Pibrac,  wlio  was  not  a  Protestant  and  had 
even  dared  to  write  an  apology  for  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  should  have  been 
associated  with  the  Semaines  of  Du  Bartas, 
and  read  and  admired  by  English  Protestants 
for  many  years.' 

The  list  of  those  who  wrote  religious  sonnets 
in  English  is  a  large  one,  but  deserves  noting 
here,  because  much  of  the  initial  impulse  for 
the  fashion  came  to  England  from  France.  In 
1597  appeared  Henry  Locke's  Sundrie  Sonets  of 
Christum  Passions,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  in  number.  John  Donne's  Holy  Sonnets 
were  written  before  1600,  and  The  Soul's  Har- 
mony, by  Nicholas  Breton,  belongs  to  1602. 
Fulke  Greville's  Calica  abruptly  changes  its 
tone  at  the  eighty-fifth  sonnet,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  series  is  moral,  even  religious,  in  tone. 
As  late  as  1623  came  Drummond'a  Flowers 
of  Sion.    Even   before   1600  the  composition 

'  References  to  Pibrac  are  scattered  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  A  letter  from  Prince  Henry  to  the  King,  Janu- 
ary 23,  IdVli,  quotes  one  of  the  quatrains  (Nichols, 
Pragreanet  of  James  I.,  U.  34).  The  comi^dy  Lady  Ali- 
mony, printed  1650,  contains  this  statement  (act  ilf, 
BC.  8) :  — 

.  .  ,  "Thou  hflfit  ta'en  content 
With  aa  much  freedom  under  strait  restraint, 
Aa  Pibrack  in  his  paradojc  cxpr«w'd, 
Inwardly  eheer'd  when  outwardly  diatreea'd." 

As  1&t«  as  1674.  Rymer,  in  the  preface  of  his  tranalatton 
nf  Rapin'a  lUfieetion*  on  ArintoUe's  Poelin.  suggests  the 
iMimibility  that  Davenant  modeled  the  stanza  of  Gon^- 
iiert  on  Pibrac's  Quatrain*. 
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of  religious  poetry,  under  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  inspiration,  was  so  extensive  in  Eng- 
land as  to  call  out  the  protest  in  Joseph  Hall's 
Vergidemiarurn :  — 

^  Hence,  ye  profane  I  mell  not  with  holy  thmgs 
That  Sion's  Muse  from  Palestina  brings."  ^ 

Among  the  English  collections  of  regular 
love-sonnets,  the  Licia  of  Giles  Fletcher, 
1593,  is  of  value  to  this  study  chiefly  for  the 
testimony,  offered  in  the  introduction,  that 
English  poets  were  accustomed  to  borrow  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  their  best  and  choicest 
conceits,  —  a  practice  against  which  he  pro- 
tests.' Yet  he  \a  particularly  anxious  to  make 
it  known  that  he  is  not  in  love,  but  merely 
writing  sonnets  as  poetical  exercises;  and  the 
title  page  confesses  that  the  work  was  done 
''to  the  imitation  of  the  best  Latin  poets  and 
others."  Two  fairly  close  parallels  with  Ron- 
sard  appear  among  his  sonnets,  —  close  enough 
to  suggest  that,  though  not  materially  in- 
fluenced by  that  writer,  Fletcher  was  willing 
to  utilize  his  work   for  the   sake  of  conven- 

*  Infra,  p.  176. 

'The  preface  "To  the  Reader"  says :  "This  ase  is 
learnedly  wise  and  faultless  in  this  kind  of  making  their 
wits  known;  thinking  so  basely  of  our  base  English, 
wher^n  thousands  have  travailed  with  such  ill  luck, 
that  they  deem  themselves  barbarous  and  the  island 
barren,  unless  they  have  borrowed  from  Italy,  Spain  and 
Fhmce  their  best  and  choicest  conceits.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  of  this  mind,  that  our  nation  is  so  exquisite 
.  .  .  that  neither  Italy,  Spain  nor  France  can  go  be- 
yond U8  for  exact  invention." 
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''I  am  no  pickpurse  of  another's  wit."  Yet 
Drajrton  is  of  course  as  elaborate  a  borrower 
as  any  of  the  rest,  gathering  from  various 
sources,  but  showing  considerable  skill  in 
revivifying  what  he  has  obtained. 

Drayton  seems  to  be  the  closest  disciple  of 
Sidney  in  the  virility  and  independence  of  his 
poetry,  those  features  which  probably  came 
into  England  with  a  considerable  impulse  from 
the  work  of  Ronsard,  and  in  a  minor  degree 
of  Desportes.  As  in  Sidney's  case  this  indi- 
viduality is  more  than  the  conventional  anti- 
Petrarchistic  reaction  against  plagiarism,  and 
is  rather  involved  in  the  creative  genius  of  the 
poet,  which  rises  above  empty  imitation. 
Drayton's  independence  even  extends  to  the 
emotions  he  portrays,  as  in  the  famous  — 

"Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part." 

Of  course  such  originality  of  tone  should  have 
no  real  need  of  foreign  example  to  prompt  it, 
and  such  example  need  not  be  assumed  unless 
there  is  further  evidence  of  association.  In  the 
case  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  this  revitaliz- 
ing power  is  present  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
that  displayed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  In- 
spiration for  his  sonnets  probably  came  from 
various  directions,  but  there  are  no  means  avail- 
able by  which  his  indebtedness  can  be  traced. 
Spenser's  AmoreUi  represent  that  poet  on  his 
Italian  side,  although  the  already  familiar  fond- 
ness for  the  conception  of  mortal  decay  is  still 
present.    There  are  some  indications  that  he 
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was  willing  to  turn  to  French  sources  for  a 
particular  phrasing  that  appealed  to  him,  as  he 
did  in  his  fifteenth  sonnet,  apparently  modeled 
on  Desportes.^  The  real  inspiration  of  the 
series  is  Italian,  however.  No  other  sonnet 
collections  of  the  later  period  rise  to  the  emi- 
nence of  those  just  considered,  although  the 
vogue  extended  well  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Extensive  experiments  in  the  form  were 
made  by  two  other  men  connected  with  the 
Sidney-Spenser  literary  coterie,  —  Fulke  Gre- 
ville's  Ccelica,  before  1600,  and  Sir  William 
Alexander's  Aurora,  published  in  1604.*  There 
is  nothing  in  either  of  these  that  may  be  char- 
acterized as  distinctly  French.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  love  sonnets  of  William  Drum- 
mond,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  French  literature,  preferred  the  manner  of 
Petrarch  or  of  his  latest  Italian  followers.  The 
French  sonnet  writers,  however,  were  still  favor- 
ite reading  in  England  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  com- 
mand of  Amoretto  in  the  second  part  of  the  fl^ 
turn  from  Parnassus,  acted  1601-1602:  "Sirrha 
boy,  remember  me  when  I  come  into  Paules 
Churchyard  to  buy  a  Ronzard  and  Dubartas 
in  french  and  Aretine  in  Italian,  and  our 
hardest  writers  in   Spanish,  they  wil  sharpen 

>  Amours  de  Diane^  i.  32.  As  noted  before,  this  is 
also  the  basis  of  a  sonnet  in  EmaricdtUfe  and  of  a  poem 
in  Wilbye's  Madrigals. 

'  Dnimmond  distinctly  speaks  of  Alexander  as  model- 
ing his  sonnets  on  those  of  Petrarch.  (Wks,,  ed.  1711, 
p.  226.) 
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my  Witts  gallantly."  ^  Desportes  was  also  in 
favor  at  this  time,  as  shown  by  Gervase  Mark- 
ham's  Rodomonths  InfemaU,  or  The  Divell  Con- 
quered, translated  from  Desportes's  French  ver- 
sion of  Ariosto.  This  translation  was  entered 
in  1598. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Scotland's  sonnet 
history  which  is  of  little  importance  in  itself, 
but  adds  weight  to  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
fluence of  James  VI.,  at  least  during  his  early 
years,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  imitation  of  the 
French.  Indeed  James  himself  made  a  few 
experiments  with  the  sonnet,  fifteen  specimens 
being  pubUshed  in  1584,  in  a  collection  entitled 
The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesie.^  There  are  no  love  sonnets  in  the  group, 
twelve  being  invocations  to  the  gods,  and  the 
others  mere  prologues  and  epilogues.  Far  more 
extensive  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  first  of 
James's  literary  prot^gfe,  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery, whose  sonnets,  written  from  time  to 
time,  niunber  seventy  in  all.  Of  these  less  than 
a  third  involve  the  love  theme,  namely  num- 
bers thirty-nine  to  sixty-one,  and  number 
seventy,  in  the  collected  sonnets,  published 
first  in  1821  from  the  Drummond  manuscript. 
Montgomery  was  already  writing  poetry  in, 
1578,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  service  of 
the  new  king  James.    A  commendatory  sonnet 

»Ed.  W.  D.  Macray,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  121.  In 
Murt  L  p.  61,  Gullio  attempts  a  quotation  from  RonaarcL 
Fart  i.  was  written  at  least  a  year  earlier. 

*  In  Arber's  EngHth  RepHnU,  vol.  x. 
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by  him  was  published  with  James's  translatioD 
of  Du  Bartas's  Uranie  in  1584,  and  three  others 
in  praise  of  this  same  translation  appear  in 
Mtmtgomery's  collected  works.  In  1586  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  travel  in  France,  Flanders, 
and  Spain  for  five  years.  Soon  after,  his  pen- 
sion was  cut  off;  and  after  considerable  con- 
troversy it  was  restored  to  him  in  1.588.  Eleven 
of  the  sonnets  in  the  collection  are  concerned 
with  this  grievance.  The  love  sonnets  cannot 
be  dated,  but  they  are  simply  conventional 
exerciser,  directed  at  random  to  various  mis- 
tresses. They  have  no  individuality  and  dis- 
play little  original  genius.  At  least  seven  of 
them  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  close  translations 
from  the  Amours  of  Ronsard.'  Besides,  the 
miscellaneous  poems  of  Montgomery  abound  in 
thoughts  and  expressions  that  have  close  paral- 
lels in  various  attempts  of  Ronsard'a  at  the 
classic  lyrics.  A  comparison  from  the  sonnets 
will  illustrate  Montgomery's  method. 
1.   Ronsard. 

"Heureuse  fut  restoille  fortunfe 
Qui  d'un  bon  a?i]  ma  maistresse  apperraut; 

'  O.  Hoffman,  "Stiidien  m  AlcTnnder  Montgomery," 
In  Bjig.  Slud.,  XX..  24  ag.,  includeg  a  detailed  study 
of  this  indebtedness.  The  particulars  arp  as  foUown: 
sonnet  36,  from  Ronsard,  Amours,  i.  89;  sonnet  41, 
from  Amouri,  ii,  chanson  following  eonaet  62;  sonnet 
47,  from  Amours.  1.  78;  sonnet  50,  from  Amours, 
i.  137;  sonnet  56,  eight  lines  from  Amouri,  i.  SI; 
sonnet  57.  eight  lines  from  Amourt,  i.  1;  somiet  60, 
from  Amours,  ii,  56.  Hoffman  notes  tliat  several  of 
these  have  Italian  parallels  aluo.  but  the  resemblance 
to  the  French  Is  go  close  as  to  indicate  direct  connection. 
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Heureux  le  bera  et  la  main  qui  la  sceut 
Emmailloter  le  jour  qu'elle  tut  n^ : 

Heureuse  fut  la  mammelle  en-mann^ 
De  qm  le  laict  premier  elle  receut, 
Bit  bien-heureux  le  ventre  aui  conceut 
Qi  grand'  beauts  de  si  granos  dons  om^  I 

Heureux  les  champs  qui  eurent  cest  honneur 
De  la  voir  naistre,  et  de  qui  le  bon-heur 
LTnde  et  I'Esypte  heureusement  excelle ! 

Heureux  le  fils  dont  groese  elle  sera, 
Mais  plus  heureux  celuy  qui  la  fera 
Et  fenune  et  mere,  en  heu  d'une  pucelle  I "  ^ 

2.  Montgomery,  fiftieth  sonnet. 

''  O  happy  star,  at  evning  and  at  mome, 

Vhais  bright  aspect  my  maistres  first  out  (f  and) ; 

O  happy  credle  I  and  O  happy  hand 

Vhicn  rockit  hir  the  hour  that  sho  wes  b(ome  I) 

O  happy  i>ape,  ye  rather  nectar  hor(ne,) 
Flrat  gaiv  hir  suck,  in  silver  suedling  band ! 
O  happy  wombe  consavit  had  bef ome 
So  brave  a  beutie,  honour  of  our  land ! 

O  happy  bounds,  vher  dayly  yit  scho  duells, 
Vhidi  Inde  and  E^^ts  happvnes  excells ! 
O  happy  bed  vharm  sho  sail  be  laid ! 
O  happy  babe  in  belly  sho  sail  breid  I 

Bot  hwpyer  he  that  hes  that  hap  indeid 

To  max  Doth  wyfe  and  mother  of  that  (maid.)" 

Such  a  study  as  this  is  far  from  complete  or 
satisfactory.  Such  conclusions  as  it  does  beget 
are  many  of  them  concerned  with  matters  of 
mood  or  impression;  and  the  evidence  that  at 
first  seemed  most  definite  has  produced  little 
tangible  result.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a 
score  or  more  of    years  the  leading  somiet 

*  Amours,  i.  137. 
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writers  of  the  French  PIfiade  group  were  fa- 
miliarly known  to  the  literary  public  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  French  sonnets,  combining 
80  many  of  the  various  Italian  excellences, 
were  drawn  upon  freely  by  the  English  poets 
as  a  convenient  storehouse  of  ideas,  metaphors, 
and  tricks  of  style.  At  times  these  borrowingB 
involved  a  discipleship :  more  often  they  did 
not.  From  France  to  England,  however,  came 
the  general  plan  of  grouping  and  publishing 
sonnets,  as  well  as  many  of  the  titles  applied 
to  varioas  collections.  Ronsard  in  particular 
probably  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  vital  reality  and  of  independent  spirit  dis- 
played by  men  like  Sidney  and  Drayton.  The 
ideals  and  examples  of  the  French  were  in- 
fluential in  encouraging  the  English  tendency 
tfl  model  sonnets  and  other  lyrics  after  the 
poetic  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  France 
anticipated  England  in  the  religious  employ- 
ment of  the  sonnet,  and  by  the  close  relations 
of  French  Protestants  with  English  literary 
leaders  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  consecrated 
lyric  poetry  in  England.  These  general  in- 
fluences are  supplemented  by  such  instances 
of  particular  indebtedness  Si^  the  use  of  Alex- 
andrines by  Sidney,  the  fondness  for  the  poetry 
of  ruins  in  Spenser,  and  the  immediate  impetus 
to  conceits  in  style  sometimes  imparted  by 
Desportes.  Certainly  in  the  r61e  of  an  inter- 
mediary, France  played  no  insignificant  part  in 
the  Btory  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Du  Bartas 

For  many  years  the  literature  of  the  French 
Protestants  confined  itself  chiefly  to  sermons, 
commentaries,  and  treatises,  imtil  finally  the 
Gascon,  Guillaume  de  Salluste,  sieur  du  Bar- 
tas, a  devoted  adherent  of  this  faith  and  at  the 
same  time  a  disciple  of  the  rapidly  declining 
Pl^iade,  was  moved  to  combine  his  Huguenot 
enthusiasm  with  the  trappings  and  machinery 
of  the  epic.  In  1573,  in  a  poem  entitled 
UUranie  ou  Muse  Celeste^  the  poet  describes 
the  supposed  manner  of  his  ''calling"  and  re- 
peats the  words  of  this  muse,  whom  he  con- 
ceives of  as  appearing  in  his  dreams.  Her 
argument  rests  upon  the  Platonic  notion  of  a 
poet's  divine  inspiration  and  peculiar  separa- 
tion from  the  world:  this  being  the  case, 
he  should  avoid  profane  subjects  and  sing 
only  of  holy  things.  Then  comes  her  direct 
appeal:  — 

"Bien  que  cest  argument  semble  une  maisre  lande, 
Que  lea  meilleurs  esprita  ont  en  friche  laiss^, 
Ne  8018  pour  ravenir  de  ce  travail  lass^ : 
Gar  plus  la  gloire  est  rare,  et  tant  plus  elle  est  grande. 
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Saluste,  ne  perde  cixur,  si  tu  vois  que  I'EDvie 
Aille  abbayajit,  maligne,  apres  ton  los  naissant : 
Ne  crain  que  sous  ses  ptedi;  elle  aille  tapisaant 
Lee  vera  que  tu  leras,  cooune  indignea  de  vie." ' 

Du  Bartas  accepted  the  new  responsibility, 
and  his  first  venture  in  this  hne,  showing  the 
same  peculiarities  that  characterized  his  later 
work,  was  the  epic  of  Judith,  based  on  Apochry- 
phal  story.  Thisappeared  in  the  same  year,  1573. 
Five  years  later  came  a  much  more  pretentious 
work,  La  Sepmaine  ou  Creation  du  Monde;  and 
in  a  short  time,  moved  cither  by  continued 
devotion  or  by  the  remarkable  success  of  thfe 
venture,  the  author  began  work  on  a  second 
Semaine,  dividing  into  seven  more  great  days 
the  stretch  of  time  from  Creation  to  the  Eternal 
Sabbath.  Each  of  these  days  was  to  be  divided 
into  tour  parte,  but  only  four  days  were  com- 
pleted when  the  work  was  published,  in  1583, 

Du  Bartas  recognized  himself  and  was  gener- 
ally recognized  by  his  public  as  a  part  of  the 
Pl^iade  movement.  By  his  own  account  he 
had  from  his  youth  followed  the  course  charted 
by  these  propagandists,  but  had  found  pin- 
daric,  classic  epic,  and  love  verse  alike  unsatisfy- 
ing. Although  Du  Bellay  had  nothing  to  say 
for  rehgious  subjects,  Du  Bartas  felt  a  higher 
injunction,  and  gave  to  epic  the  same  turn 
that  Gamier  and  Montchrestien  did  to  tragedy. 
He  was  content  to  comply  with  Pl^iade  formu- 
las in  most  other  respects.     He  was  a  conse- 

■  Du  Bartae,  La  JudUh.  ed.  Paris,  1583,  p.  130. 
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crated  poet,  devoting  his  life  to  the  epic  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  that  certainly  possessed  epic 
dimensions.  The  pagan  machinery  of  this 
type  of  poem,  while  it  bothered  him  by  its  in- 
consistency, he  was  willing  to  keep  in  great 
part,  after  carefully  absolving  himself  by  ex- 
plaining its  convenience.  In  stylistic  matters 
Du  Bartas  proved  an  especially  lurdent  disciple ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  work,  after  a 
period  of.  extreme  popularity,  became  the  chief 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  reactionists  because  of 
its  absurdities.^  Ronsard  himself  began  by 
praising  him  lavishly,  and  later,  perhaps  moved 
by  ill-feeling  toward  a  rival,  disclaimed  em- 
phatically any  allegiance  with  the  Gascon.' 
The  tricks  of  style  gathered  by  Du  Bartas  from 
PMiade  doctrine  included  especially  the  use  of 
compound  words,  supposed  to  be  modeled  on 
the  Greek,'  together  with  reduplications,  imita- 
tive harmonies,  dialect  terms,  old  words,  and 
various  examples  of  provignemerU.^    Figurative 

^  M.  Morillot,  in  Hist,  de  la  langue  et  de  la  liU,  /rang,, 
▼ol.  iii.,  says,  "  L'auteur  des  Semaines  passera  toujours,  k 
tort  ou  k  raison,  pour  avoir  6t6  I'enfant  terrible  de  la 
Pl^iade." 

*  Cf.  his  sonnet  to  Jean  D'Aurat,  (Euvres,  ed.  Blanche- 
main  (Bibl.  Elz6v.)i  P^^i  1865,  v.  348. 

*A  collection  of  "EpithHes  recueiUiM  des  Deux  Sep- 
mainee  ei  auires  cntvres  poetiquee  deO.de  SalueU " 
appeared  in  France  in  1596,  and  was  attached  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  DicHonnaire  des  Rimes  Frangaises  in  that 
year. 

^  Ronsard  explains  the  application  of  this  botanical 
term  to  language  in  the  preface  to  his  Franeiade,  "  Outre- 
plus  si  les  vieux  mots  abolis  par  d'usage  ont  laiaB6 
quelque  rejetton,  comme  les  branches  des  arbres  oouppef 
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embeUishment  found  ample  favor  in  his  sight, 
though  he  took  no  particular  paina  to  keep  the 
figures  in  good  taste  or  restrain  the  metaphors 
to  the  region  of  pure  poetic  fancy. 

To  these  characteristics  Du  Bartas  added 
tendencies  of  his  own  preference.  To  the  ono- 
matopoetic  effects  he  added  a  type  of  verbal 
repetition  usually  attended  by  word-play.  His 
pages  were  often  filled  with  lavish  displays  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  frequently  arranged  in 
the  popular  medieval  catalogue  form.  The 
products  of  the  various  days  of  creation  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  such  parade,  At  any 
point,  the  narrative  might  be  broken  and  give 
way  to  a  long  liigressioa,  usually  of  a  moralizing 
nature.  Sometimes  the  author  merely  paused 
to  add  a  bit  of  personal  comment  or  explana- 
tion; again  he  cited  contemporary  events  and 
people ;  and  at  times  he  burst  forth  into  bitter 
and  satirical  invective  against  abuses  in  church 
or  state.  Whatever  form  these  compoBitions 
of  Du  Bartas  took,  however,  one  trait  was 
usually  present:  they  were  throughout  their 
course  dull,  heavy,  and  emphatically  unpoetic. 

Despite  their  faults  these  poems  made  a 
prompt  appeal  to  two  great  classes  of  readers: 
those  Btili  so  enthusiastic  in  their  stylistic  ex- 
periments as  to  be  blinded  for  the  time  to 
exaggeration  and  bad  taste;   and  those  so  de- 

se  rajeuDiaaont  de  nouveaux  drageons,  tu  le  pourraa 
provigner,  amender  et  cultiver,  afin  qu'U  ae  repeuple  de 
nouveau."  —  (Euvres,  ed.  Marty- La veaux,  Paris,  1890, 
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voted  to  the  Protestant  faith  that  the  Urania 
note  was  sufficient  to  give  excellence  to  a  poem. 
The  preface,  ''Au  Lecteur/'  in  the  1583  edition 
of  La  Semaine,  annotated  by  Simon  Goulart  de 
Senlis,  begins  with  these  words :  — 

''Voyant  roeuvre  du  Sieur  du  Bartas  sur  la  creation 
du  monde  si  bien  recueilli  par  toute  la  France,  &  de 
phisieurB  estran^ra  qui  entendent  nostre  langue, 
que  c'est  ici  desia  la  vingtiesme  edition  depuis  trois 
aiiB,  je  me  suis  conferm^  en  Topinion  que  i'ay  tousjoiu^ 
eue  d'un  Poeme  si  excellent,  c'est  qu'il  durera,  estant 
de  la  marque  de  ces  bons  auteurs  que  le  temps  n'a 
peu  aneantir,  ains  qui  sent  reverez  &  lexis  tons  lea 
)0un,  comme  Homere,  Virgile,  &  autres  semblables.'' 

Before  a  great  while  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  seem  to  have  been  among  those 
''plusieurs  estrangers'';  and  soon,  indeed,  for 
those  who  did  not  imderstand  the  French 
language,  translations  in  great  number  were 
provid^. 

The  English  people,  strongly  Protestant  in 
their  sympathies,  were  ready  to  extend  cordial 
welcome  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  came  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  wave  of  religious  litera- 
ture, extending  well  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  resulting  in  part  from  the  zeal  of  the 
Protestants,  in  part  from  the  Catholic  Reaction.^ 
Since  the  beginning  of  Calvin's  efforts,  Protes- 
tant material  had  been  pouring  into  England, 
including  translations  from  all  the  great  French 
leaders  in  that  faith.'    From  Calvin  himself 

*  Supra  pp.  74-76,  »7,  135  aa. 

'  See  appendix  A  for  detaus  drawn  upon  for  these 
statementB. 
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more  than  twenty  separate  translations  are 
recorded  between  1556  and  1585,  includiog, 
besides  numerous  sermons  and  commentaries, 
his  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Two 
works  of  Pierre  Viret  were  translated  about 
1580 ;  while  English  renderings  of  religious 
treatises  and  discussions  by  Jean  de  I'Espine, 
Th^dore  de  B^ze,  and  Sidney's  devoted  friend, 
Duplessis-Mornay,  were  appearing  throughout 
the  last  four  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  the  writings  of  the  last-named,  Sidney 
himself  began  the  translation  of  one  work,  Im 
v6rH6  de  la  religion  chrestienne;  and  another 
treatise,  the  Discours  de  la  me  et  de  la  mart,  was 
translated  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  after 
her  brother's  death.' 

Across  the  Channel  Du  Bartas's  first  open 
champion  and  translator  was  of  royal  blood,  no 
less  a  per-sonage  than  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
Being  well  read  in  French,  young  James 
soon  had  his  attention  attracted  by  this  work 
of  Du  Bartas.  and  found  it  in  both  form  and 
content  very  much  to  his  liking.  In  his  first 
collection  of  poems,  The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise 
in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,  pubUshed  at  Eklin- 
burgb  in  1584,  James  included  a  translation  he 
had  made  of  the  Uranie,  prefacing  it  with  a 
commendatory  notice.    He  says :  — 

"Having  oft  reached,  and  red  over  (favorable 
Render)  the  booke  and  Poema  of  the  devine  and 
IUuBt«r  Poetc,  S<^ugt  du  Bartas,  1  was  moved  by  the 

'Supra,  pp.  61,  60  «g. 
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6tt  reading  and  penising  of  them,  with  a  restles  and 
lofty  desire,  to  preas  to  attaine  to  the  like  vertue. 
But  sen  (alas)  God,  by  nature  hathe  refused  me  the 
like  lofty  and  quick  ingyne,  and  that  my  dull  Muse, 
age,  and  Fortune,  had  refused  me  the  like  skill  ana 
learning,  I  was  constrained  to  have  refuge  to  the 
second,  which  was  to  doe  what  lay  in  me,  to  set  forth 
his  praise,  sen  I  could  not  merite  the  lyke  myself."  ^ 

In  1589  Du  Bartas  visited  Scotland  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission,  and  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  him  and  James.  In 
fact  James  was  loath  to  have  him  return,  desiring 
him  to  take  service  at  the  Scottish  court ;  and 
on  his  departure  dispatched  to  Henry  of  Navarre 
a  letter  which  said :  — 

"Monseiur  mon  fr^re,  je  n'ay  voulu  laiss6  passer 
I'occasion  du  partement  du  sieur  du  Bartas  sans  par 
la  pr^nte  vous  tesmoigner  le  grand  contentment 
que  j'ay  regu  par  sa  compare  ce  temps  pass^  et 
comoien  son  absence  me  seroit  desplaisante  sy  autre- 
ment  se  pourroit  faire.  Vous  avez  certes  grande 
occasion  de  louer  Dieu,  et  vous  estime  tres-heureux 
d'avoir  le  service  et  conseil  d'un  si  rare  et  vertueux 
personnage."  * 

James  also  rendered  into  English  The  Furies, 
part  of  the  First  Day  of  Du  Bartas's  Second 
Week.  The  French  poet,  returning  the  compli- 
ment, translated  James's  poem  LeparUo  into  the 
French  language,  with  some  lavish  praise  of  the 
author  in  a  verse  preface.  James's  version  of 
The  Furies,  his  Lepanto,  and  Du  Bartas's  render- 

*  Arber's  EnglUh  ReprinU,  x.  20. 
'  Pellissier,  Q.,  La  vie  et  les  (Buvree  de  Du  BarUu, 
Ptols,  1883,  p.  21. 
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ing,  La  Lepanthe,  were  published  together  by 
James  in  1591,  in  His  Maiesties  PoetuxJl  Exer- 
cises at  vacant  houres.  A  second  edition  of 
James's  Uranie  appeared  in  1585 ;  and  as  early 
as  1584,  mider  the  patronage  of  James  and 
with  commendatory  verses  by  him,  Thomas 
Hudson's  English  rendering  of  the  Judith  had 
been  made  public.  From  that  time  on  there 
was  more  than  a  half  century  of  translation 
from  Du  Bartas,  some  of  it  under  the  advice 
and  criticism  of  James,  the  rest  from  inde- 
pendent impulse.  This  may  be  roughly  tabu- 
lated as  follows :  *  — 

1584  Uranie  or  Heavenly  Muse    .    James  VI. 
Judith Tho6.  Hudson 

1585  Uranie   or   Heavenly  Muse 

(2d.  ed.) James  VT. 

1588  Portion  of  the  First  Week    !    Philip  Sidney. 

1589  Uranie  (into  Latin  verse)     .    Robert  Ashley. 

1591  The  Furies James  VI. 

A  Canticle    of   the  Victory 

at  Ivry Joshua  Sylvester. 

The  First  Week  (entered  on 
Stationers'  Register) .    .    .    Joshua  Sylvester 

(probably). 

1592  Triumph  of  Faith ;  Sacrifice  of 

Isaac;  Shipwreck  of  Jonas ; 

Song  of  the  Victory  at  Ivry    Sylvester. 

1593  Portions    of   the    Siemaines, 

etc Anon.' 


'  A  similar  table  appears  at  p.  13  sq.  of  P.  Weller's 
dissertation,  J.  Sylvester's  Englische  Uebersetzung  der 
Religidsen  Epen  des  Du  Bartas,  1902,  to  which  this 
chapter  is  indebted  for  many  suggestions. 

i^HazUtt's  Handbook,  p.  171. 
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1596  The  First  Day  of  the  World's 

Creation Anon. 

Babilon  —  from  the  Second 

Week Wm.  Lisle. 

1506  Hie  Second  Week  ....  Sylvester. 

Eiden ;  The  Deceipt ;  Babilon  Anon. 
The  Furies ;  The  Handicrafts ; 

The  Arts Anon. 

The  Colonies Anon. 

The  Colonies Wm.  Lisle. 

1599  The  Handicrafts      ....  Sylvester. 
1003  The  Second  Day  of  the  First 

ij^Q^ Thos.  Winter, 

1604  The  Third  Day's  Creation   !    Thos.  Wmter. 

160&-7  Divine  Weeks  and  Works 

(collected) Sylvester.* 

1614-15  The  Parliament  of  Vertues 
Royal,  including  Bethulia's 
Rescue  (Du  Ektrtas's  Ju- 
dith) ,and  the  Battle  of  Ivry    Sylvester. 

1620  Commentary  upon  Du  Bar- 

ias— (Stat.  Reg.)    .    .    .    "Translated  out 

of  French  by 
Dr.  Lodge." 

1621  Divine  Weeks  and  Works, 

with  all  other  works     .    .    Sylvester. 

1625  Part  of  Du  Bartas  (English 

and  French) Wm.  Lisle. 

1638  Divine  Weeks  and    Works, 

etc Sylvester. 

1637  TheArkjBabUon;  The  Colo- 
nies; The  Columns  (Eng- 
lish and  French)  ....    Wm.  L'Isle. 

1641  Weeks  and  Works,  complete 

and  enlarged Sylvester. 

It  at  once  appears  that  the  most  important 
translator  represented  here  is  Joshua  Sylvester, 

'This  collection  was  reprinted  in  1608,  1611,  and 
1613. 
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and  a  brief  comparison  would  show  that  his 
work  was  by  far  the  best.  The  partial  trans- 
lation by  Philip  Sidney,  if  it  were  available, 
might  prove  both  interesting  and  significant. 
There  were  various  reasons  why  Sidney  should 
have  turned  to  Du  Bartas  and  have  been  recep- 
tive to  his  influence.  Sidney's  general  intere^rt; 
in  French  life  and  Uterature;  his  particular 
regard  for  the  French  Protestants,  beginning 
with  his  youthful  sojourn  in  France  during  the 
Saint  Bartholomew  Massacre  and  his  friendship 
with  Languet,  and  culminating  in  his  relations 
with  Duplessis-Mornay  and  interest  in  his 
work ;  *  his  apparent  advocacy  of  so  many  of 
the  tenets  of  French  criticism,  in  connection 
with  his  membership  in  the  English  Areopagus, 
—  these  must  have  combined  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Semaine  very  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  still 
more  intimate  relation  between  the  two  authors, 
in  that  Sidney  is  one  of  three  Englishmen  men- 
tioned in  the  Second  Week  as  sustaining  the 
glory  of  the  English  tongue.'  This  reference 
immediately  preceded  a  group  of  leading  French 
literary  men,  including  Ronsard  and  closing 
with  Sidney's  friend  Mornay.  The  passage, 
as  rendered  by  Sylvester,  with  the  order  of  the 
nations  reversed,*  follows:  — 

'  Suvra,  p.  47  aq. 

'  Baoylon,  second  part  of  Second  Day  of  Second 
Week,  CEuvrea,  ed.  1593,  ii.  409. 

» Sylvester's  Workt,  ed.  1641,  p.  1246.  It  wiU  be 
noted  that  Sylvester  has  nationalised  the  passage  in  his 
usual  fashion. 
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"Thai,  is  great  Ronfiard,  who  his  France  to  garnish. 
Robe  Rome  and  Greece  of  their  Art-various  varnish ; 
Andy  bardy-witted,  handleth  happily 
An  sorts  of  subject,  stile  and  Poesie. 
And  this  du  Plessis,  beating  Atheisme, 
Vain  Paganisme,  and  stubTOm  Judaisme, 
With  their  own  Armes :  and  sacred-grave  and  short. 
His  plain-prankt  stile  he  strengthens  in  such  sort, 
Tliat  his  quick  reasons,  wing'd  with  Grace  and  Art, 
Fearoe  like  keen  arrowes,  every  gentle  heart. 
Our  EInglish  Ton^e  three  famous  Knights  sustain; 
Moore,  fiacone,  Sidney :  of  which  former,  twain 
(Hig^  Chancellors  of  England)  weaned  first 
Our  infant-phrase  (tiU  Qien  but  homely  nurst) 
And  childisn  toyes;   and  rudenesse  chasing  Uience, 
To  civill  knowledge,  joyn'd  sweet  eloquence. 
And  (world-mounrd)  Sidney,  warbling  to  the  thames 
His  swan-like  tunes,  so  courts  her  coy  proud  streams, 
That  (all  with-child  with  Fame)  his  fame  they  bear 
To  Thetis  lap ;  and  Thetis,  every-where." 

That  this  praise  of  Sidney  was  soon  generally 
known  and  regarded  as  high  compliment  is  in- 
dicated by  a  remark  of  Thomas  Nash,  in  his 
Pierce  Penniless  His  Supplication  to  the  DiveUf 
1502.  "What  age,"  he  says,  "will  not  prayse 
immortal  Sir  P.  Sidney,  whome  noble  Salustius 
(that  thrice  singular  french  Poet)  hath  fa- 
moused,  together  with  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and 
merry  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  for  the  chief  pillars  of 
our  english  speech."  ^  The  commendatory  lan- 
guage used  here  by  Du  Bartas  should  also  be 
noted. 

By  all  odds  the  most  painstaking  and  exten- 
sive translator  of  Du  Bartas  was  Joshua  Syl- 

^  Gf.  the  excellent  discussion  in  P.  Weller,  op.  dL 
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veater.  His  attitude  toward  the  French  poet  of 
divine  things  was  one  of  ardent  worship;  he 
too  felt  the  cail  of  the  Muse  Urania  and  realized 
the  magnitude  of  his  task;  and  whatever  our 
opinion  of  the  results  he  accomplished,  we  re- 
joice that  by  this  translation  his  reputation 
was  made  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  hia 
name  linked  with  that  of  his  ambitious  master 
as  the  poet-messengers  of  God. 

Sylvester  bad  had  only  a  limited  schooling, 
but  that  of  a  sort  that  left  him  well-grounded 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language.'  For 
some  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  merchant- 
adventurer,  but  was  attracted  to  Du  Bartas'a 
poetry  and  gradually  gave  more  and  more  time 
to  attempts  at  translating  it.  In  James  Stuart, 
already  the  devoted  admirer  of  Du  Bartas,  he 
found  the  logical  patron  of  his  muse,  and  to  the 
new-crowned  king  his  collected  works  were 
dedicated.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to 
when  Sylvester's  translations,  especially  those 
of  the  Premiire  Semaine,  were  begun,  or  as  to 
the  freedom  with  which  they  circulated  in  manu- 
script before  publication.  It  is  only  conjecture 
that  the  "book  in  English  Entituled,  Salustius 
Du  Bartas  his  weeke  or  Seven  Dayes  woork," 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  August  14, 

'  Of  the  school  of  the  Haat«r  Saravia,  under  whom 
BylvcBter  Btudied,  Robert  Ashley,  another  former  pupil, 
said,  "It  waa  a  rule  all  should  epeak  French;  he  who 
epoke  English,  though  only  a  sentence,  v/aa  obliged  ta 
wear  a  fool's  cap  &t  ineala,  and  continue  to  we.ar  It  till 
he  caught  another  in  the  same  fault."  —  Sylveater, 
Work*,  ed.  Grosart,  p.  x. 
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1501  y  is  the  work  of  Sylvester.  Yet  partial 
translations  by  him  began  appearing  in  print 
that  same  year,  and  by  his  own  statement  these 
pieces  existed  in  fragmentary  form  long  before 
they  were  printed  as  a  collected  whole.  There 
is  a  letter  of  Sylvester's  to  King  James,  dated 
1603,  in  which  he  deplores  the  long  delay  of 
his  publication. 

"Beeing  inf creed  (through  the  ^evous  visitacion 
of  Gods  heavie  hand,  upon  your  Hi^nes  poore  Cittie 
of  Lcmdon)  thus  long  (and  vet  longer  like)  to  defer 
the  Impression  of  m^  slender  Labours  (long  since 
meant  unto,  your  Majestic)  I  thought  it  more  then 
^me,  by  some  other  meane,  to  tender  my  humble 
Homage  to  your  Highnes.  But  wanting  both  leasure, 
m  my  self,  and  (heere  in  the  Countrey)  such  helps, 
as  I  could  have  wished,  To  copie  the  entire  Worke 
(worthie  your  Maiesties  reading)  I  was  faine  thus 
soudanlie  to  scribble  over  this  small  Parte:  That 
(in  the  mean  time)  by  a  Parte,  I  midht  (as  it  wear) 
give  your  Highnes  Possession  of  the  Whole.  .  .  ."* 

Later  in  his  life  Sylvester  extended  the  field 
of  his  translations  to  embrace  nmnerous  other 
poetic  works  in  French  and  Latin,  generally  of 
a  religious  tm'n.  Among  the  pieces  drawn 
from  the  French  appear  a  translation  of  the 
Qtuitrains  of  Pibrac,  The  Profit  of  Imprisonment 
by  Odet  de  la  Noue,  Panaretus  (including  Job 
Triumphant),  based  on  the  work  of  Jean  Ber- 
tauH,  and  the  Memorials  of  Mortcditie  and 
Trophies  and  Tragedy  of  Henry  the  Great  by 
Pierre  Matthieu. 

Sylvester  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  fairly 

>  Ed.  Grosart,  Introd.,  p.  xvi;  cf.  also  facsimfle 
title-pace  of  vol.  ii. 
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faithful  translator.'  The  general  progress  of  the 
narrative,  with  its  multitudinous  digressions, 
he  follows  carefully,  except  that  he  frequently 
enlarges  by  means  of  nationalizing  or  localiz- 
ing illastrations,  He  often  make-s  over  pagan 
myth-names  and  simplifies  allusions.  Tho  bad 
taste  and  heaviness  of  the  original  he  exagger- 
ates sadly  by  often  phrasing  metaphor  and 
comparison  in  the  most  prosy  and  matter-of- 
fact  language  at  his  command.  To  the  religious 
tone  of  the  work  he  gives  a  new  twist,  replacing 
the  mild  and  hberal  Protestantism  of  Du  Bartas 
by  a  dogmatic  and  uncompromising  Puritanic 
spirit,  that  hardens  the  moralizing  and  places 
parts  of  the  work  very  near  the  boundaries  of 
satire.  It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  note 
some  quotable  specimens  of  figurative  illustra- 
tion, as  it  appears  in  the  two  poets;  for  imfor- 
tunately  the  truest  test  for  the  influence  of 
Du  Bartas  in  England  will  be  along  the  line 
of  the  poet's  weaknesses.  These  comparisons, 
while  often  daring  in  their  imaginative  flights, 
are  too  frequently  elaborated  at  great  length  in 
a  hopelessly  wooden  and  mechanical  fashion,  or 
stoop  to  triviality  and  grotesqueness. 

1.  The  Creation  of  Matter' 
Du  Barlat. 

"Ou  bien  comme  I'oiseau  qui  tasche  rendre  vifa 
Et  aes  cEufs  naturels,  et  ses  ceufs  adoptifa, 


'  Cf.  the  discusaion  in  P.  Wi.ller,  o 
>Cf.  Milton,  Paradue  Lott.  bk.  i.  I 
"Dove-like  gat'el  brooding  on  the 
And  road'st  it  pregnant." 


21-22:- 
wtaby» 
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Se  tioxt  oouch^  sureux,  et  d'une  chaleur  vive, 
Fait  qu'un  rond  jaune-blanc  en  un  poulet  s'avive: 
D^iine  mesme  facon  rEsprit  de  rEtemel, 
Sembloit  oouver  ce  goufre,  &  d'un  soin  patemel 
Vener  en  chasque  part  un  vertu  feconae, 
Pour   d'un    si    lourd    amas    extraire    un    si    beau 
monde,  •  •  ."  * 

"  Or,  as  a  Hen,  that  fain  would  hatch  a  Brood 
(Some  of  her  own,  some  of  adoptive  blood) 
Sits  dose  thereon,  and  with  her  lively  heat, 
Of  yellow-white  bals,  doth  live  birds  beget : 
Ev^  in  such  sort  seemed  the  Spirit  Etemall 
To  brood  upon  this  Gulf ;  with  care  patemall 
Quicknins  the  Parts,  inspiringpower  in  each, 
From  80  foul  Lees,  so  faire  a  World  to  fetch." ' 

2.  Relation  of  Heaven  and  Eabth 

Du  BarUu. 

"combien  qu'incessamment 
Le  Ciel,  masle,  s'accouple  au  plus  sec  element : 
Et  d'un  germe  fecond,  qui  toute  chose  anime, 
Engroooe  k  tous  momens  sa  fenmie  le^time 
La  terre  plantureuse,  et  de  corps  si  divers 
En  forme  &  naturel,  embellit  1  Univers." ' 

"whereas  incessantly 
The  lustv  Heav'n  with  Earth  doth  company ; 
And  with  a  fruitful  seed,  which  lends  Ail  life, 
With-diildes,  each  moment,  his  owne  lawf ull  wife ; 
And  with  her  lovely  Babes,  in  form  and  nature 
So  divers,  decks  this  beautiful  Theater."  * 

*  Premiere  Semaine,  ed.  Paris,  1583,  p.  24. 
'Sylvester,  Works,  ed.  1641,  p.  4a. 

*  Prem.  Semaine,  ed.  1583,  p.  78. 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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Jhi  Barttu. 


"Comme  un  Paon,  qui,  navrf  du  piqueron  d'amoiir, 
Veut  faire,  piafard,  k  sa  dame  la  cour, 
Eetailer  tisohe  en  rond  lea  thresors  de  aes  ailes 
Peintureea  d'azur,  marquetees  d'eatoitles, 
Rouant  tout  &  I'entour  d'lm  craquetant  cerceau. 
A  fin  que  son  beau  corps  paroiase  encor  plus  beau : 
Le  firmament  attaint  a'uae  pareille  flame 
Desploye  tons  ses  biens,  rode  autour  de  sa  dame. 
Tend  son  rideau  d'axur  de  jaune  tavel6, 
Houp€  de  flocons  d'or,  d'ardans  yeux  piolS, 
Pommel^  haut  et  bas  de  flambantes  rouelles, 
Mouchet^  de  clers  feux,  &  pareem6  d'estoillea. 
Pour  faire  que  la  terre  aille  plua  ardemmetit 
Recevoir  le  doux  fruict  de  son  embraaement."  * 


Syheiief. 

"Even  aa  a  Peacock,  prickt  with  loves  deeire, 
To  woo  hie  MiBtress,  etrouting  stately  by  her. 
Spreads  round  the  rich  pride  of  hia  pompous  vail, 
His  azure  wings,  and  Starry-golden  tail ; 
With  rattling  piniooa  wheeling  still  about. 
The  more  to  set  his  beauteous  beauty  out : 
The  Firmament  (as  feeling  hke  above) 
Displayed  his  pomp ;  pranceth  about  his  Love, 
Spreatu  hia  blew  curtain,  mixt  with  golden  marks, 
Set  with  gilt  Spangles,  sown  with  gliBtring  Sparks, 
Sprinkled  with  eyes,  specked  with  Tapers  bri^t, 
Poudred  with  Stars  streaming  with  glorious  light, 
T'  inflame  the  Earth  the  more,  with  Lovers  grace, 
To  take  the  sweet  fruit  of  his  kind  imbrace.   ' 
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4.  Bbidobs 
Du  BartOM. 

"See  PontSy  bastifl  sans  art,  sont  des  Rocs  mouchetes, 
^le  le  flot  mine-rive  a  de  son  choc  voutez, 
Ou  des  Palmes  encor.    Car  les  chaudes  femelles, 
Pour  assouvir  Tamour  qui  boult  dans  leurs  mouelles, 
Eit  ioindre  leurs  maris  sur  Tautre  bord  croissans 
Gourbent    leur   tige   espais,   et   font   planche   aux 
passans."^ 

8}^vetier. 

"And  ih'  art-less  Bridm,  over-thwart  this  Torrent, 
Are  rocks  self-arched  oy  the  eating  Current : 
Or  loving  Palms,  whose  lusty  Females  willing 
Their  marrow-boyling  loves  to  be  fullfillinff, 
(And  reach  their  Husband-trees  on  th'  ower  banks) 
Bow  their  stifFe  backs,  and  serve  for  passing-planks." ' 

5.  Winter 
Dtt  BarUu. 

it 


soudain  que  I'Hjrver  donne  une  froide  bride 
Aux  fleuves  desbordez :  que  la  face,  il  solide 
Du  Baltique  Neptim :  qu  il  vitre  les  ^erets, 
Et  que  de  floes  de  laine  il  ome  les  forets." ' 

S^vester. 

"  But,  when  the  Winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallise  the  Baltike  Ocean, 
To  fflase  the  Lakes,  and  bridle-up  the  Flouds, 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  balde-pate  Woods  " ;  * 

In  the  list  of  characteristic  details  of  style  in 
Du  Bartas,  the  use  of  compound  words  is  per- 

>  Du  Bartas,  (Euvru,  ed.  1503,  ii.  63. 
'  Sylvester,  p.  856. 

>  Du  Bartas,  ed.  1503,  ii.  265. 
*  Sylvester,  p.  105a. 
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haps  the  most  important.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  Sylvester  carries  this  tendency 
considerably  farther.  How  much  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  Sylvester's  own  initiative,  and 
how  much  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  themselves  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  Du  Bartas,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  determine.  These  points  are  certain: 
(1)  In  many  cases,  where  Du  Bartas  uses  com- 
pounds, Sylvester  does  also,  often  compound- 
ing English  equivalents  of  the  French  words. 
Thus  "  porte-fleurs  "  becomes  "  flowry-mantled  " ; 
" chasse-mal,"  "  hammer-ill.'^  (2)  In  other  cases, 
where  Du  Bartas  has  used  no  compounds,  Syl- 
vester introduces  some  of  his  own,  often  connect- 
ing from  three  to  five  words  in  one  combination. 
In  the  work  of  either  man,  however,  there  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  compounding  tendency, 
many  of  the  instances  in  each  being  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  natural  idiom  of  the  language. 
Du  Bartas,  however,  aflforded  no  model  for  such 
flights  of  Sylvestrian  exuberance  as  ''Smell- 
strong-Many-foot,"  for  a  certain  type  of  fish;* 
"sweet  Hee-Shee-C!oupled-One,"  for  the  first  pair 
in  Eden ; '  "  bef ore-un-sorro w-drained-brain ' '  * 
or  "Plummet-like-smooth-sliding  Tenor."* 

The  tendency  to  reduplicate  words,  which  is 
so  common  in  Du  Bartas,  is  never  actually  re- 
peated in  Sylvester's  translations,  and  yet  there 
are  a  few  places  where  Sylvester's  compounds 
appear  to  have  been  created  with  these  forms 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  41o.        ^ Ibid.,  p.  576. 
» Ibid.,  p.  104o.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1436. 
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in  mind.  Such  expressions  as  ''our  Countries 
now-Po-poysoned  phrase/'  *  or  "the  dart-dart- 
ing wily  Porcupin," '  although  real  compounds, 
easily  suggest  the  "flo-flottant,"  "bou-bouil- 
lant/'  and  the  like,  of  Du  Bartas. 

The  onomatopoetic  qualities  of  Du  Bartas  are 
carried  on  in  about  the  same  degree  and  with 
about  the  same  excellence  by  the  translator,  as 
these  two  examples  indicate :  •  — 

1.  The  Lark 
Du  BarioB. 

*'  La  gentile  Alouete  avec  son  tire-lire, 
Tire-l'ire  k  VM  et  tire-lirant  tire, 
Vers  la  voute  du  Ciel ;  puis  son  vol  vers  ce  lieu 
Vire,  et  desire  dire,  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu."  * 

SylveaUr. 

"The  pretty  lark,  climbing  the  Welkin  clear 
Chaunts  with  a  cheer,  Heer  peer-I  neer  my  Dear ; 
Then  stooping  thence  (seeming  her  fall  to  rew) 
Adieu  (she  saith),  adieu.  Deer,  Deer,  adieu  I" ' 

2.  The  Thunder  Storm 
Du  Bartas. 

"Gonune  le  feu  cach6  dans  la  vapeur  espesse 
Marmotonne,  grondant,  la  nue  qui  le  presse, 
Canonne,  tonne,  estonne ;  et  d'un  long  roulement 
Ir6  fait  retentir  le  venteux  eleinent." ' 

^Ivester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  120o. 

Ibid.,  p.  1816. 

These  are  quoted  by  Weller,  op,  eU.,  p.  70. 

CBuvreSf  ed.  1593,  i.  429. 


Sivester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  446. 
uvres,  ed.  1593,  ii.  182. 


SylveHer. 

"  Ab  the  heat,  hiddea  in  a  vapoury  Cloud, 
Striving  (or  issue  with  strange  murmurs  loud, 
Like  guns  astuna,  with  round,  round-rumbling  thunder, 
Filling  the  air  with  no3rBe,  the  Earth  with  wonder." ' 

Aa  already  noted,  Du  Bartas  shows  a  con- 
siderable fondness  for  word-play  and  jLngle  in 
his  verses.    Thus  there  appear  such  expressions 


"  Esprit  k  leur  esprit  par  I'Esprit  de  sa  voix," 


"joindrit  volontiere  ses  larmea  &  ces  lannes," 
in  the  Judith ;  and 

"le  sang  de  mon  sang  et  Tame  de  mon  ame," 

in  the  Semaines.  Sylvester  usually  renders 
such  phrasings  faithfully,  but  his  employment 
of  such  conceits  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that 
of  his  original.  In  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  French  Semaines  and  Sylvester's  pul>- 
lication  of  the  Weeks  and  Works,  England  waa 
completely  carried  away  by  the  fascination  of 
such  tricks  of  expression ;  Sidney  and  Spenser 
and  the  rest  working  the  vogue  to  excess,  and 
Euphuism,  Arcadianism,  and  their  kindred, 
extending  these  practices  throughout  the  land. 
The  influence  of  the  poems  of  Du  Bartas  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  encouraging  this  vogue, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  anything  like 
the  significance  that  they  had  for  the  tendency 
'  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  976. 
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toward  compound  words.  Sylvester  was  awake 
to  all  the  fads  of  the  hour,  and  apparently 
found  intense  satisfaction  in  numerous  examples 
of  verbal  conceit,  just  as  he  did  in  anagrams 
and  in  stanzas  printed  in  emblematic  shape. 
While  conceits  of  language  by  themselves 
would  serve  no  purpose  in  indicating  Sylvester's 
influence,  they  may  play  a  valuable  part  as 
accessories,  and  thus  deserve  attention.  Some 
typical  specimens  are  easily  selected. 

1.  **  In  brief,  mine  eye,  confounded  with  such  spectacles^ 

In  that  one  wonder  sees  a  Sea  of  Miracles.''  ^ 

2.  ''This  purest,  fairest,  rarest  Fruits  fruition.''  > 

3.  "With  divine  accents  tuning  rarely  right 

Unto  the  rapting  Spirit  the  rapted  Spright." ' 

4.  "The  Spirit  which  all  good  spirits  in  spirit  adore. 

In  all,  on  all,  with-out  all,  evermore.    * 

5.  "I  am  that  I  am,  in  me,  for  me,  by  me; 

All  Beings  Be  not  (or  else  unselfly  be) 

But  from  my  Being,  all  their  Beings  gather."  * 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  metrical  form 
between  Du  Bartas  and  his  translator.  The 
original  Semaines  were  in  Alexandrine  couplets, 
for  which  Sylvester  substituted  a  tennsyllable 
couplet.  Moreover,  instead  of  the  somewhat 
lengthy  prose  summaries  with  which  Du  Bartas 
prefaced  the  narrative  of  each  day,  Sylvester 
employed  short,  crisp  "arguments"  in  verse, 

>  Sylvester,  ed.  dt.,  p.  376.     '  Ibid.,  p.  92a. 

•  lUd,,  p.  1436.  « Ibid.,  p.  154a. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1676. 
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resembling  those  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  except 
that  they  were  in  the  metre  of  the  poem  proper. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  version  of  the  Second 
Week,  Sylvester  pauses  to  offer  a  prayer  for  his 
own  success  in  turning  the  reading  public  of 
England 

"From  Ovid's  heires,  and  their  un-hallowed  spell 
Here  charming  senses,  chaining  soules  in  Hell/' 

and  enjoins  upon  the  poetic  wits  of  the  country 
to  carry  on  original  work  along  the  lines  Du 
Bartas  has  laid  down. 

"  Let  them  devise  new  Weeks,  new  Works,  new  Waies 
To  celebrate  the  supreme  Prince  of  praise." 

That  there  was  a  willing  response  to  this  call 
to  the  service  of  Urania  may  easily  be  estab- 
lished; and  indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Sylvester's 
translation  and  independent  of  his  influence, 
the  literary  men  of  England  were  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  his  French  master.  Furthermore, 
they  had  been  impressed  by  this  master  fully 
as  much  as  was  King  James,  the  first  English 
champion  of  Du  Bartas,  and  had  drawn  upon 
the  Semaines  for  certain  elements  of  their  own 
writings.  The  case  of  Sidney  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  an  earlier  chapter  *  attention 
was    called    to    his    fondness    for    compound 

words :  — 

"  that  new  elegance 
Which  sweet  Fhilisides  fetch'd  of  late  from  France." 

^  Supra,  p.  67. 
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While  tte  word-play  and  jingle  ("replica- 
none")  that  appear  so  often  in  the  Arcadia 
have  no  need  of  a  Du  Bartas  to  account  for 
their  existence,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  his  use  of  compounds  may  represent  the 
still  fresh  influence  of  that  poet. 

For  Spenser,  too,  there  is  a  fairly  interesting 
case.  The  external  evidence  is  in  the  form  of 
a  tribute  paid  to  Du  Bartas  in  the  Ruins  of 
Rome,  1591,  just  after  that  paid  Du  Bellay, 
from  whom  tlus  poem  was  drawn.  Having  de- 
clared of  Du  Bellay,  — 


''Thy  dayes  therefore  are  endless,  and  thy  prayse 
Excelling  all  that  ever  went  before;" 

he  adds  in  conclusion :  — 

"  And  after  thee,  gins  Bartas  hie  to  rayse 
His  Heavenly  Muse,  th'  Almightie  to  adore, 
live,  happie  spuits,  th'  honour  of  your  name. 
And  fill  the  world  with  never  dying  fame  I "  ^ 

Of  course  there  are  in  the  works  of  Du  Bartas 
and  Spenser  numerous  features  in  common  that 
in  no  way  indicate  an  indebtedness.  Both,  for 
example,  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Heavenly  Muse  ; 
and  yet  Spenser  in  this  is  merely  following  the 
lead  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  LSberaUi,  composed 
under  the  counter  influence  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
action, as  was  Tasso's  parallel  to  La  Premiere 
Semaine,  —  Le  Setie  Giomate  del  Mondo  Creato, 
written  in  1595  with  a  knowledge  of  Du  Bartas's 
work.  Spenser,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
Du  Bartas,  draws  freely  upon  the  unnatural 

^  Spenser,  Works,  Qlobe  edition,  p.  631. 
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natural  history  of  the  tune,  and  employs  the 
cataloguing  of  such  matters  to  illuminate  his 
statements.  Both  indulge  frequently  in  elabo- 
rate comparisons ;  and  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  Spenser's  figures  become  dully  material  or 
show  dfluring  taste,  it  is  only  natural  to  think  of 
the  prevalent  tone  of  such  things  in  Du  Bartas. 
Spenser,  like  Sidney,  employs  the  verbal  echo 
in  conceits,  and  Spenser  too  shows  a  consider- 
able fondness  for  compound  words. 

There  is  a  more  distinct  resemblance  con- 
necting with  the  Sixth  Day  of  La  Premiire 
Semaine.  There  Du  Bartas  approaches  the 
creation  of  man  in  these  words :  — 

"O  Pere,  tout  ainsi  qu'il  te  pleut  de  former 
De  la  marine  humeur  les  hostes  de  la  mer : 
De  mesme  tu  formas  d'une  terrestre  masse 
Des  fragiles  humains  la  limonneuse  race, 
A  fin  que  chasque  corps  forg^  nouvellement 
Eust  quelque  sympathie  avec  son  element. 

Mais  tu  logeas  encor  lliumain  entendement 

En  Testage  plus  haut  de  ce  beau  bastiment: 

A  fin  que  tout  ainsi  que  d'une  citadelle 

n  domptast  la  fureur  du  corps,  qui  se  rebelle 

Trop  souvent  centre  luy,  &  que  nostre  raison, 

Tenant  dans  un  tel  fort  jour  et  nuit  gamison, 

Foulast  dessous  ses  pieds  Ten  vie,  la  cholere, 

L'avarice,  I'orgueil,  &  tout  ce  populaire, 

Qui  veut,  seditieux,  tousjours  donner  la  loy 

A  celuy  qu'il  te  pleut  leur  ordonner  pour  Roy."  * 

There  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  portions  of  this  "beau  bastiment,''  with 

*  Prem,  Semaine,  ed.  1583,  p.  377  sq. 
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their  functions,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
citadel,  the  head,  and  continuing  for  some  two 
hundred  lines  the  author's  version  of  the  old 
Greek  notion  of  Microcosmos.  As  he  explains, 
tlus  marvelous  equipment  has  its  greatest  value 
in  providing  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  the 
human  soul,  whose  exact  location  in  the  edifice 
he  r^ards  as  uncertain  and  of  no  moment.^ 
In  tl^  general  conception  and  in  many  details 
of  description  and  phraseology  there  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  ''House  of  Alma,"  an 
episode  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Faerie  Queene.  The  first  approach  to 
Alma's  castle  strongly  suggests  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Du  Bartas,  even  to  the  detail  of 
the  "slimy"  earth. 

"  First  she  them  led  up  to  the  Castle  Wall, 
Tliat  was  so  hi^,  as  foe  might  not  it  clime, 
And  all  so  faire,  and  sensible  withall, 
Not  built  of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  stone  and  lime, 
But  of  thing  like  to  that  ^Egyptian  slime. 
Whereof  King  Nine  whilome  built  Babell  towre/' ' 

The  foes  against  which  "  Tentendement " 
keeps  guard  find  echo  a  little  before  in  Spen- 
ser's description :  — 

''Thus  as  he  spoke,  loe  with  outragious  cry 
A  thousand  villeins  round  about  them  swarmed 
Out  of  the  rockes  and  caves  adioyning  nye, 

*  Cf.  Prem,  Semaine,  ed.  cit.,  p.  407:  — 

"  Oar  soit  que  cest  esprit,  inventeur  de  tout  art 
8dt  tout  en  tout  le  corpB,  db  tout  en  chasque  part, 
8dt  qu'il  regne  au  cerveau,  soit  qu'au  coeur  il  nabite/' 

'  FatrU  Queene,  ii.  iz.  186. 
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Vile  caytive  wretches,  ragged,  rade,  defonned, 

AH  tbreatning  death,  all  in  atraunge  inaDiier  armd." ' 

Spenser's  description  of  the  eyea,  mouth,  teeth, 
tongue  and  stomach,  and  further  details  con- 
cerning the  understanding,  shows  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  given  by  Du  Bartas,'  In 
fact,  the  Faerie  Qveene  does  not  deviate  materi- 
ally until  the  pictures  of  Understanding,  Memory, 
and  Imagination,  which  are  personified  and 
placed  in  their  proper  chambers  in  the  bead, 
instead  of  merely  having  their  functions  com- 
mented upon,  as  in  the  Semaine.  It  is  true 
that  this  Microcoaraos  idea  was  commonplace 
enough  in  England  at  the  time,  but  the  de- 
tailed resemblance  of  Spenser  and  Du  Bartas 
at  this  point  is  certainly  more  than  mere  chance.* 
Upon  further  comparison  of  these  two  works 
with  Sylvester's  version  of  Du  Bartas,  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  of  phraseology  which 
indicate  that  this  translation  was  made  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  parallel,  and  with  considerable 
attention  to  Spenser's  wording.  A  good  in- 
stance appears  in  the  description  of  the  stomach, 
where  "le  cuisinier  parfait"  of  Du  Bartas  be- 
comes in  Spenser  "the  maister  Cook  Concoc- 
tion," and  Sylvester  repeats  the  term  "Master- 
Cook"  and  uses  the  word  "concoct"  twice  in 
this  connection. 

'  Faerie  Queene,  li,  ix.  114  aj. 

'  See  parallels  of  Du  Bartas,  Spenser,  Sylvest«r,  and 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island  in  appendix  B. 

*  J.  M,  Berdan,  "Doni  and  the  Jacobeans,"  ia  Publ. 
Mod.  Lang.  Agsn.,  JuDe,  1907,  notes  a  Blightly  similar 
traatment  of  the  matter  in  a  dialoKUe  by  Doni. 
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Gabriel  Harvey,  friend  and  for  a  time  literary 
associate  of  both  Sidney  and  Spenser,  is  em- 
phatic in  his  praise  of  Du  Bartas.  One  extrava- 
gant passage  reads :  — 

"The  afore-named  Bartas  (whome  elsewhere  I 
have  stiled  the  Treasurer  of  Humanity,  and  the 
leweller  of  Divinity)  for  the  highnesse  of  his  subject 
and  the  maiesty  of  his  verse,  nothing  inferior  unto 
Dante  (whome  some  Italians  preferre  before  Virgil, 
or  Homer)  a  right  inspired  and  enravished  Poet; 
full  of  chosen,  ^ave,  profound,  venerable,  and  stately 
matter;  even  m  the  next  De^ee  to  the  sacred,  and 
reverend  stile  of  heavenlv  Divinity  it  selfe.  In  a 
manner  the  onely  Poet,  whom  Urany  hath  voutsafed 
to  Laureate  with  her  owne  heavenly  hand:  and 
worthy  to  bee  alleadged  of  Divines,  and  Counsellours, 
as  Homer  is  quoted  of  Philosophers,  and  Oratours. 
Many  of  his  solemne  verses,  are  oracles:  and  one 
Bartas,  that  is,  one  French  Salomon,  more  wei^ty 
in  stem  and  mighty  counsell,  then  the  Seaven  Sages 
of  Greece.  Never  more  beauty  in  vulear  Languages : 
but  his  stile  addeth  favour,  and  grace  to  beauty ;  .  .  /'  ^ 

At  one  place  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of 
Quintilian,  in  which  he  was  making  comments, 
Harvey  wrote:  ''Euripides,  wisest  of  Poets: 
except  now  at  length  the  divine  Bartas."  ^ 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Davies,  composed 
and  printed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  again  appears  this  notion  of  the 
body  as  the  well-equipped  dwelling-place  of  the 
soul.  His  poem.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soid, 
contains  numerous  stanzas  in  language  already 
familiar,  describing  details  of  the  soul's  dwelling* 

» Harvey.  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  ii.  103. 
'  Henry  Morley,  EnglUh  Writers,  iz.  184. 
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place;  and  the  Orchestra,  in  one  place  at  least, 
carries  on  the  comparison  of  veins  in  the  body 
to  streams  of  water  on  the  earth,  a  figure  already 
employed  by  Du  Bartas,'  and  later  to  count 
for  80  much  in  the  Purple  Island  of  Fhineas 
Fletcher.' 

"  Yet  though  the  Earth  is  ever  stedfast  seen. 
On  her  broad  breast  bath  dancing  ever  been. 
For  those  blue  veins  that  through  her  body  roread, 
Those  sapphire  atreams  which  from  great  hUla  do 

spring, 
(The  Earth's  great  dugs ;  for  ev'ry  wight  is  fed 
With  sweet  fresh  moisture  from  them  isauing) 
Observe  a  daoce  in  their  wild  wandering. " ' 

From  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  a  few  stansas 
need  to  be  quoted.  Du  Bartas  had  said  of 
the  Soul's  swiftness  in  flight:  — 

"  Or  bien  que  nostre  esprit  vive  comme  captif 
Dans  lea  ceps  de  ce  corps,  qu'il  languisse  chetif 
Sous  un  obscur  tombeau,  d'une  tirade  il  vole 
Et  d'Imaue  outre  Calpe,  et  de  la  lerre  au  pole: 
Plus  viflte  que  celuy  qui  d'un  flamboyant  tour 
Tout  ce  grand  Univers  postilloime  en  un  jour. 
Car  quittant  quelquefoia  les  terres  trop  cognues, 
D'une  alegre  secousse  il  saute  sur  lee  nues : 

Par  les  degree  de  I'air  il  monte  audacieux, 
Sur  les  planchers  du  monde,  il  viaite  les  cieux 
Eatftge  apres  eatage,  il  contemple  leurs  voutes, 
II  remarque  t'accord  de  leurs  contraires  routes 
D'un  infallible  get. "  * 

'  See  appendix  B.  '  Infra,  p.  199  »q. 

'  Chalmers,  English  PotU,  v.  108.  

•  Prem.  Semaine,  ed.  1683,  p.  411. 
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Davies  says  of  the  Soul: — 

"When  she,  without  a  Pefl^unis,  doth  fly, 
Swifter  than  lightnins 's  fire  from  east  to  west ; 
About  the  centre,  ana  above  the  sky, 
She  travels  then,  although  the  body  rest. 

«  «  «  «  * 

"Yet  in  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies. 
As  through  the  boay's  windows  she  must  look. 
Her  divers  powers  of  sense  to  exercise, 
By  gathering  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 

«  «  «  «  « 

•  .  .  "the  soul,  which  is  a  lady  free. 
And  doth  the  justice  of  her  state  maintain : 
Because  the  senses  ready  servants  be. 
Attending  nigh  about  her  court,  the  brain."  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  notion  of  mere  swiftness  and 
activity,  there  is  developed  in  these  lines  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Soul  as  mistress  of  a 
fleshly  abode.    Such  details  as  these  follow :  — 

"  Her  quick'ning  power  in  ev'ry  living  part. 
Doth  as  a  nurse  or  as  a  mother  serve ; 
And  doth  employ  her  economic  art. 
And  busy  care,  her  household  to  preserve. 

Here  she  attracts,  and  there  she  doth  retain ; 
There  she  decocts,  and  doth  the  food  prepare ; 
There  she  distributes  it  to  ev'ry  vein. 
There  she  expels  what  she  may  fitly  spare. 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

"  First,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing  pow'r 
Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  centinel. 
Being  plac'd  aloft,  witiiin  the  head's  high  tow'r : 
And  though  both  see,  yet  both  but  one  thing  tell. 


t  Chalmers,  op.  cU»,  v.  84. 
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"These  wickets  of  the  soul '  are  pl&c'd  on  hi^, 
Because  all  sounds  do  lightly  mount  aloft ; 
And  that  they  may  not  pierce  too  violently, 
They  are  delay'd  with  turns  and  windings  oft. 

"For  should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much ; 
Therefore  these  plaits  and  folds  the  sound  retain, 
That  it  the  organs  may  more  gently  touch." ' 

The  account  of  the  mental  powers  and  their 
seats  goes  into  detail  more  after  the  maimer 
of  Spenser.  Comparison  of  all  these  descrip- 
tions with  those  already  considered  in  the 
Semaine  and  tlie  Faerie  Queene,^  indicates  a 
strong  probability  that  Davies  had  both  these 
well  in  mind  when  he  composed  his  work,  and 
flrew  from  them  such  suggestions  as  would 
serve  his  more  abstract  ends. 

There  are  a  number  of  references  still  to  be 
mentioned  testifying  to  the  standing  of  Du 
Barta.s  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Arcadian  Rhetorike  of  Abraham 
Frauncc,  in  1588,  besides  the  definit*  mention 
of  Du  Bartas  and  his  work  on  the  title-page, 
draws  freely  from  his  writings  throughout  its 
pages.  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  translation 
of  Orlando  Futioso,  in  1591,  comments  thus  on 
the  story  of  Judith,  appearing  in  the  35th. 
Book:  "which  storie,  the  lord  Du  Bartas,  and 
rare  French  Poet,  contrived  into  an  excellent 
Poeme  in  French,  and  the  same  is  translated  into 
a  very  good  and  sweet  English  verse,  by  one 
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M.  Thomas  Hudson."  ^  The  address  ''To  the 
Reader/'  prefixed  by  Bamabe  Barnes  to  his 
Divine  Centurie  of  SpirUtuM  SonnetSy  1595, 
has  abeady  been  noted,  with  its  tribute  to 
the  champion  of  the  Heavenly  Muse,  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  influence  in  the  direction 
of  religious  sonnets.^  Churchyard,  in  his  Praise 
cf  Poetrie,  1595,  has  this  to  say: — 

"Divine  Du  Barias  merits  praise, 
Most  excellent  verse  he  wrate." 

The  tendency  of  Du  Bartas's  work  in  the 
direction  of  satire  has  already  been  noted. 
An  early  development  in  this  line  is  mentioned 
by  Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry. 
"In  1598,"  he  says,*  "appeared  'Seven  Satires, 
applied  to  the  week,  including  the  world's 
ridiculous  follies.'  This  form  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Semaines  of  Du  Bartas,  just  translated 
mto  English  by  Delisle."  * 

The  satirist  Joseph  Hall  was  somewhat  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  Du  Bartas.  In  the 
first  book  of  his  Vergidemiarum,  1597,  the 
fourth  satire,  he  mentions  the  French  poet  as 
ranking  with  Spenser  and  Ariosto,  the  only 
modems  whose  poetry  in  heroic  vein  deserved 
the  laurel.*    In  the  eighth  satire  of  the  same 

^  This  and  several  other  references  immediately  fol- 
lowing are  drawn  from  Weller,  op.  cit.,  p.  7  9q. 
'  Supra,  p.  134  aq. 

*  Ed.  London,  1824,  iv.  397. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  L'Isle's  translations  appear 
deddedlv  fragmentary  at  that  date.     Cf.  p.  163. 

*  Gbahners,  op.  cU,,  v.  266. 
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book,'  however,  attacking  the  vogue  of  writ- 
ing religious  poetry,  then  prevalent  among  the 
poorest  literary  pretenders,  he  saye:  — 

"Hence,  ye  profane  I  mell  not  with  holy  things 
That  Sion'a  Muse  from  Paleatina  brings. 
P&massti9  is  tr&nsformed  to  Sion  Hill, 
And  iv'ry-palms  her  steep  ascents  done  fill. 
Now  good  St.  Peter  weepa  pure  Helicon, 
And  both  the  Maries  malce  a  music  moan : 
Yea,  and  the  prophet  of  the  heav'nly  lyre., 
Great  Solomon,  sings  in  the  English  quire ; 
And  is  became  a  new-found  sonnetist, 
Singing  his  love,  the  holy  spouse  of  Christ. " 

Though  the  particular  objects  of  this  attack 
were  poema  by  Robert  Southwell  and  Gervaae 
Markham;  Marston,  Hall's  enemy,  saw  in  this 
satire  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  latter  into 
bad  repute  by  representing  him  as  attacking 
the  then  admired  Du  Bartos.  In  a  satire 
entitled  "Reactio,"  in  1598,  he  declares:  — 

.  .  .  "0  daring  hardiment! 
At  Bartas'  sweet  Semainee  rail  impudent  I 
At  Hopkins,  Sternhold,'  and  the  Soottiah  King, 
At  all  Translators  that  do  strive  to  bring 
That  stranger  language  to  our  vulgar  tongue, 
Spit  in  thy  poison  their  fair  acts  among; 
Dins  them  all  down  from  fair  Jerusalem, 
Ana  mew  them  up  in  thy  deserved  Bedlam."  * 

Any  doubt  concerning  Hall's  real  attitude 
toward  the  poems  of  Du   Bartas  gives  way 
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before  the  verses  of  lavish  compliment  which  he 
addressed  to  Sylvester  on  the  completion  of  his 
translation.    These  conclude :  — 

''Thou  foUow'st  Bartasses  diviner  streine; 
And  sing'st  his  numbers  in  his  native  veine. 
Bartas  was  some  French  Angel,  art  with  Bayes : 
And  thou  a  Bartas  art,  in  English  Layes. 
Whether  is  more  ?  Mee  seems  (the  sooth  to  say'n) 
One  Bartas  speakes  in  Tongues,  in  Nations,  twain."  * 

There  is  one  other  bit  of  testimony,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  indicating 
the  popularity  of  Du  Bartas  in  the  original. 
This  is  the  already  quoted  passage '  from  the 
Return  from  PamassuSj  1606,  where  Amoretto 
says  to  his  page:  "Sirrha  boy,  remember  me 
when  I  come  into  Paules  Churchyard  to  buy  a 
Ronsard  and  Dubartas  in  french  .  .  .  they 
wil  sharpen  my  witts  gallantly."  Although 
there  is  no  technical  force  to  the  word  "wit" 
as  used  here,  it  suggests  an  important  line  of 
consideration  belonging  to  this  same  period. 

The  various  forms  of  wit,  which  characterize 
so  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  may  of  course  have  grown  up  without 
outside  impulse,  finding  sufficient  cause  in  the 
somewhat  mechanical  struggle  of  a  decadent 

*  Svlvester,  ed.  1641,  introductory  pages.  Attention 
may  be  called  here  to  the  statement  of  Hall,  in  the 
postscript  to  Vergidemiarumf  that  among  his  models 
was  "one  base  French  satire."  This  may  well  be  a 
reference  to  the  Satire  Minippie^  available  since  1594, 
and  not  at  all  classical  in  form  or  source;  hence  "base." 

'  Supra,  p.  140. 
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period  to  find  new  figurative  conceptions  that 
would  attract  readers  by  surprise  or  sweep  of 
imagination.  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  completely  solved  without  reckoning 
with  the  encouragement  given  by  numerous 
foreign  or  native  compositions,  already  turning 
more  or  less  in  these  directions.  The  ItaUan 
lyric  poets  at  the  end  of  the  quaW'ocenU)  had 
prepared  the  way  for  such  activity.  The  work 
of  Du  Bartas,  either  in  its  original  form  or  in 
translation,  opens  a  promising  field  of  further 
investigation  in  the  matter  of  these  outside 
impulses.'  Even  in  the  case  of  John  Donne, 
the  great  leader  in  the  use  of  daring  figures 
drawn  from  the  material  things  of  life,  there 
seems  ample  reason  to  consider  the  possible 
influence  of  the  Semaines.  Foreign  source- 
hunting  for  Donne  has  not  proved  especially 
satisfying.  Marino  came  into  the  field  too 
late,  and  his  style  is  less  like  Donne's,  the  more 
one  studies  it.  The  Spanish  Gongora  grew 
to  resemble  Donne  in  extravagant  metaphor 
and  torturing  obscurity,  but  these  features  of 
his  style  likewise  came  too  late.'  Donne  carries 
power  and  intensity  ot  imagination  far  beyond 
that  of  Serafino  and  his  group.  There  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  notion  that  Donne 
was  Donne,  and  that  his  bold  and  virile  imagi- 
nation seized  upon  startling  conceptions  which 
other  men  did  not  dream  of.     When  one  con- 
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ridcniy  however,  that  practically  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Donne  had  already  appeared  in  Du 
Bartas,  lacking  there  only  the  mastery  of  genius 
to  make  them  vital  and  impressive  instead  of 
vapid  and  commonplace,  the  element  of  French 
suggestion  seems  to  some  extent  to  find  its 
place  in  the  explanation  of  this  English  work.^ 
The  poetry  of  Du  Bartas  was  before  him;  he 
had  every  reason  to  know  it.  Even  as  he 
experimented  and  composed,  Sylvester's  trans- 
lations were  coming  into  circulation.  Elaborate 
figures,  complicated  figiu'es,  comparisons  drawn 
from  all  the  minutiae  of  contemporary  science 
and  hardly  pausing  at  the  threshold  of  men's 
sense  of  taste  and  proportion:  all  these  were 
q)read  out  before  him,  and  he  had  only  to 
approve  them  and  give  them  power. 

The  minor  tricks  of  style  concerned  him  but 
little.  His  use  of  compounds  is  not  excessive, 
but  they  appear  occasionally.    Thus :  — 

1.  "But  truly  keeps  his  first-last-everlasting  day."' 

2.  "  lis  much  that  glass  should  be 

As  all  confessing  and  through-shine  as  I." ' 

3.  "Or  like  to  full  on-bothnsides-written  rolls."* 

4.  "Batter  my  heart,  three-person'd  God."  • 

^  Of.  J.  Churton  CbUins,  Introd.  to  Poems  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  p.  xxiii. 

•  "  The  Anniversary,"  Chalmers,  Eng.  PoeU,  v.  131. 

•  "The  Valediction  of  My  Name,"  Chalmers,  v.  131. 
^"Of   the  Progress  of  the  Soul,  2d  Anniversary," 

Ohalmers,  v.  184. 

•  Holy  Sonnets,  no.  xiv,  Chalmers,  v.  108. 
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Donne's  use  of  verbal  echoes  and  conceits 
is  also  moderate.    A  few  examples  appear :  — 


2.  "AU  thineB  are  onej  and  that  one  none  can  be. 

Since  all  forms  unifonn  dtformity 
Doth  cover;  .  .  ."' 

3.  "Verse,  that drawiNature'BWorkBfromNature'Blaw, 

Thee,  her  best  work,  to  her  worlc  cannot  draw."' 

4.  "That  all,  which  always  was  all,  every  where; 

Which  could  not  sin,  and  yet  all  sins  did  bear. 
Which  could  not  die,  yet  could  not  choose  but  die ;  * 

This  particular  expression  must  have  been 
especially  pleasing  to  Donne,  as  it  is  repeated 
almost  verbatim  in  the  second  of  his  Holy 
Sonnets :  — 

"That  all,  which  alwajTB  is  all  everywhere, 
Which  cannot  sin,  and  yet  all  sins  must  bear. 
Which  cannot  die,  yet  cannot  choose  but  die."* 

In  the  use  of  complicated  comparisons  drawn 
from  the  material  details  of  human  knowledge, 
Donne  finds  his  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Numerous  entire  poems  of  his  are  little  else 
than  meshes  of  this  sort,  either  playing  upon  a 
few  elaborately  wrought  figures  or  trying  one 
daring    notion    after    another.    Examples    of 

» "  The  Storme,"  Chalmers,  v.  162.  ■  Ibid. 

■  "  Sappho  to  Philtsnia,"  Chahners.  v.  174. 

■  "  Progress  of  the  Soul,  First  Song,"  Chalmers,  v.  1B2. 
•  Ibid.,  V.  196. 
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this  are  found  in  such  poems  as  ''The  Flea/'  ^ 
A  Valediction  of  My  Name  in  the  Window," 
Love's  Alchymy,"  "Elegy  VIII  (The  Compari- 
son)/' and  the  verses  to  Mr.  T.  W.  and  Mr. 
B.  B.  Masses  of  whimsical  conceits  of  this 
sort  occur  also  in  ''The  Anatomy  of  the  Worid 
—  Rret  and  Second  Anniversaries, "  *  as  well  as 
in  "The  Progress  of  the  Soul"»  and  in  "The 
Ooss."*  Various  valuable  examples  may  be 
quoted  from  other  poems.  Thus  from  "  Love's 
Growth:"— 

''And  yet  no  greater,  but  more  eminent, 

Love  by  the  spring  is  grown ; 

As  in  the  firmament 
Stars  by  the  Sun  are  not  enlarged,  but  shown. 
Gentle  love-deeds,  as  blossoms  on  a  bough, 
From  love's  awakened  root  do  bud  out  now. 
If ,  as  in  water  stirr'd  more  circles  be 
ProducM  by  one,  love,  such  additions  take, 
Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  Heaven  make, 
For  they  are  all  concentric  unto  thee ; 
And  though  each  spring  do  add  to  love  new  heat. 
As  princes  do  in  times  of  action  get 
New  taxes,  and  remit  them  not  in  peace, 
No  winter  shall  abate  this  spring's  mcrease."  * 

An  elaborate  clock  figure  occurs  in  the  Funeral 
Elegy  "  To  the  Lord  Harrington's  Brother  " :  — 

"Though  as  small  pocket-clocks,  whose  every  wheel 
Doth  each  mis-motion  and  distemper  feel ; 
Whose  hands  get  shaking  palsies ;  and  whose  string 
(His  smews)  sutckens ;  and  whose  soul,  the  spring, 

*  These  poems  appear  in  Chalmers,  127,    131,   13^ 
145,  168,  169. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  176  aq,  •  Pnd.,  p.  191  aq, 

«  Ibid.,  p.  199.  •  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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Expires  or  laiiguiahcs;  and  whose  pulse,  the  flee, 

Eitiier  beats  not  or  beats  unevenly ; 

Whose  voice,  the  bell,  doth  rattle  or  grow  dumb, 

Or  idle,  as  tneu  which  to  their  last  hour  come; 

If  these  clocks  be  not  wound,  or  be  wound  atill. 

Or  be  not  set,  or  set  at  every  will ; 

80  youth  is  easiest  to  destruction. 

If  then  we  follow  ail,  or  follow  none." ' 

A  somewhat  startling  effect  is  obtained  by 
Donne's  way  of  stating  siirpriae  that  the  world 
has  gone  on  in  its  course,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drury  is  dead :  — 

"Or  as  sometimes  in  a  beheaded  man, 
Though  at  those  two  red  seas,  which  freely  ran, 
One  from  the  trunk,  another  from  the  head. 
His  soul  be  sail'd  to  her  eternal  bed. 
His  eyes  will  twinkle  and  his  tongue  will  roll. 
As  though  he  beck'ned  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 
He  eraspa  his  hands,  and  he  pulls  up  his  feet. 
Ana  seems  to  reach,  and  to  step  forth  to  meet 
His  soul ;  when  all  these  motions  which  we  saw, 
Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw  : 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  knell  alone,  by  crackine  of  her  strings; 
So  struggles  this  dead  world,  now  she  is  gone : 
For  there  is  motion  in  corruption."  ' 

Indeed,  the  two  elegies,  from  the  second  of 
which  this  is  drawn,  seem  in  a  number  of  ways 
subject  to  the  direct  influence  of  Du  Bartas. 
They  are  both  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drury, 
the  "First  Anniversary"  being  entitled  "The 
Anatomy  of  the  World,"  '  and  the  second,  "Of 

■  Chalmers,  op.  cit..  p.  187.  '  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

•  It  may  be  noted  that  "The  Anatomy  of  the  World" 
was  written  in  Paris,  when  Donne  vrtia  there  in  attend- 
ance i^Ktn  Sir  Robert  Drury. 
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the  Progress  of  the  Soul."  They  belong  to  the 
years  1611  and  1612,  and  are  in  the  ten-syllable 
couplets  of  the  Satires^  and  of  Sylvester's 
translations.  As  already  noted,  they  abound 
in  Donne's  characteristics  of  style.  References 
to  the  creation  are  frequent.    Thus :  — 

1.  "When  nature  was  most  busy,  the  first  week 

Swaddling  the  new-bom  B^arth,  God  seemed  to  like 
That  she  should  sport  herself  sometimes  and  play. 
To  mingle  and  vary  colours  every  day : 
And  then,  as  thou^  she  could  not  make  enow, 
Himself  Ins  various  rainbow  did  allow." ' 

2.  "As  some  days  are  at  the  creation  nam'd, 

Before  the  Sun,  the  which  f  ram 'd  days,  was  fram'd : 
So  after  the  Sun's  set  some  show  appears, 
And  orderly  vicissitude  of  years." ' 

*  While  Donne's  Satires  were  written  much  earlier 
and  strictly  under  classical  influence,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  a  reference  to  French  satire  in  a  letter  of  his, 
belonging  to  about  the  time  of  The  Anatomy  of  the  World, 
The  passage  reads :  **  To  Yourself.  Sir :  I  make  shift  to 
think  that  I  promised  you  this  book  of  French  Satire. 
If  I  did  not,  yet  it  may  have  the  grace  of  acceptation, 
both  as  it  is  a  very  fonvard  and  early  fruit,  since  it  comes 
before  it  was  looked  for,  and  as  it  comes  from  a  good 
root,  which  is  an  importime  desire  to  serve  you."  {Works, 
ed.  Alford,  Lond.,  1839,  vi.  421.)  R.  L.  Alden,  The 
Rise  of  Formal  Satire  in  England,  p.  87,  quotes  con- 
oeminff  this  from  a  private  letter  from  Edmund  Gosse: 
"The  Tetter  in  question  was  written  to  George  Gerrard, 
who,  I  am  convinced  bv  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  is 
always  the '  yourself '  of  Donne's  correspondence.  It  was 
written  in  1612,  and  I  think  after  August.  The  book  of 
Satires  is  almost  certainly  the  '  Satyres  et  autres  ceuvres 
folastres'  of  Regnier,  published  early  in  1612  while 
Drauie  was  in  Paris.'' 

' "  First  Anniversary,"  Chalmers,  op.  cit.,  v.  179. 

'  "  Second  Anniversary,"  Chalmers,  v.  181. 
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These  are  paralleled  by  a  lengthy  descriptio 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon :  — 

"Aa  all  things  were  but  one  nothina;.  dull  and  weak. 
Until  this  raw  disorder'd  heap  did  break. 
As  several  desires  led  parts  away, 
Water  declin'd  with  earth,  the  air  did  stay, 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  unty'd. 
Themselves  unprison'd  were  and  purify'd : 
So  was  love,  first  in  vast  confusioD  hid, 
An  unripe  willingness  which  nothing  did, 
A  thirst,  an  appetite  which  had  no  ease. 
That  (ound  a  want,  but  knew  not  what  would  please. 
What  pretty  innocence  in  that  day  mov'd  ! 
Man  ignorautly  walk'd  by  her  he  lov'd; 
Both  sigh'd  and  interchang'd  a  speaking  eye, 
Both  trembled  and  were  sick,  yet  knew  not  why."  ' 

Much  is  made  in  Donne's  Funeral  Elegies  of 
the  superior  strength  and  more  extensive  life 
of  man  soon  after  creation ;  in  fact,  the  poema 
are  constantly  reverting  to  the  times  described 
in  the  two  Semaines*  The  Microcosmoa  notion, 
which,  though  by  no  means  limited  to  Du  Bartas, 
had  been  developed  at  length  in  his  Sixth  Day 
of  the  First  Week,  finds  many  opportunities 
for  mention  in  Donne's  poems,  sometimes  in 
a  manner  closely  resembling  the  treatment  in 
Du  Bartas.  A  characteristically  elaborated 
specimen  of  the  type  occurs  in  the  "Elegy  on 
Lady  Markham."  and  in  several  ways  suggests 
Du  Bartas :  — 

"Man  is  the  world,  and  death  the  ocean, 
To  which  God  gives  the  lower  parts  of  man, 
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Tills  aea  environs  all,  and  though  as  yet 

God  hath  set  marks  and  boun£  'twixt  us  and  it. 

Yet  doth  it  roar,  and  gnaw,  and  still  pretend 

To  break  our  bank,  whene'er  it  takes  a  friend : 

Then  our  land-waters  (tears  of  passion)  vent ; 

Our  waters  then  above  our  firmament, 

(Tears,  which  our  soul  doth  for  our  sins  let  fall) 

Take  all  a  brackish  taste,  and  funeral. 

And  even  those  tears,  which  should  wash  sin,  are  sin. 

We,  after  Crod,  new  drown  our  world  again." ' 

One  of  Donne's  poems,  "The  Progress  of  the 
Soul/'  dated  1601,  is  a  daring  narrative  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  metempsychosis,  looking 
remarkably  like  a  parody  of  such  sacred  epic 
as  that  of  Du  Bartas.  The  introduction  is 
perhaps  most  significant:  — 

''I  sing  the  progress  of  a  deathless  soul, 
Whom  Fate,  which  God  made,  but  doth  not  control, 
Flac'd  in  most  shapes ;  all  times,  before  the  law 
Yok'd  us,  and  when,  and  since,  in  this  1  sing; 
And  the  great  world  t'  his  aged  evening. 
From  infant  mom,  through  manly  noon  1  draw; 
What  the  gold  Chaldee,  or  silver  rersian  saw, 
Greek  brass,  or  Roman  iron,  is  in  this  one ; 
A  work 
And 


■k    MICKIO,    Ml     XVVrUlCMA    11  VIA,    iO    UL    %fUMa   VUCi  , 

>rk  t'  out-wear  Seth's  pillars,  brick  and  stone, 
(holy  writ  excepted)  made  to  yield  to  none.    ' 


The  recognized  imitators  of  Donne  —  John 
Cleveland,  Harry  King,  and  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury — carry  on  the  same  peculiarities 
of  style  seen  in  their  master.  Whether  or  not 
they  went  back  of  him  to  Du  Bartas  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  and  of  no  great  importance. 

>  Ibid.,  V.  188;  of.  also  pp.  150-151,  180,  187. 
» Ibid.,  V.  191. 
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That  Sylvester,  on  the  other  hand,  admired 
Danieli  and  considered  his  tastes  and  talents 
peculiarly  adapted  to  carry  farther  the  work 
begun  by  the  Semaines,  is  shown  by  a  passage 
which  Sylvester  introduced  in  his  version  of 
the  First  Day  of  the  Second  Week.  He  is 
localizing  in  England  the  appeal  of  Du  Bartas :  — 

''Let  this  provoke  our  modem  Wits  to  sacre 
Their  wondrous  ^ts  to  honour  thee,  their  Maker : 
That  our  mvstenous  Elfine  Oracle, 
Deep,  morall,  grave,  Inventions  miracle ; 
My  deer  sweet  Daniel,  sharp  conceipted,  brief, 
CiviU,  sententious,  for  pure  accents  chief : 
And  our  new  Naso,  that  so  passionates 
Th'  Heroick  sighes  of  love-sick  Potentates : 
May  change  their  subject,  and  advance  their  wings 
Up  to  these  higher  and  more  holy  things.''  ^ 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  English  poets  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Weeks,  had 
akeady  been  attracted  by  the  passion  which 
was  in  the  air  for  complicated  figures  and 
tricks  of  phrasing;  and  were  glad  enough  to 
make  their  work  conform  to  the  exaggerated 
standard  in  this  regard  set  by  Sylvester  in  his 
translations.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  look  for 
all  the  eccentricities  of  the  poems  of  Du  Bartas 
in  the  English  works  which  by  subject  and 
scope  seem  to  carry  on  his  consecrated  purpose. 
Among  the  earliest  writers  of  such  poetry  in 
the  new  century  stands  John  Davies  of  Here- 
ford. He  was  outspoken  in  praise  of  both 
Du  Bartas  and  his  translator.    A  sonnet  of  his, 

'  Ibid.,  p.  816. 
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printed  at  the  beginaing  of  Sylvester's  complete 
rendering,  places  him  on  record :  — 

"If  divine  Bartas  (from  whose  blessed  Braines 
Such  Works  of  grace,  or  gracefull  workes  did  etream) 
Were  BO  admir'd  for  Wit's  celestiall  Strains 
Aa  made  their  Vertuea  Seat,  the  high'st  Extream ; 
The  Josuah,  the  Sun  of  thy  bright  praise 
Shall  fixed  stand  in  Arta  fairo  Firmament 
Till  Dissolution  date  Time's  Nights,  and  Dayes, 
Sith  right  thy  Lines  are  made  to  Bartas  Bent, 
Whose  Compasse  circumscribes  (in  spacious  words) 
The  Universal  in  particulars; 
And  thine  the  same,  in  other  tearms,  affords : 
So,  both  vour  Teannea  agree  in  friendly  Wars : 
If  Thine  be  onely  His,  and  His  be  Thine. 
They  are  (like  God)  etemall,  aith  Divine."  ' 

A  longer  poem  of  praise,  by  Davies,  waa  pre- 
fixed, in  Sylvester's  collected  works,  to  the 
Fourth  Day  of  the  Second  Week.'  This  poem 
is  in  the  "Heavenly  Muse"  strain  and  goes  to 
greater  extravagance  than  the  sonnet,  Davies 
signing  himself  "The  unfained  lover  of  thine 
Art,  honesty,  and  vertue." 

Three  long  poema  in  particular  by  Davies  seem 
to  show  the  influence  of  this  poetry  he  praised 
so  highly:  Microcosmos,  1603;  The  Holy  Roods 
or  Christ's  Crosse,  1609;  and  The  Mjises  Sac- 
r\fice  or  Divine  Meditations,  1612.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  elaborate  development  of  the 
then  popular  conception,  taking  the  form  of 
a  dull  combination  of  pseudo-science  and 
abstract  sermonizing.     The  notion  of    Micro- 
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co8mo6  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  favorite 
one  with  Du  Bfiotas.  The  verse  in  Davies's 
poem  is  of  ten  syllables,  the  stanza  being  Spen- 
serian except  for  the  absence  of  an  extra  meas- 
sure  in  the  last  line.  Characteristic  of  Du 
Bartas  are  the  tendencies  toward  groups  of 
rather  elaborate  comparisons,  toward  lengthy 
moralizing  digressions,  and  toward  long  series 
of  illustrations.  Davies  definitely  classes  him- 
self with  religious  poets,  in  his  preface  to  the 
king,  proclaiming  the  joy  which  James's  ac- 
cession brings  to  the  pure-hearted  followers  of 
the  Muse.  He  also  halts  his  poem  at  times, 
Sylvester-like,  to  offer  comments  and  explana- 
tions in  his  own  person. 

In  details  of  expression  this  poem  shows  a 
moderate  degree  of  resemblance  to  Sylvester. 
Thei«  are  sSme  compound  expressio^,  such 


1.  "These  super-supererogating  works."  ^ 

2.  ''Who  liars  and  sinne-soothing  claw-backes  are." ' 

3.  "Ask  that  same  third-Heav'n-rapt  Saint  what  hee 

saw."  • 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  verbal  echo, 
and  occasional  instances  of  daring  metaphor. 
For  example :  — 

1.  "Unhallowed  sense,  drown 'd  in  that  damned  iuyce, 
(Synnes  Syder)  from  Ektves  fatall  Apple  bruiz'd."* 

^  MierocoBtnos,  ed.  1603,  p.  23.        >  Ihid.,  p.  49. 
•  /Wd.,  p.  160.  *  Ilrid.,  p.  40. 
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licking         I 

I 


2.   "  Bloud-auckinK    Richard    (swolne    with    sucking 
Bloud) 
When  Haraleech-like  he  had  his  bloody  pray, 
Away  falls  he  in  bloud  bemired  with  mud, 
Making  his  Nephewa  usher  him  the  way. 
For  from  his  Crowne  the  Crowne  was  cut  away."  ' 

The  Holy  Roode  is  the  poem  of  Davies  that 
shows  closest  resemblance  to  the  Weeks.  It 
seems  in  ft  way  to  continue  the  biblical  narra- 
tive interrupted  by  Du  Bartas,  substituting  a 
stanza  of  six  ten-syliable  lines  for  Sylvester's 
couplets.  There  is  a  great  aimilarity  in  tone 
and  spirit,  the  moralizing  digressions  are  as 
prominent  as  ever,'  the  same  fondness  is  dis- 
played for  elaborate  comparisons,  not  always 
in  good  taste,  and  the  familiar  tricks  of  detail 
are  all  present.  The  poem  is  followed  by  eight 
religious  sonnets.  The  point  to  which  Davies 
carries  comparisons  in  this  poem  may  be  shown 
by  these  examples. 

1,  "A  Birde  there  la  (as  Pliny  doth  report) 

That  in  the  time  of  treading  swcateth  bloud ; 
This  Birde,  Ciconia  height,  sweatee  so  in  aport. 
But  this  kinde  Peliicaji '  in  maestive  mood." ' 

2.  "  And  to  expresse  the  rancor  of  their  spight, 

They  blinofold  him,  and  make  his  face  as  'twere 
A  Drumme,  to  call  his  Foes  'gainst  him  to  fight : 
For,  still  a-tab'rine  on  his  face  they  are ; 
So  fast  their  fiats  doe  fall  as  Drum -sticks,  while 
"The  Drumme  doth  sound  Alanmi  to  the  broyle."  ' 


'Ed.  1603,  p-  143. 
'  Cf.  digression  on 


.f.  digression  on   p.   14,  Davies,  Works,  ed.  Groaart, 
vol.  j.     On  page  23  there  is  a  long  (tigre^on  in  the  sht^M 
of  a  comforting  address  to  the  Mother  of  Christ. 
'  Christ.         '  Work*,  ed.  at.,  i.  6.         •  Ibid.,  i.  7. 
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Somewhat  later  there  is  an  elaborate  description 
of  Death  trying  to  swallow  and  digest  Christ  I 
Unnatural  compounds  stretch  to  a  length  that 
Sylvester  must  have  envied.  Thus  there  occur : 
*' joy-grief e-breeding  sight;"  "all-powerful-kind 
Onmipotent;"  "the  Dead-Skull-pav6d  Earth;" 
"  woe-crosse-wounded  Heart ; "  "  Gore-rough- 
casted Corse;"  and  this  example:  — 

"That  Sepulcher  of  Death,  and  Seate  of  Life, 
Thy  blissfull-blislesse-blessed  Body,  O 
I  want  fit  words  (while  Words  are  all  at  strife,) 
Thy  Bodies  ten-times  blessed  state  to  show  "  ^ 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Sylvester  fre- 
quently pauses  to  deplore  his  lack  of  adequate 
expression.  Jingle  and  word-play  abound,  some- 
times with  a  clear  suggestion  of  Sylvester. 
For  example :  — 

1.  "  That  in  Faith,  from  Faith,  sans  Faith  art  a  fleeter  7 

Tends  thy  faith's  fleeting  to  Faiths  confirmation  ?  '*  * 

2.  "This  Foole,  wise  foole,  holds  Him,  full  wise,  a 

foole." » 

3.  "  Now,  Soule  retume,  with  thy  sole  Soules  retume."  * 

4.  "Make   his   Crosse   thy   Crosse-Crosse-let    (treble 

crost)."  • 

The  Muses  Sacrifice,  though  a  reUgious  work, 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  tsrpe  from  the 
Semaines,  It  is  best  described  by  its  subtitle, 
Divine  Meditations,   being  really  a  series  of 

»  Ibid.,  L  24-25.  »  Ibid.,  i.  9. 

» Ibid.,  i.  10.  *  Ibid.,  i.  14.         •  Ibid,,  I.  23. 
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poems  in  various  metres,  either  meditations 
on  sin  or  addresses  to  the  Lord.  No  biblical 
narrative  or  description  is  employed,  except 
a  small  bit  dealing  with  the  last  judgment.  In 
the  dedication  Davies  offers  tribute  to  the 
Heavenly  Muse. 

''But  no  great  Spirit,  (whose  temper  is  divine, 
and  dwels  in  reail-Greatnes)  but  adores 
The  Heav'nly  Muse,  that  in  Arts  Heav'n  doth  shine 
like  Phcebus,  lending  light  to  other  Loves."  ^ 

At  one  point '  a  list  of  wonders  from  accepted 
natural  history  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
paradox  that  mortals  shall  exist  in  eternal  fire. 
A  few  of  the  figures  used  are  somewhat  startling 
in  their  conception. 
For  instance:  — 

1.  "Thou  art  the  Salve,  and  I  the  mortall  Sore : 

Yet  with  one  touch,  thy  vertue  can  revive  me : 
To  heale  this  Sore,  a  Speare  thy  heart  did  gore, 
(Kinde  Pelican)  that  thy  Bloud  might  reUeve  me."' 

2.  "  O !  juycie  Bunch  of  Soule-refreshing  grapes, 

(hard  pressed  in  the  Wine-presse  of  the  Crosse !) 
Make  druncke  my  thirstie  Soule,  that  (gasping) 

gapes 
for  thy  pure   bloud,  to  purge   mine,  being  too 

grosse.    * 

Compounds  and  verbal  echoes  abound  once  more, 
the  former  appearing  in  still  more  extended 
form.    The  most  striking  examples  of  this  are : 

>  Ed.  cit.,  U.  7.  » Ibid.,  ii.  62. 

» Ihid.,  ii.  9.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  18. 
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"  ignonmt-great-highly-base ; "  "  fleshly-worldly- 
diveUish-Klamn'd  desire;"  and  ''great-good, 
gDod-great-great  Lord."  One  of  the  verbal 
oonoeits  introduces  a  compound  that  Sylvester 
18  fond  of:  — 

''TTiou  art  too  great,  for  Greatnes,  ne'er  so  great  I 
and  far  too  good,  for  Goodnes,  e'er  so  good  I 
Who  (were  it  possible)  art  more  compleate 

in  Goodnesse,  then  thine  owne  Trine-unionhood  I " ' 

In  these  three  works  of  Davies,  especiaUy 
The  Holy  Roode,  the  general  impression  made 
upon  the  reader  goes  much  farther  to  confirm 
the  notion  of  influence  from  Du  Bartas  than 
any  mechanical  grouping  of  resemblances  in 
detiul  could  be  expected  to  do.  Taking  into 
account  the  outspoken  regard  of  Davies  for  the 
Semaines  and  then-  translator,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  followed  their  lead  in  these 
portions  of  his  work. 

Another  poet  of  about  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledges his  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  Du 
BartaSi  and  in  one  way  and  another  shows  the 
influence  of  it.  This  is  Michael  Drayton,  whose 
Moyses  in  a  Map  of  Miracles  was  published  in 
1604,  with  a  dedication  to  Du  Bartas  and  his 
translator.  This  poem,  somewhat  altered,  was 
republished  in  1630  as  part  of  the  collection. 
The  Muses  Elizium^  which  also  contained 
"Noah's  Flood"  and  "David  and  Golia." 
The  poem  was  now  entitled  "Moses,  his  Birth 
and  Miracles,"  and  the  dedication  was  retained. 

>  Md.,  ii.  32. 
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After  calling  upon  the  Muse  to  lift  his  verae 
above  the  earth  and  the  "Atheists  vituperious 
Bting,"  '  he  says;  — 

"And  thou  translator  of  that  faithful]  Muse 
This  Alls  creation  that  divinely  song, 
From  courtly  French  {no  travaile  dost  refuse) 
To  make  him  master  of  thy  gcnuin  tong, 
Salust  to  thee  and  Silvester  thy  friend, 
Cornea  my  high  poem  pcacably  and  chaste, 
Your  hallow'd  labours  buralily  to  attend 
That  wrackf  ull  Time  shall  uot  have  power  to  waste. " ' 

Actual  evidence  of  influence  from  Du  Bartas 
in  Drayton's  "Moses"  is  surprisingly  slight. 
The  verse  is  of  ten  syllables,  arranged  in  qua- 
trains with  alternate  rhyme,  the  "Arguments" 
being  in  rhyming  couplets  of  eight-syllable 
verse.  The  general  order  of  events  recounted 
is  of  course  that  in  Du  Bartas's  "The  Law," 
since  both  are  based  on  the  Bible  narrative. 
Drayton's  account  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  Du  Bartas,  however,  and  in  every  way  in- 
dependent. It  is  much  better  poetry,  and  is 
not  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  style  seen 
in  the  Semaines.  Such  similarities  of  phrasing 
as  occur  may  be  mere  coincidence.  Indeed, 
from  one  of  Drayton's  statements  we  may 
wonder  if  at  that  time  he  had  ever  seen  the 
portion  of  Du  Bartas  devoted  to  these  events. 
When  about  to  describe  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
he  appeals  again  for  Divine  aid,  for :  — 

'  Cf.  Sylvester's  "  Curst  Atheists  quipt,"  in  Argumeot 
to  First  Day  of  First  Wetk. 

*  "  Uoses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles."  II.  29  »q. 
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"A  taske  untwuall  I  must  now  assay, 
Striving  throu^  perill  to  support  this  masse, 
No  former  foot  did  ever  tract  a  way, 
Where  I  propose  unto  myselfe  to  passe." ' 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  when  Drayton  made 
the  first  draft  of  this  poem  and  dedicated  it  to 
Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester,  he  may  have  known 
them  chiefly  by  reputation.  Even  though  he 
embodied  no  borrowings  from  them  in  his 
revised  ''Moses''  in  1630,  he  seems  to  have  had 
Sylvester  under  observation  in  the  composition 
of  the  companion  piece, ''  Noah's  Flood."  Both 
here  and  in  the  "David  and  Golia"  the  verse 
is  of  ten  syllables,  in  rhymed  couplets.  The 
selection  and  arrangement  of  material  in  Dray- 
ton's  poem,  as  well  as  the  phraseology  of  the 
descriptions,  again  and  again  suggest  Sylvester. 
Thus  Sylvester  had  said  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  before  the  flood :  — 

"  But  for  his '  Children,  bom  by  three  and  three 
Produce  him  children  that  still  multiply 
With  new  increase ;  who  yer  their  age  be  rife 
Become  great-Grand-sires  in  their  Grandsire's  life." ' 

In  Drayton  thb  idea  b  expanded  into  about 
twenty-one  lines,  of  which  may  be  quoted :  — 

"Men  then  begot  so  soon  and  eot  so  long, 
That  scarcelv  one  a  thousand  men  among, 
But  he  ten  thousand  in  his  time  mieht  see. 
That  from  his  lo3mes  deriv'd  their  Fedegree."  * 

*  Drayton,  The  MuMes  Elixiumy  Spenser  Soc.  Publ., 
Manchester,  1S92,  p.  146. 

'  Cain's.  •  Sylvester,  ed.  1641,  p.  106a. 

«  Mu9e9  EliMium,  ed.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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Drayton'a  account  of  the  creatures  coming 
to  the  ark  consists  of  animals,  reptiles,  and 
fowls,  with  brief  characterizing  or  descriptive 
mention  of  each  one,  —  in  close  resemblance 
to  the  plan  of  Du  Bartas  in  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Days  of  the  First  Week.  Only  part  of  the  time 
do  the  comments  resemble  Du  Bartas's,  the 
order  is  changed,  and  there  are  other  differences; 
but  there  is  still  an  impressive  parallel.  More- 
over, Drayton's  digression  to  meet  scoffers' 
skeptical  objections  is  entirely  in  Une  with 
Du  Bartas's  method  of  procedure,  for  the  latter 
also  takes  up  these  objections  and  answers 
them  similarly.'  Later  in  the  narrative  Noah's 
discourse  to  his  family  in  the  ark  parallels 
the  remarks  ascribed  to  him  by  Sylvester,' 
including  the  first  part  of  his  reply  to  skeptical 
Cham.  The  really  striking  resemblance,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  description  of  the  actual 
downpour  and  its  effects,  where  both  general 
plan  and  detail  of  expression  correspond,'  In 
connection  with  this  description  there  is  one 
comparison  in  Drayton  that  seems  thoroughly 
in  the  tone  of  Sylvester :  — 

"That  through  her  pores,  the  soft  and  apungy  earth 
Aa  in  a  dropsie,  or  unkindely  birth, 
A  Woman,  swolne,  eends  from  her  fluxie  wombe 
Her  wooaie  springa,  that  there  waa  scarcely  roome 
For  the  wast«  waters  which  came  in  eo  fast  .  .  . 
Furrow'd  the  earths  late  plumpe  and  eheerefull  face 
Like  an  old  Woman  that  in  little  space 

'Sylvester,  ed.dt.  p.  116.  * /frtd.,  p.  114. 

•  Ci.  the  list  of  parallels,  appendix  B, 
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With  lyveld  cheekes,  and  with  bleard  blubberd  eyes 
She  wisUy  look'd  upon  the  troubled  skyes."  * 

Drayton's  poem  also  contains  a  large  number 
of  compounds,  but  only  one  of  the  elongated 
sort,  —  "that  forty-dayes  still-falling  raine."* 
In  the  "David  and  Golia"  there  is  little 
resemblance  to  Sylvester  except  what  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  both  follow  the  Bible 
story. 

In  1605  was  published  a  group  of  poems  — 
The  Soules  ImmortaU  Crowne  —  by  Nicholas 
Breton.  These  have  a  title-page  which  appears 
rich  in  suggestion  of  the  Semaines.    It  reads :  — 

The 

Soules  inunortall  Crowne  consisting  of 

Seven  glorious  graces 

1.  Vertue.    2.  Wisedome.    3.  Love.    4.  Constancie. 

5.  Patience.    6.  Humilitie.    7.  Infiniteness. 

Devided  into  Seaven  dayes  Workes, 

and 
Dedicated  to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Biajestie. 

1605. 

On  investigation,  however,  it  develops  that 
this  "seven-day*'  arrangement  has  no  real 
significance.  The  general  divisions  are  headed : 
—  "The  first  days  work,'*  "The  second  days 
work,"  etc.;  but  they  are  devoted  entirely  to 
abstract  moral  philosophizing  along  the  line 
of  the  virtues  mentioned.  Only  in  the  last 
part  is  there  any  dependence  on  the  Bible. 
To  Wisdom,  indeed,  is  ascribed  with  some  detail 
all  the  work  of  creation,  and  in  the  seventh 

*  Mu9e9  Elisium,  ed.  cit.,  p.  107.         *  Ibid.,  p.  lid. 
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division  this  account  is  repeated  in  brief  and 
reascribed  to  the  power  of  Infinite  Glory. 
It  is  then,  after  all,  only  the  external  scheme 
of  arrangement  that  Breton  has  found  in 
Du  Bartas. 

Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher  appear  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  Sylvester's  trans- 
lations; but  these  men  were  such  thorough-going 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and  Sylvester  himself 
employed  so  many  Spenserian  character- 
istics, that  there  is  little  hope  of  making  nice 
distinctions.  Both  the  Fletchers  paid  their 
tribute  to  Du  Bartas  as  a  worthy  leader  in  the 
sacred  calling  they  valued  so  highly.  Giles, 
in  the  Preface  to  Christs  Victork  and  Triumph, 
1610,  mentions  Nonnius  and  Sannazaro  as 
particularly  zealous  in  Christian  poesy,  the 
latter  having  spent  ten  years  on  a  Song  to 
Christ's  BirthdEy.  Then  he  adds:  "thrice- 
honoured  Bartas  and  our  (I  know  no  other  name 
more  glorious  than  his  own)  Mr.  Edmund  Spen- 
ser (two  blessed  souls),  not  thinking  ten  years 
enough,  laying  out  their  whole  lives  upon  this 
one  study."  '  Phineas  embodies  in  his  Purple 
IsUmd  a  complimentary  stanza  that  appears 
also  to  refer  to  Du  Bartas :  — 

"  And  that  French  Muse's  eagle  eye  and  wing 
Hath  Boar'd  to  heav'ii.and  there  hath  leara'd  the  art 
To  frame  aneehek  atraiiks,  and  canzoas  sing 
Too  high  and  deep  for  every  shallow  heart. 
Ah  blessed  soul  I  in  those  celestiall  rayes, 
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Which  gave  thee  li^t  these  lower  works  to  blase, 
Thou  sit 'st  empanuDs'd  and  chaunt'st  etemall  layes."  * 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  Christs  Vidarie 
and  Triumph  that  is  distinctly  Sylvestrian. 
Verbal  echo  with  its  attendant  word-play  is 
rather  common,  just  as  it  is  in  Spenser,  and 
compoimds  are  no  more  frequent  than  in  that 
poet.  The  poem  shows  a  somewhat  marked 
tendency  to  elaborate  its  comparisons  beyond 
the  limits  of  good  taste,  —  a  tendency  already 
manifest  in  Spenser,  but  one  which  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Weeks  would  of  course 
have  encouraged  considerably. 

A  consideration  of  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple 
Island,  which,  though  printed  as  late  as  1633, 
he  declares  to  be  the  "raw  essayes  of  my  very 
unripe  yeares,  and  almost  childehood," '  raises 
the  probability  of  a  line  of  connection,  com- 
plicated but  intensely  interesting.  Attention 
has  already  been  given  •  to  the  idea  that  Spen- 
ser's House  of  Alma,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  drew  upon  Du  Bartas's  de- 
scription of  the  body  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  soul ;  further,  that  Sylvester,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  this  part  of  Du  Bartas,  shows  a 
familiarity  with  the  phrasing  employed  in  the 
House  of  Alma.  That  there  is  a  parallel 
between  the  House  of  Alma  and  certain  por- 

» Phineas  Fletcher,  Work;  ed.  Grosart  (Fuller  Wor- 
thies Ubr.).  iv.  42. 

'  WorkB,  ed.  cit.,  iv.  21-22.  Qrosart  in  the  Memoir 
(i.  p.  Ixxvii)  calls  attention  to  similar  references  in  the 
body  of  the  poem.  *  Supra,  p.  169  sg. 
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tions  of  the  Purple  Island  is  obvious.  Indeed, 
Fletcher  himself  bears  witness  to  it,  just  after 
his  account  of  Understanding,  Phantasies, 
and  Eumnestes.'  But  there  are  various  other 
portions  of  Fletcher's  poem,  for  which  Spenser 
affords  no  parallel,  but  which  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Sylvester's  version  of  that  part 
of  Du  Bartas  just  meution«l  as  a  probable 
source  for  Spenser,  Indeed,  whenever  Fletcher, 
attracted  by  the  allegorical  possibilities  which 
the  House  of  Alma  suggested,  and  conscious 
of  Spenser's  indebtedness  to  the  French  poet, 
turned  to  the  Semaines  themselves,  he  must 
have  found  there,  in  little,  the  essence  of  the 
very  notion  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  whole 
poem.  Sylvester,  following  Du  Bartas,  thus 
describes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  offering 
a  clear  suggestion  for  a  "Purple  Island":  — 

"And  then  the  same  doth  faithfully  deliver 
Into  the  Port- vain  paaaing  to  the  Liver, 
Who  turns  it  aoon  to  blood ;  and  thence  again 
Through  branching  pipes  of  the  great  Hollow-vain, 
Through  all  the  members  doth  it  duly  scatter: 
Much  like  a  Fountain,  whose  divided  wat«r 
It  selfe  dispersing  into  hundred  Brooks, 
Bathes  Bonie  fair  Oarden  with  her  winding  crooks. 
For,  as  these  Brooks,  thus  branchitig  round  about, 
Make  here  the  Pink,  there  th'  Ai^onite  to  sprout, 
Here  the  sweet  Plum-tree,  the  sharo  Mulberry  there. 
Here  the  lowe  Vine,  and  there  the  lofty  Pear, 
Heer  the  hard  Almond,  there  the  tender  Fig, 
Heer  bitter  Worm-wood,  there  sweet-smelling  Spike: 
Even  80  the  blood  (bred  of  good  nourishment) 
By  divers  Pipes  to  all  the  Body  sent, 

>  Ed.  ell.,  p.  183.    See  appendix  B. 
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Turns  here  to  Bones,  there  changes  into  nerves, 
Heer  is  made  Marrow,  there  for  Muscle  serves, 
Heer  skin  becomes,  there  crookine  veins,  there  flesh. 
To  make  our  Limbs  more  forceful!  and  more  fresh."  ^ 

In  view  of  the  numerous  bits  of  description 
which  reveal  a  parallel  between  Fletcher  and 
Sylvester,'  either  with  or  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Spenser,  the  notion  of  this  indebted- 
ness becomes  decidedly  tenable.  Not  merely 
in  this  essential  description  of  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  but  at  considerable  length  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  the  lungs, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  tongue,  Fletche^r 
shows  a  fidelity  to  the  accounts  in  Sylvester 
that  certainly  cannot  be  mere  coincidence. 
There  is  also  a  close  parallel  between  Fletcher's 
praise  of  the  country  life,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Twelfth  Canto,  and  Sylvester's  remarks 
on  the  same  theme  at  the  close  of  the  Third 
Day,  First  Week.*  This  is  much  less  significant, 
however,  because  such  matter  served  then  as 
a  conventional  theme  for  every  poet  of  any 
pretensions  whatever. 

For  this  same  reason  of  conventional  usage, 
it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  give  serious  notice  to 
passages  in  William  Browne's  BritanrMs  Pas- 
torals (1613-1616),  which  also  parallel  Syl- 
vester's tribute  to  the  joys  of  country  life. 
It  may  be  noted  in  addition  that  Browne  em- 
ploys the  heroic  couplet  as  does  Sylvester,  and 
at  one  point  in  the  Pastorals  speaks  in  praise 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  dt.,  p.  55a.       '  See  appendix  B. 
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of  Du  Bartas,  using  the  same  pun  which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  Ronsard.' 

"  Divineat  Bartaa,  whose  enriched  soul 
Proclamed  his  Maker's  worth,  should  ao  enroll 
His  happy  name  in  brass,  that  Time  nor  Fat« 
That  flwallowa  all,  should  ever  ruinate : 
Delightful  Saluate,  whose  ^-blessed  lays 
The  shepherds  make  their  hymns  on  holy  dayv; 
And  truly  say,  thou  in  one  week  haat  penn'd, 
What  time  may  ever  study,  ne'er  amend."  ' 

That  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  for 
many  years  the  Scottish  literary  adviser  of 
James  I,  in  England,  should  have  been  led  to 
imitate  Du  Bartas,  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise. 
His  Doomesday  or  The  Great  Day  of  the  Lord's 
Judgement,  of  which  four  books  or  "Hours" 
were  published  in  1614,  follows  the  general  plan 
of  the  Semaines,  except  that  he  treats  the 
twelve  successive  hours  of  only  one  day  —  the 
day  of  judgment.  He  uses  heroic  verse,  as 
does  Sylvester,  but  keeps  an  eight-line  stanza 
throughout.  As  early  as  1612  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  mentions  having  seen  some  of 
this  poem,  and  compares  it  to  the  product  of 
Du  Bartas.  He  is  describing  in  a  letter  his  first 
meeting  with  Alexander,  and  says:  "Tables 
removed,  after  Homer's  fashion  well  satiate, he 
honoured  me  so  much  as  to  show  me  hia  books 

■  On  first  reading  the  Premie  Semaine.  Ronsard  is 
reported  to  bave  said  :  "  M.  Du  Bartaa  a  plus  [^t  en  une 
septmaine  que  je  n'ay  fait  en  toute  ma  vie "  (Oidel, 
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and  papers.  This  much  I  will  say  and  per- 
chance not  without  reason  dare  say:  he  hath 
done  more  in  one  day  than  Tasso  did  all  his 
life  and  Bartas  in  his  two  weeks,  though  both 
one  and  the  other  be  most  praiseworthy."  ^ 

Du  Bartas  and  his  translator  have  much  to 
say  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  which  is  to  usher  in 
tl^  eternal  Sabbath ;  and  would  have  said  more 
had  their  narrative  progressed  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  Week.  Doomsday  is  discussed  in  the 
First  Day  of  the  First  Week,  prefaced  in  Syl- 
vester's Argument  by  a  reference  to  "Doom's 
glorious  day."  In  the  "Eden,"  Sylvester  says 
again:  — 

"  Let  me  this  Totall  bring 
From  thy  first  Sabbath  to  his  fatall  Tomb, 
My  stile  extending  to  the  Day  of  Doom." ' 

A  more  definite  mention  occurs  in  "  The  Handi- 
crafts," where  Adam  prophesies  to  Seth  the 
seven  days  of  the  "second  week."  He  con- 
cludes tWs :  — 

''The  Last  shall  be  the  very  Resting-day, 
Th'  air  shall  be  mute,  the  Waters  works  shall  stay ; 
The  Earth  her  store,  the  stars  shall  leave  their 

measures. 
The  Sun  his  shine :  and  in  eternal  pleasures 
We  plunged,  in  Heav'n  shall  ay  solemnize,  all, 
Th'  etemall  Sabbath's  end-less  Festivall."  * 

Similarly,  Alexander  entreats  in  opening :  — 

"  Breathe  thou  a  heavenly  furv  in  mv  brest : 
I  sing  the  Sabbath  of  etemaU  rest. 

*  Quoted  by  David  Masson,  Drumtnond  of  Hawtham'- 
den.  London,  1873,  p.  41. 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  dt.,  p.  81a.  '  Ihid.,  p.  1086. 
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Alexander's  "  Firet  Hour,"  which  is  the  in- 
troduction to  his  account  proper^  is  a  sort  of 
r^sum^  of  the  events  of  Bible  history  which  form 
the  material  of  La  Seconde  Semaine.  In  a 
number  of  cases  his  language  closely  follows  that 
^ised  by  Sylvester  for  the  same  account.  Ex- 
amples follow :  — 

1.  DoofMBdav,  First  Hour. 

"  He»  who  nis  strength  in  heaven  in  vaine  had  try 'd» 
(As  doge  bite  stones  for  him  who  hath  them 

throwne.) 
Did  hunt  God's  image,  when  in  Adam  spy'd, 
And  (grudging  at  his  state)  despised  his  owne.''* 

Sylvester.  "The  Imposture." 

"And  th'  envious  nart-break  to  see  (yet)  to  shine 
In  Adam's  face  God's  image  all  divine, 
Which  he  had  lost." » 

2.  Doomesday,  First  Hour. 

"  He  brimstone  rain'd  (O  most  prodigious  shoure  I) 
Their  bodies  bum'd  whose  souls  were  bum'd  with 
lust." » 

Sylvester,  "The  Vocation." 

"  Fire  punidbied  their  beastly  Fire  within, 
And   Brimston's  stink  the  stench  of  their  foul 
Sin."  * 

3.  Doomesday^  First  Hour. 

"  Over  them  a  cloud  by  day,  by  night  fire  stood, 
A  guide,  a  guard,  a  snadow  and  a  sunne."  * 

*  Alexander,  Works,  ed.  Glasgow,  1872,  ill.  22. 
'  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  90a. 

*  Alexander,  ed.  cit.,  iu.  30. 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  1656. 

*  Alexander,  ed.  cit.,  ill.  33. 
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Stlvhtbb,  "The  Law/' 

"  for,  compast  aye 
With  Fire  by  Nisht,  &  with  a  Cloud  by  Day, 
Thou  (my  Soul's  nope)  wert  their  sole  Guide  and 
Guard."* 

The  Doomesday  and  the  Semaines,  apart  from 
their  similarity  in  plan  and  purpose,  have  nu- 
merous characteristics  in  common.  Alexander 
shows  the  tendency,  already  noted  in  Du  Bartas, 
to  mingle  Greek  and  Roman  divinities  in  his 
Christian  poem.  He  gets  immense  satisfaction 
from  the  massing  of  great  troops  of  illustra- 
tions,—  from  the  lists  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
that  must  perish  in  the  last  fire,  to  the  cata- 
logues of  famous  sinners.  He  is  fond  of  long 
digressions,  preferably  of  a  moralizing  or  preach- 
ing tjrpe.  The  elaborate  comparisons  of  Du 
Bartas  give  way  before  Alexander's  fondness 
for  striking  and  epigrammatic  expression.  Com- 
pounds are  fairly  frequent,  some  of  them  of 
good  length;  as,  "The  sight-confining-crystall- 
covered  skies."  The  reduplications,  noted  as 
peculiar  to  Du  Bartas  and  not  actually  finding 
a  place  in  Sylvester's  version,  crop  out  here, 
indicating  that  Alexander  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  French  Semaines  as  well  as  with  the 
English  version.  The  examples  of  this  pecu- 
liarity are :  — 

1.  "By  corkasses  flot-flottingin  amasse." 

2.  "The  crystals  .  .  . 

Growne  red  with  rage,    boil'd  up,  pop-popling 
stay." » 

*  Sylvester,  ed.  cit.,  p.  1716. 

'  Bk>th  on  p.  96  of  the  edition  died. 
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Drummond,  whose  first  meeting  with  his  later 
friend  Alexander  was  concerned  with  imita- 
tion of  Du  Bartas,  was  himself  interested  in  Du 
Bartas  and  his  translators.  Although  thinking 
little  of  Sylvester's  first-hand  attempts  at  poetry, 
he  praises  his  translations  freely  and  compares 
them  with  Hudson's  to  the  discredit  of  the 
latter.'  Indeed,  one  of  Drumraond's  poems, 
"An  Hymn  of  the  Fairest  Fair,"  published  in 
Flowers  of  Sion,  1623,  gives  considerable  indi- 
cation of  influence  from  Du  Bartas.  The  verse 
is  heroic  couplet ;  and  a  short  quotation  shows, 
crowded  into  small  compass,  compounds,  verbal 
conceit,  elaborate  comparison  from  contempo- 
rary science,  and  the  deploring  of  the  author's 
inadequate  power  of  expression,  —  all  familiar 
characteristics  of  Du  Bartas :  — 

"Great  causes,  sure  ye  must  bring  great  effects, 
But  who  can  descant  right  your  grave  aspects? 
He  only  who  you  made,  decipher  can 
Your  notes ;  heaven's  eyes,  ye  blind  the  eyes  of  man. 

***** 
Amidst  these  sapphire  far-extended  heights. 
The  never-twinkling,  ever-wandring  lights 
Their  fixed  motions  keep;  one  dry  ana  cold. 
Deep-leaden  colour'd,  slowly  there  is  roU'd ; 
With  rule  and  line  for  time's  steps  measur'd  even. 
In  twice  three  lustres  he  but  turns  his  heaven. 
With  temperate  qualities  and  countenance  fair. 
Still  mildly  smiling,  sweetly  debonair, 
Another  cheers  the  world,  and  way  doth  make 
In  twice  six  autumns  through  the  zodiac."  * 

'  DrummontI,  Wk».,  folio  ed..  Edinburgh,  1711,  p.  227. 
*Orummond,   Poertu,  ed.   Ward,   London  and  New 
York,  1864,  ii.  43-14. 
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Trom  Druxnmond,  too,  comes  the  final  informa- 
tion regarding  Ben  Jonson's  opinion  of  Du 
Bartas.  Jonson,  acknowledging  his  weakness 
in  French,  but  expressing  admiration  of  Syl- 
vester's English,  had  declared  in  1605,  in  a 
sonnet  "To  Mr.  Jos.  Sylvester":  — 

''Bartas  doth  wish  thy  English  now  were  his. 
So  well  in  that  are  ms  inventions  wrou^t, 
As  his  will  now  be  the  translation  thought, 
Thine  the  originall ;  and  France  shall  b^ast, 
No  more  these  znayden  glories  ^e  hath  lost."  * 

In  the  notes  which  Drummond  took  of  Jonson's 
conversations  with  him,  some  years  later,  a  far 
different  tone  appears.  At  one  time  Jonson 
speaks  of  Du  Bartas.  ''His  Judgment  of 
stranger  poets,"  says  Drummond,  "was,  That 
he  thought  not  Bartas  a  Poet,  but  a  Verser, 
because  he  wrote  not  Fiction." '  Again  he  is 
made  to  say,  still  less  favorably:  "that  Sil- 
vester's translation  of  Du  Bartas  was  not  well 
done ;  and  that  he '  wrote  lus  verses  before  he 
understood  to  confer." '  Drummond  offers  no 
explanation  or  comment  on  these  opinions, 
beyond  his  one  general  statement,  "Jonson 
neither  doth  understand  French  nor  Italiannes."^ 
The  devotion  to  Urania  continued  through 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  operating 

*  Jonson,  Wks.j&d.  Gifford,  London,  1875,  viii.  231. 

*  Drummond,  Wks.,  folio  ed.,  1711,  p.  225. 

'  Jonson,  apparently.  The  ''  verses  "^ refer  to  his  son- 
net of  praise,  written  before  he  knew  French  well  enough 
to  compare  a  translation  with  its  original. 

« Jonson,  Wk9.,  ed.  Gifford,  viii.  239. 
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under  various  iropukes  and  producing  various 
results.  The  narrative  or  epic  j>oem,  para- 
phrasing Bible  material,  or  at  least  dealing  with 
sacred  story,  is  a  frequently  reciuring  type. 
The  list  begins  with  The  Dinne  Poems  of  Fran- 
cis Quarles,  written  between  1620  and  1633,  and 
including  "A  Feast  of  Worms,"  "Hadassa," 
"Job  Militant,"  and  "Sampson."  Before  1630 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  had  written  a 
"Urania,"  accompanied  by  The  Sieges  and 
Sackings  of  Jerusalem.  A  few  years  later  ap- 
peared The  History  of  Joi^eph,  by  Thomas 
Salisbury,  and  the  Dai^eis  of  Abraham  Cowley. 
Immediately  following  the  Restoration  came 
Milton's  epics.  While  all  these  poems  were 
written  under  a  multiphcity  of  inHuenceB,  by 
men  of  wide  reading  in  their  own  and  foreign 
languages,  there  remains  the  strong  probability 
that  in  most  cases  the  familiar  models  handed 
down  from  Du  Bartas  must  have  played  some 
part.  Indeed,  in  several  instances,  there  are 
strong  particular  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Divine  Weeks  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  the  poem. 

Tke  Divine  Poems  of  Quarles  give  distinctly 
the  general  impression  of  Sylvestrian  narrative, 
with  most,  of  the  figurative  excesses  and  verbal 
tricks  omitted.  There  is  the  same  ten-syllable 
couplet,  though  each  "Argument"  is  compressed 
into  two  eight-syllable  couplets.  There  is  the 
same  dull  wordiness  as  in  Sylvester,  with  a 
kindred  lack  of  poetic  inspiration.  There  is 
the  same  excessive  fondness  for  moralizing,  ex- 
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cept  that  Quarles  has  systematized  his  efforts 
by  following  each  section  of  his  poems  with  an 
appropriate  "Meditation,"  nmnbered  to  corre- 
spond. These  vary  considerably  in  their  tone, 
some  being  devoutly  worshipful,  others  bitterly 
satirical.  The  material  is  frequently  that  of 
Du  Bartas's  interpolations.  One  instance  in 
particular  demands  notice,  offering  a  close 
parallel  to  Du  Bartas's  description  of  the  Soul's 
abode  in  the  Body  —  the  "House  of  Alma" 
conception  of  Spenser.  The  Twelfth  Meditation 
in  "A  Feast  of  Worms"  says  of  Man:  — 


"His  body  is  a  well  erected  station, 
But  full  of  f oUv  and  corrupted  passion : 
Fond  love,  and  raging  lust,  and  foolish  fean ; 
Griefs  overwhelm^  with  immod'rate  tears ; 
Excessive  joy ;  prodigious  desire ; 
Unholy  anger,  red  and  hot  as  fire ; 
These  daily  clog  the  soul,  that's  fast  in  prison, 
From  whose  encrease  this  luckless  brood  is  risen, 
Respectless  Pride,  and  lustful  idleness. 
Base  ribauld  talk,  and  loathsom  Drunkenness, 
Faithless  Despair,  and  Vain  Curiosity : 
Both  false,  yet  double-tongu'd  Hypocrisie ; 
Soft  flattery,  and  haushty  ey'd  Ambition ; 
Heart-gnawing  Hatred,  and  squint-ey'd  Suspition ; 
Self-eating  Envy,  envious  Detraction, 
Hopeless  distrust,  and  too  too  sad  Dejection ; 
Revengeful  Malice,  hellish  Blasphemy, 
Idolatry,  and  ligjit  Inconstancy ; 
Daring  Presumption,  wry-mouth 'd  Derision, 
Damned  Apostasie,  fond  Superstition. 

What  heedful  watch  ?    Ah  what  continuall  ward  ? 
How  great  respect,  and  howerly  regard 
Stancb  man  in  hand  to  have ;  when  such  a  brood 
Of  f  inrious  hell-hounds  seek  to  suck  his  blood  ? 


Day,  night,  &nd  hour,  they  rebel,  and  wrastle,  { 
And  never  cease,  till  they  subdue  the  Castle." ' 

It  is  true  that  there  are  various  points  about 
the  Divine  Poems  that  indicate  indebtedness 
to  Spenser  or  pertiaps  to  the  Italian  epics  from 
which  he  drew,  and  the  passage  just  quoted 
might  thus  be  accounted  for  sufficiently  by  the 
"House  of  Alma."  There  is,  however,  this  im- 
portant difference :  Spenser  refers  to  the  hostile 
bands  surrounding  Alma's  castle,  but  does  not 
give  their  names  or  interpretation.  Du  Bartas 
and  Sylvester  name  them  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  Quarles. 

There  is  every  reason  that  Quarles  should 
have  been  attracted  by  the  work  of  Sylvester, 
a  man  who  cared  so  much  for  the  fantastic  ex- 
ternals of  verse-making,  for  anagrams,  acrostics, 
and  emblematic  designs.  Yet  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  mention  of  Sylvester  or  Du  Bartas  in 
the  introductory  material  to  any  of  the  Dii-ine 
Poems,  and  it  is  in  the  conceits  of  Sylvester  that 
Quarles  seems  to  follow  him  least.  All  the 
peculiarities  already  noted  in  the  Divirte  Weeks 
appear  occasionally  in  these  poems  of  Quarles, 
but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  of  value  as  evidence. 
The  cataloguing  of  animals,  with  a  somewhat 
elaborate  account  of  their  supposed  character- 
istics occurs  a  few  times.  Thus,  in  the  "Job 
Militant,"  God  calls  Job's  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  creatures  as  evidences  of  divine  creative 
power.'    These  descriptions  culminate  in  a  long 

'  Quarles,  Dmna  Poemt,  ed.  London,  1632.  pp,  46-47. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  239  aq. 
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and  exaggerated  picture  of  Leviathan.^  A 
longer  list,  with  many  compound  adjectives, 
enumerates  the  unclean  meats  forbidden  to  the 
pregnant  mother  of  Samson.'  Mechanically 
worked  out  comparisons,  sometimes  trivial, 
sometimes  in  bad  taste,  are  fairly  frequent. 
Jonah's  correction  at  the  hands  of  God  is 
compared  to  a  lad's  first  experiences  at  board- 
ingHSchool;'  much  figurative  significance  is 
found  in  the  rib  from  which  Eve  was  formed ;  ^ 
and  the  gatherings  of  Job's  family  suggest  to 
Quarles  the  care  of  a  hen  over  her  brood.*  One 
appeal  of  the  poet  to  his  God  calls  Du  Bartas 
vaguely  to  one's  mind.  At  the  opening  of 
'* Hadassa,"  Quarles  says:  — 

''  Be  thou  the  Load-star  to  my  wand'ring  mind, 
New  rigg'd  and  bound  upon  a  new  Adventure : 
O  fill  my  Canvass  with  a  prosp'rous  wind : 
Unlock  my  soul,  and  let  tny  Spirit  enter."  * 

This  again  might  have  come  from  the  end  of 
Spenser's  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  but 
hardly  could  the  prayer  that  appears  a  few 
pages  later:  — 

"  Lord,  if  my  Cards  be  bad,  yet  lend  me  skill 
To  play  them  wisely,  and  make  the  best  of  ill."  * 

The  rather  frequent  verbal  echoes  and  jingles 
in  these  poems  of  Quarles  might  all  have  been 
modeled  on  Spenser,  as  might  also  the  simple 

'  Ibid.,  p.  244.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  268-269. 

» Ibid.,  p.  34.  *  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  168.  •  Ibid,,  p.  98. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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compounds  that  occur.  The  only  compound 
of  more  than  two  parts  occurs  in  the  S&mson : 
"To  see  this  flesh-and-blood-relenting  sight."  ' 

Such  evidence  as  this  succeeds  in  establishing 
very  little,  especially  for  poems  written  so  late 
as  these  were,  A  possible  partial  influence,  in- 
cluding an  initial  impulse,  is  the  most  that  could 
be  claimed,  In  the  case  of  Taylor,  there  is  at 
least  the  fact  that  he  recognized  the  position  of 
the  poetry  of  Du  Bartas,  and  paid  tribute  to 
autlior  and  translator.  In  his  "Description  of 
Naturall  English  Poetry,"  he  says:  — 

"  Du  Bartaa  heavenly  all  admired  Muse, 
No  uukiiowiie  Languaire  ever  us'd  to  use : 
But  as  he  was  a  Frenchmao,  so  his  lines 
Iq  native  Freni^h  with  fame  moat  glorious  ehines, 
And  in  the  English  tongue  tie  fitly  stated. 
By  silver-tongued  Silveater  translated, 
80  well,  so  wisely,  and  so  rarely  done, 
That  he  by  it  immortal!  fame  hath  wonne."  ' 

Taylor's  emphatic  declaration  that  he  knew  no 
French  '  detracts  from  the  value  of  part  of  this, 
though  another  reference  to  Du  Bartas '  indi- 
cates that  he  knew  the  poems,  if  only  in  transla- 
tion. By  the  time  Taylor's  "  Urania  "  appeared 
in  1630,  there  was  of  course  so  wide  a  vogue  of 
poems  of  this  sort  that  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  draw  upon  Du  Bartas.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  significance  in  the  fact  that 

'  Divine  Poemt.  ed.  cit,.  p,  356. 
'Taylor,  Workt,  folio  edition,  London,  1630,  p.  383. 
'  Infra,  p.  248, 

•  In  Drink  and  W^comt,  publiBbed  1637.  in  vol.  il. 
of  his  Traett.  Spenser  Soc,  Publ,,  London,  1870. 
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immediately  after  this  poem,  in  the  folio  edition 
of  his  works,  appeared  ''  The  Sieges  and  Sack- 
ings of  Jerusalem,"  that  one  of  his  poems  which 
bears  closest  resemblance,  in  both  matter  and 
form,  to  the  work  of  Sylvester. 

Cowley's  Davideis,  modeled  upon  the  Iliad, 
and  showing  unmistakable  relations  to  Marino's 
Strage  degli  Innocenti  or  Crashaw's  translation 
—  Sospetto  D^H erode — from  Marino's  first  book,* 
was  still  farther  removed  in  time  from  Du 
Bartas  and  his  translator.  It  is  in  the  metre 
of  Sylvester;  it  deals  with  and  elaborates  a 
portion  of  Bible  story  narrated  in  "  Les  Capi- 
taines  "  and  "  Les  Trophies  " ;  it  digresses  at  one 
point  into  a  seventy-line  description  of  Crea- 
tion; and  it  rejoices  in  ponderous  comparisons 
drawn  from  the  material  details  of  science. 
But  such  resemblances  as  these  give  way  before 
a  closer  study  of  Cowley's  real  inspiration  — 
the  new  impulse  toward  the  religious  epic  which 
he  had  just  encountered  in  France.  That  he 
considered  the  Davideis  an  innovation  for 
England  is  shown  by  the  preface  to  the  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1656.  Apropos  of  the 
Davideis  he  has  discussed  at  some  length  the 
need  for  great  poems  on  divine  or  religious  sub- 
jects. Then  he  concludes:  ''I  am  far  from 
assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty 
of  this  weighty  undertaking;  but  sure  I  am, 
there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  language  (nor  per- 
haps in  any)  that  is  in  any  degree  answerable 

»Cf.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Jr.,  "A  Study  of  Cowley's 
Davideis/'  in  Jour,  Oerm.  Philol.,  U.  454  $q. 
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to  the  idea  that  I  conceive  of  it.  And  I  shall 
be  ambitious  of  no  othpr  fruit  from  this  weak 
and  imperfect  attempt  ot  mine,  but  the  opening 
of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some 
other  persona,  who  may  be  better  able  to  per- 
form it  thoroughly  and  successfully."  ' 

One  interesting  line  of  connection  occurs  at 
this  point.'  In  the  summary  written  by  Du 
Bartas's  editor,  Simon  Goulart  de  Senlis,  and 
prefixed  to  "  Les  Trophy,"  in  which  the  story 
of  David  is  given,  appear  these  statements:  — 

"Le  Poete  represent*  les  principaux  poincts  d'icelte 
hiBtoire  en  onze  cens  vers  ou  environs,  choisbsant  ce 
qui  lui  a  scmbl^  plus  digne  d'estre  compris  en  t'ceuvre 
par  lui  entrepris.  Car  une  Davideide  vaudroit  bien 
le  coura  d'line  Eneide,  ou  le  nombre  dea  livrea  de 
I'lliade  et  de  I'Odyssee  ensemble  si  quelque  Chrestien 
et  doct«  poet«  Frangois  vouloit  y  employer  le  temps  ©t 
I'eBtude,  comme  un  ai  noble  et  fertile  sujet  le  menle." 

This  direct  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  work 
Cowley  undertook  deserves  comparison  with 
his  own  statement  in  his  preface:  "I  come  now 
to  the  last  part  which  is  the  Davideis,  or  an 
heroical  poem  of  the  troubles  of  David :  which  I 
designed  into  twelve  books;  not  for  the  tribes' 
sake,  but  after  the  pattern  of  our  master  Virgil."  ' 
Some  further  weight  is  given  this  consideration 
by  the  fact  that  Du  Bartas's  Judith  had  been 
avowedly  cast  in  the  classic  mold. 

■  Cowley,  Poem;  Cambridge  English  Clasdcs,  1905, 
p.  14. 

'  Cf.  J.  M.  McBryde,  op.  cU.,  p.  483  *q. 
•Cowley, /'oenit.ed.cit.,  1905,  p,  U. 
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Tbe  question  of  Milton's  relations  to  Du  Bartas 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  certain  scholars 
of  a  century  ago/  but  of  late  it  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view.  The  citations  and  paral- 
lels brought  out  by  this  scholarship  were  of  no 
particular  value.  The  one  thing  of  possible 
importance  in  the  argument  of  Dunster,  the 
leading  advocate  for  the  influence  of  Du  Bartas, 
was  the  fact  that  certain  editions  of  Sylvester's 
works,  notably  the  important  folio  edition  of 
1621,  were  printed  by  "Humphrey  Lownes 
dwelling  on  Bread-street-hill,"  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  the  Milton  home.  Lownes  was  an 
ardent  Puritan,  in  sympathy  with  the  tone  of 
Sylvester's  poetry.  Milton's  father  was  a  Puri- 
tan and  presumably  a  friend  of  Lownes.  Dun- 
ster's  inference  was  that  the  young  Milton,  then 
at  an  impressionable  age,  thus  grew  familiar 
with  the  poems  of  Du  Bartas,  and  was  attracted 
by  them  in  a  way  that  he  never  forgot.  It  is 
true  that  both  poets  are  disciples  of  Urania,  and 
that  the  subjects  which  concern  them  are  closely 
akin.  There  is  even  a  suggestion  of  Milton's 
whole  plan  in  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  First 
Week,  thus  rendered  by  Sylvester :  — 

"Who  sees  not  also  that  th'  unjust  Decree 
Of  a  proud  Judge  and  Judas  treachery, 
The  reoples  fury,  and  the  Prelats  gah, 
Serv'd  ail  as  Organs  to  repair  the  Fall 
Of  Edens  old  Pnnce,  whose  luxurious  pride 
Made  on  his  seed  his  sin  for  ever  slide?" 

*  Of.  Chas.  Dunster,  ConHderationg  on  MilUm'$  Bmiy 
Reading,  London,  ISOO;  also  the  notes  in  Todd's  MiUon, 
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This  idea  is  continued  at  considerable  length, 
"with  apt  Similitudes"  —  as  the  marginal  ex- 
planation says  —  "confirming  the  reason  and 
declaring  the  right  end  of  God's  divers  dealings 
with  men."  Yet  there  was  reason  enough  in 
Milton's  own  experience  and  party  afEliationa 
to  turn  hia  creative  powers  to  their  religious 
theme.  There  are,  indeed,  some  other  resem- 
blances with  Du  Bartas  which  add  support  to  a 
probability  that  the  DiviTie  Weeks,  known  to 
Milton  in  his  youth,  readily  recurred  to  his  mind 
when  the  notion  of  a  sacred  epic  arose  there. 
Both  poets  found  it  necessary  to  blend  the 
machinery  of  classic  myth  with  their  bibhcal 
characters.  Du  Bartas  had  depended  for  poetic 
eflfect,  as  Milton  did,  on  "muster-rolls"  of 
proper  names.  Phrases  and  word-combinations 
in  Milton  are  frequently  recalling  similar  ex- 
pressions in  the  Weeks,  although  the  resem- 
blances cannot  justly  be  called  parallels.'  The 
whole  question  lies  slightly  outside  the  scope  of 
this  study,  and  at  best  offers  little  more  than  the 
thread  of  probability  indicated  above. 

By  the  time  of  England's  civil  strife,  literary 
influences  such  as  Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester 
represented  had  become  so  various  and  compU- 
cated  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  point  out 
definite  instances  of  dependence.  There  is 
ample  indication,  however,  that  through  the 
entire  first  half  of  the  century,  the  popularity 
of  these  poets  was  practically  intact ;  so  that  it 

'  Cf,  Dtmster.  op,  eit. 
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really  gave  way  only  with  the  vigorous  impulseB 
of  the  Restoration.  Numeroua  tributes  might 
be  quoted  from  men  who  have  not  been  men- 
tioned as  imitators  or  as  connected  with  imi- 
tators. Some  of  these  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  they  were  published  io 
connection  with  Sylvester's  collected  works. 
The  demand  that  necessitated  the  numerous 
later  editions  of  Sylvester  represents  continued 
popularity  in  a  material  form.  Sufficient  late 
testimony  is  provided  by  a  brief  tribute  in  George 
Daniel's  "Vindication  of  Poesie,"  published  in 
1&46,  and  by  a  familiar  statement  of  Dryden  re- 
^rding  his  own  youth.  Daniel  says,  with  an 
echo  of  Spenser's  earlier  tribute:  — 

"  Nor  sh&ll  the  Huse  of  the  French  Eagle  dye, 
Divine  Sire  Bartas ;  and  the  happie  writt 
Of  Bellay,  here  shall  live  etemame, 
Etoraising  hi§  name,  in  his  owne  Witt." ' 

Dryden's  comment  in  the  translation  of  Boileau'a 
Art  Poiiique,  is :  "I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  thought  inimitable  Spenser  a  mean  poet 
in  comparison  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartaa."  * 

The  study  of  Du  Bartas's  influence  in  England 
has  thus  revealed  a  somewhat  complicated  his- 
tory. The  influence  proceeded  from  two  sources, 
the  original  and  the  translations,  especially  that 
of  Joshua  Sylvester.  It  was  of  two  sorts,  the 
general  call  to  the  service  of  Urania  and  the 
more  definite  effect  on  style  and  peculiarities  of 
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detail.  Along  both  these  lines  Sylvester's  part 
was  similar  to  that  of  his  master,  except  that 
he  was  a  greater  extremist.  To  Sylvester,  as  to 
his  greater  English  contemporaries,  Du  Bartas, 
with  his  Protestant  zeal  and  stylistic  extrava- 
gances, offered  something  for  which  minds  and 
tastes  were  well  prepared.  Men  like  Sidney  and 
Donne  could  find  in  this  poetry  flights  of  fancy 
or  tricks  of  expression  to  fit  their  need,  without 
definitely  consecrating  their  efforts  to  the 
Heavenly  Muse.  A  few  years  later,  with  Syl- 
vester's translations  to  localize  the  appeal,  seri- 
ous minded  men  of  religious  purpose,  Drayton, 
Alexander,  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  found 
in  these  poems  models  for  their  own  composi- 
tions based  on  Bible  story.  Back  of  this  whole 
development  stands  the  royal  figure  of  King 
James,  the  friend  of  Du  Bartas,  the  encouraging 
force  for  Sylvester,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  the 
champion  of  Urania  herself.  As  the  seventeenth 
century  proceeded,  influences  increased  and  com- 
phcated,  but  the  jKjetry  of  Du  Bartas  retained 
a  popularity  that  requires  it  to  be  still  regarded 
as  a  factor.  Only  with  the  Restoration  did 
these  poems  sink  into  the  position  of  contemptu- 
ous neglect  which  had  so  soon  become  their  lot 
in  France. 


CHAPTER  V 

Rabelais 

Whatever  influence  the  writings  of  FranQois 
Rabelais  may  have  had  upon  English  Literature, 
two  points  are  very  well  established:  this  in- 
fluence is  scarcely  appreciable  for  more  than  half 
a  century  after  the  first  two  books  of  GarganJtua 
were  written;  and  when  it  does  appear,  it  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  style  and  spirit  rather  than 
with  doctrine  or  ideas,  —  with  the  traditional 
Rabelais,  perhaps,  more  than  the  reality.  The 
real  RabeLetis  is  easily  apparent  in  his  work,  — 
a  composite  figure,  blending  the  Humanistic 
desire  for  freedom  of  thought  and  the  Renais- 
sance multiplicity  of  talents  with  a  medieval 
fondness  for  encyclopedic  learning  and  a  jovial 
abandon  to  the  picturesque  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  good  living.^  In  all  points  of  contro- 
versy the  medial  ground  was  to  him  the  attrac- 
tive one;  and  from  this  point  of  comparative 
safety  he  turned  the  light  of  his  ridicule  upon 
the  extremists.  He  had  views  that  were  reason- 
able and  wholesome  on  philosophy,  education, 
science,  and  religion.  But  the  very  eclecticism 
of  his  position  made  him  enemies  on  all  mdes; 

>Cf.  £infle  Gebhart,  RabdaiU:  la   R&naumm»H  la 
Riforme,    Paris,  1877. 
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the  good-humored  coarseness  of  his  expreesion 
gave  these  enemies  their  weapons;  and  there 
grew  up  in  men's  minds,  in  France  and  through- 
out Europe,  a  traditional  Rabelais,  —  glutton, 
drunkard,  buffoon,  and  trickster,'  —  who  took 
his  place  beside  Machiavelli  and  Aretino  as  one 
of  the  "terrible  examples"  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  that  time  the  medievalism  he  represented 
had  become  dead  matter,  Humanism  had  run 
its  course,  and  the  religious  reforms  he  had 
championed  had  played  their  part  in  various 
readjustments.  Naturally,  in  the  minds  of 
many  men,  the  only  vital  elements  left  to  his 
work  were  its  coarseness  of  tone  and  the  laxity 
of  life  it  encouraged ;  and  these  corresponded 
all  too  well  with  the  tradition.  In  Englajid  this 
must  have  been  especially  true.  The  abuses  of 
the  church  would  no  longer  entirely  vitalize  his 
elaborate  satire,  in  a  land  where  popes  and 
monks  had  ceased  to  be  a  really  serious  factor. 
Extreme  Protestants,  moreover,  would  forget 
his  service  as  a  reformer  in  their  righteous  zeal 
against  so  bold  an  advocate  of  unholy  living; 
who  had  not  scrupled,  indeed,  to  satirize  Prot- 
estant leaders  in  his  later  books.'  To  the  less 
zealous  he  would  appear  merely  as  "the  great 
jester  of  France." ' 

The  literary  influence  of  Rabelais,  then,  is  not 
to  be  sought  among  the  religious  poets  of  Eng- 

'Ct.  Gebh&rt,  op.  ext.,  pp.  10-18. 
'  E.g.  the  account  ot  the  offspring  of  "  Antiphysie," 
(EuvTM,  ed.  Duchat,  Asuterdam,  1741,  U.  85. 
•  Infra,  p.  2U. 
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land,  nor  in  the  learned  circles  of  the  nobility 
and  its  literary  retainers.  It  is  likely  to  appear 
at  any  time  in  the  drama,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially manifest  in  the  satirical  outbursts  of 
literary  free-lances  like  Thomas  Nash  and  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet.  The  real  Rabelais  had 
been  influenced  by  Sir  Thomain  More,  making 
both  Gargantua  and  Pantagrucl  rulers  of 
Utopia,  and  representing  the  mother  of  Pan- 
tagruel  as  "  fillc  du  Roy  des  Amaurotes  en 
Utopie,"  •  as  well  as  giving  expression  to  many 
of  the  philosophical  opinions  of  both  More  and 
Erasmus.'  The  Rabelais  that  England  knew 
could  seldom  aspire  to  such  company,  though 
Francis  Bacon  at  least  is  known  to  have  been 
familiar  with  hi,"!  writings. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  extent  of  Eng- 
lish knowledge  of  Rabelais  on  the  basis  of 
references  to  him  and  his  work,  an  uncertainty 
at  once  arises.  The  books  of  Gargantwi  and 
Pantagruel  were  built  about  a  giant  hero  of 
popular  chap-book  romance,  whose  story  had 
been  in  general  circulation  some  time  before 
Rabelais  turned  his  hand  to  the  revision  of  it, 
and  found  there  the  very  machinery  he  desired 
for   his   own   creations.'     Les   grandes   et   incs- 

*  Rabelais,  FarUagruel  (bk.  ii,),  chap,  ii;  cf,  Rathery, 
Bmve  eontemporaine.  xxi.  42. 

■  Cf.  H.  Schoeafeld ,  "  Die  BeEiehung  der  Satire  Rabc^ 
lala'  ni  Erasmus'  Encomium  Morife  u.  Calloquia,"  in 
Pvbl.  Mod.  Lang.  A*in.  Amer..  viii.  1  aq.  The  "Abbey 
of  Theleme."  at  the  close  of  Rabelais's  First  Book,  is  a 
decidedly  litopiao  institution. 

■The  Iraditional  giant  Gargantua  i«  mentioned  b; 
Claude    Bourdign^   '  '    " 


pant  Gargantua  i«  mentioned  bv 
I   a  ballade   prefixed    ta   Ltgmiu 
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tirwAles  Croniques  du  granl  el  enarme  geard 
Gargantua,  published  in  1532,  in  the  form  which 
was  apparently  given  them  by  Rabelais  him- 
self,' enjoyed,  as  he  testifies  in  the  prologue  to 
Pantaffniel,  an  immediate  and  vast  popularity. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
satirical  history  of  Pantagruel,  or  even  the  re- 
vised and  expanded  story  of  Gargantua,  with  all 
their  points  of  excellence,  entirely  superseded 
the  earlier  simple  narrative  of  the  people's  giant 
hero.  In  all  probability  the  traditional  Gar- 
gantua added  to  his  biography  numerous  accre- 
tions from  the  larger  narrative,  with  some  sense 
of  acknowledgment  to  Rabelais;  but  for  the 
common  people  this  biography  remained  still 
essentially  a  giant  story,  Rabelais,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  his  creation  grew,  eventually  lost  sight 
entirely  of  his  original  giant  motive,  and  con- 
sidered only  Prince  Pantagruel  and  his  increas- 
ingly im[)ortant  retinue  as  the  machinery  for 
satire. 

This  popular  giant  ?tory  passed  into  England 
at  some  comparatively  early  date,  with  the 
other  odds  and  ends  of  the  romance  cycles, 
Apparently  it  flourished  there  for  a  time  with 
an  audience  that  knew  nothing  of  its  possible 
connections  with  Rabelais ;    and  indeed  knew 

Pierre  Fai/eu,  finished  March  31,  1531.  and  printed  in 
1632.  P.  Sebillol,  Oargantua  dant  U»  tTiuliliont  popu- 
lairea,  18S3.  finds  stories  of  Gorgajitua  most  plentiful  in 
Brittany,  agreeing  with  the  fact  that  Le$  grandu  Cro- 
niquet  connect  him  nith  the  Arthurian  cycle. 

'  Workt.   It.  by   W.  F.  Smith,  London,  I8S3,  i.  pp. 


Rabelais  only  vaguely,  if  at  all,  as  the  roystering 
"  Eulenspiegel "  of  French  Catholicism.  The 
frequent  mention  of  Gargantua,  then,  even  in 
later  Elizabethan  literature,  is  always  open  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  prompted  merely  by 
popular  tradition.  This  suspicion  is  often 
greatly  intensified  by  the  associations  in  which 
the  reference  occurs,  as  in  groups  of  legeniiary 
giants,  broken  down  romances,  and  the  Uke. 

There  is  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  attempt- 
ing to  identify  the  influence  of  Rabelais  by  mere 
resemblance  of  tone  and  manner,  as  in  certain 
scenes  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  or  in  Jon- 
son's  Bartkolomew  Fair.'  The  tone  is  too  nearly 
that  of  the  pleasure-loving  common  people,  of 
every-day  hovTgeois  gatherings  and  Elizabethan 
fairs  and  tavern  frolics,  to  need  the  inspiration 
of  a  Rabelais  or  of  any  other  literary  figure. 
Even  resemblance  of  phrase  is  often  open  to 
doubt,  as  many  of  the  most  striking  expressions 
of  Rabelais  either  were  common  property  at  his 
time  or  soon  became  so. 

In  France,  the  so-called  Second  Book  of  J 
Rabelais's  work,  —  Les  horribles  el  espovetabtM\ 
faiciz  et  pronesses  du  Iresrendme  Pantagrvel,  i 
probably  first  published  in  1532."  The  enlarged 
Gargantua,  designed  to  be  the  First  Book  in  the 
series,  was  printed  by  or  before  1535.  The 
Third  Book  followed  in  1546.  the  Fourth  in 
1548,  and  the  Fifth,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 

'  This    connection    has    bopn    au^epted    by   Chnrlea 
Whibley,  in  Revue  dt»  Studti  robelai*itnnt4,  i.  3. 
'  A  McoDd  edition  is  In  existence,  dAt«d  1&33. 


regarding  its  authorship,  was  before  the  public 
by  1564.'  There  was  a  Pantagrueline  Prognos- 
tication pour  Van  16S3,  which  was  continued 
year  by  year,  until  in  1542  it  was  naade  a  PTog- 
nostiaition,  pour  Van  perpetuei.  In  England, 
there  is  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  for 
April  6, 1592,  "Gargantua  his  prophesie,"  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  English  rendering 
of  the  Prognostication.  According  to  that  view, 
there  is  significance  in  the  thought  that  the  name 
Gargantua  was  being  accepted  loosely  to  cover 
the  various  writings  of  Rabelais,  and  that  the 
traditional  giant  story  was  by  that  time  being 
confused  in  English  minds  with  the  more  elabo- 
rate literary  creation.  If  this  supposition  could 
be  accepted,  it  would  aid  greatly  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  two  very  vague  entries  made  a 
trifle  later.  Under  date  of  June  16, 1592,  there  is 
an  entry  of  "Gargantua,"  made  without  explana- 
tion and  afterward  cancelled.  On  December  4, 
1594,  there  is  entered  "The  kistorie  of  Gargantua," 
with  the  not«,  "Provided  that  if  this  Copie  doo 
belonge  to  anie  other,  Then  this  Entrance  to  be 
voide."  These  pubUcations  have  not  survived, 
and  nothing  whatever  ia  known  about  thera. 
The  title  appears  to  indicate  merely  a  printed 
English  version  of  the  popular  tradition,  although 
the  apparent  extension  of  theterm  "  Gargantua," 
and  the  short  time  elapsing  between  the  entry 
of  the  Propkesie  and  the  first  notice  of  Gargantva , 
at  least  open  the  possibility  of  so  early  a  trans- 

'Cf.  Tilley.    op.  eit.,  i.  262  »q.,  for  bibliography  of 
these  editions. 
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lation  of  part  of  Rabelais's  greater  work.  The 
translation  of  the  first  two  books,  by  Thomas 
Urquhart,  in  1653,  was  apparently  (^ed  forth  by 
a  growing  interest,  at  that  time,  in  things  satirical. 
Before  1580  there  are  at  least  three  authentic 
references  to  Gargantua,  all  of  them  in  connec- 
tions that  seem  to  point  to  the  legendary  giant 
hero.  In  1572  the  "Brief  and  Necessary  In- 
struction "  by  E.  D.  decries,  among  other  English 
books  of  the  time,  "the  witles  devices  of  Gar- 
gantua." ^  In  1575  Robert  Laneham,  in  his 
letter  to  Humphrey  Martin,  describing  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  at  Kenilworth,  men- 
tions Gargantua  as  one  of  the  books  with  which 
Captain  Cox  was  familiar.^  All  the  other  books 
named  are  in  English,  and  the  presumption 
follows  that  this  one  is  also.  Two  years  later 
Doctor  Merideth  Hanmer  enumerates  "the 
monstrous  fables  of  Gargantua"  in  a  list  of 
popular  English  books.'  As  late  as  1598,  in  the 
PaUadis  Tamia  of  Meres,  Gargantva  is  con- 
demned, together  with  the  Fowr  Sons  of  Aymon 
and  the  Seven  Champions,  as  a  book  injurious 
for  young  people.*  Here  again,  judging  by  the 
company  it  keeps,  the  book  in  mind  may  well 
be  the  giant  story,  although  the  question  is  a 
much  more  open  one. 

>  Noted  by  H.  R.  D.  Anders,  Shakespeare'M  Book;  p.  66. 

>  Ed.  1822  (Philadelphia),  p.  37.  Noted  by  Anden, 
op.  cit.f  p.  5o. 

^EpikU  Dedieaiorie  to  the  AuneUni  EeduiatHeal 
EiMtoriu  of  (Kb  Firtt  Six  Hundred  Yearu  after  Ckriet, 
ed.  1619,  p.  14.     Noted  by  Anden,  op.  eit,,  p.  66. 

« Machlavelli'B  PHnee  ia  also  in  the  Uat. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  tliat  for  some 
years  prior  to  1598  —  in  fact,  beginning  sig- 
nificantly enough  just  about  the  date  of  the 
entries  quoted  from  the  Slali-oners'  Register  — 
Rabelais  and  his  work  had  been  well  known  in 
England,  and  indeed  had  exercised  some  im- 
portant literary  influence.  In  1590  the  tract, 
An  Almond  for  a  Parrot,  formerly  attributed 
to  Nash,  mentions  "that  merry  man  Rablays 
who  dedicated  most  of  his  workee  to  the  soiJe 
of  the  old  Queene  of  Navarre  many  yeares  after 
her  death,  for  that  she  was  a  maintainer  of  mirth 
in  her  life." '  John  Donne  in  his  "  Fourth  Satire  " 
(written  about  1597)  alludes  to  Panurge:  — 

"Nay,  your  Apostles  were 
Good  pretty  Linguists ;  so  Panurgus  was, 
Yet  a  poor  Gentleman ;  all  these  may  pass." ' 

The  Vergidemiarvm  of  Joseph  Hall  (1597)  also 
alludes  to  Rabelais :  — 

'■  But  who  coniur'd  this  bawdie  Poggie's  ghost, 
From  out  the  stewes  of  this  lewdehome-brcd  coast : 
Or  wicked  Rablais'  dronken  revellings, 
To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  Tavernings?"  ' 

The  Preludium  of  Edward  Guilpin's  SkuUetkeia 
(1598)  has  a  similar  reference:  — 

"Let  Rablais  with  his  durtie  mouth  discourse, 
No  longer  blush,  for  theyle  write  ten  times  worse : 

'  Naah,  Worhi,  ed.  McKeirow,  iii  341.  Not«d  by 
Charies  Whibley.  in  Rev.  de$  Etude*  rob  ,  i.  3. 

•  Wki..  ed.  Orosart,  FuUer  Worthies  Libr..  i,  32. 

*  Bk.  ii,  satire  i. 
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And  Aretines  great  wit  be  blam'd  no  more, 
Theyle  storie  forth  the  errant  arrant  whore/'  ^ 

More  important  than  these  allusions,  which  at 
most  can  but  show  growing  pubUc  acquaintance, 
are  the  evidences  of  Rabelaisian  influence,  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  in  the  work  of  Thomas 
Nash,*  and  —  with  less  of  certainty  —  in  the 
English  drama.  There  was  much  reason  that 
Nash  should  come  under  the  power  of  Rabelais. 
After  seven  years  of  study  at  Cambridge,  he 
had  gone  traveling,  in  1587,  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  to  England  to  a  literary 
career  largely  turned  to  satire  and  invective. 
Like  Rabelais  he  was  the  avowed  foe  of  pedan- 
try; and,  like  him  again,  he  was  inunensely 
fond  of  citations  from  the  ancients  and  the  em- 
ployment of  learned  commonplaces.  Like  Rabe- 
lais he  professed  a  fabliau  sort  of  distrust  for 
women.  Unlike  him,  he  inveighed  against  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness,  lingering  meanwhile  on 
the  picturesque  details  of  such  conditions  with 
an  unholy  joy  that  makes  one  suspicious.  It  is 
in  the  r61e  of  '^tragicus  Orator"  that  Nash  likes 
to  regard  himself,  railing  and  inveighing  against 
the  vices  of  his  fellow-men.  In  this  he  looks  to 
Aretino  as  his  model,'  professing  to  draw  from 

'  Ed.  Grosart,  in  Oceasional  l99ue9,  vi.  31. 

'  This  has  beni  disciisMd  in  part  by  Charles  Whibley, 
in  his  article  in  Rev.  des  Etudes  rab.,  i. 

'  References  to  Aretino  occur  in  Pierce  PennHeee, 
1502  (Wke,,  ed.  McKerrow,  i.  242),  and  in  Four  LeUerM 
Canfuied,  1592  (Wke.,  i.  20),  together  with  a  lengthy 
praise  of  "  Aretine"  in  The  Unfartunaie  Traveller,  1694 
(Wke,,  ii.  264). 
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him  whatever  he  possesses  of  keenness  and 
satirical  fire,  together  with  a  fluency  in  the  use 
of  large  but  expressive  words.  Concluding  the 
epistle  to  the  Reader,  before  his  Lenten  Stuff, 
appearing  almost  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
says:  "Let  me  speake  to  you  about  my  huge 
woords  which  I  use  in  this  booke,  and  then  you 
are  your  own  men  to  do  what  you  hst.  Know 
it  is  my  true  vaine  to  be  tragicus  Orator,  and  of 
all  stiles  I  most  affect  and  strive  to  imitate 
Aretines,  not  caring  for  this  demure  soft  medio- 
cre genus,  that  is  like  water  and  wine  mixt 
togither."  ' 

Nowhere  does  he  acknowledge  an  obligation 
to  Rabelais,  whose  influence  will  be  found 
operative  in  another  side  of  Nash's  work  almost 
as  prominent  as  the  invective  vein,  though  per- 
haps one  in  which  he  took  less  pride.  Even  in 
his  "huge  woords"  the  model  of  Rabelais  seems 
often  not  far  away.  Except  for  the  "  Wonderfid 
atrange  and  miraculous  AstrologicaU  Prognosti- 
catwn,"  published  in  1591  ,*  generally  ascribed  to 
Nash,  and  almost  certainly  modeled  upon  the 
Pantagrueline  Prognostication,  the  influence  of 
Rabelais  in  Nash's  earlier  writings  seems  small 
indeed  as  compared  to  its  later  prominence. 
But  even  in  the  early  work  Gabriel  Harvey  pro- 
fessed to  find  this  influence  to  a  degree  that 


'  Wki..  ed.  cit„  iu,  152. 

*  Note  that  thia  was  a  year  before  the  entry  of  "  flar- 
gantua  hU  prophtiie"  (see  p.  224}.  A  tranalatioo  of  the 
original  model  may  veil  have  been  called  out  by  the 
Buecess  of  the  English  work. 
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justified  him  in  placing  Rabelais  and  Aretino 
side  by  side  as  the  models  of  his  annoying  foe.^ 
In  Harvey's  Fowr  Letters,  as  early  as  1592, 
he  makes  a  plea  to  Nash  to  be  a  divine  poet  and 
use  heavenly  eloquence  indeed,  concluding  with 
the  statement:  ''Right  artificiality  ...  is  not 
mad-brained,  or  ridiculous,  or  absurd,  or  blas- 
phemous, or  monstrous;  but  deep-conceited, 
but  pleasurable,  but  delicate,  .  .  .  not  accord- 
ing to  the  fantastical  mould  of  Aretine  or 
Rabelays,  but  according  to  the  fine  model  of 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindmis.  .  .  ."  ^  This  con- 
nection is  repeated  in  the  New  Letter  of  Notable 
Contents,  the  year  following:  "When  the  sweet 
youth  haunted  Aretine,  and  Rabelays,  the  two 
monstrous  wittes  of  their  languages,  who  so 
shaken  with  the  furious  feavers  of  the  One ;  or 
so  attainted  with  the  French  Pockes  of  the 
Other?"*  Piercers  Supererogatian,  also  pub- 
lished in  1593,  adds  further  confirmation,  with 
a  concrete  detail  to  indicate  that  Harvey  was 
familiar  with  Rabelais's  work,  and  was  not 
merely  comparing  his  enemy  to  a  traditional 
master  of  grossness.    "Poor  I,"  he  says,  "... 

*  A  passage  like  the  following  in  Nash's  reply  to  the 
Four  LetterM  shows  perhaps  the  justification  oi  Harvey's 
statements:  —  "Why,  thou  arrant  butter  whore,  thou 
cotqueane  and  scrattop  of  scoldes,  wilt  thou  never  leave 
afflicting  a  dead  Carcasse,  continually  read  the  rethorick 
lecture  of  Ramme- Allie  ?  a  wispe,  a  wispe,  a  wispe, 
rippe,  rippe,  you  kitchinstuffe  wrangler."  (Nash,  Wk$., 
ed.  dt.,  i.  299.)  The  influence  of  Skelton,  frequently 
seen  in  Nash,  also  appears  to  crop  out  here. 

*  Harvey,  WkM.,  ed.  Qrosart,  i.  218. 
» Ibid.,  i.  272-273. 
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that  am  matched  with  such  a  Gargantutst  as 
can  devoure  me  quicke  in  a  sailat." '  The  ex- 
perience of  Gargantua  with  the  pilgrims,  as  told 
in  Chapter  38  of  the  First  Book,  is  at  once 
recalled. 

In  considering  the  actual  writings  of  Nash, 
there  is  one  important  indication  of  obligation 
to  Rabelais  that  can  of  course  be  treated  only 
in  a  general  way.  This  is  the  peculiar  spirit  and 
manner  which  one  comes  to  associate  with  the 
frankly  coarse  but  good-natured  "jester  of 
France,"  and  which  seems  to  depend  on  the 
accumulation  of  small  details  rather  than  on  a 
few  striking  passages.  Between  the  AstrologicaU 
Prognostication,  for  instance,  and  the  Panta- 
grueline  Prognostication,  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  manner  as  well  as  in  method  of 
approach.  Both  are  burlesque  prophecies,  get- 
ting their  humor  from  the  perfect  obviousnesB  of 
the  things  predicted,  and  adding  in  many  in- 
stances the  satirical  touch.  They  both  deal  with 
the  eclipses  for  the  year  and  the  conditions  to 
be  connected  with  these,  as  well  as  offering  pre- 
dictions for  each  of  the  four  seasons.  Both 
give  some  attention  to  the  different  classes  and 
occupations  of  men,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
other  countries.  With  the  frequent  appearance 
of  serious  prognostications  in  both  countries,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  such  parodies  would 
arise  from  time  to  tune,  but  in  this  case  there 
seems  to  be  much  more  than  a  chance  parallel. 

'  Wki.,  ed.    cit„  ii.  224.     Whibley  has  noted   this 
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With  Pierce  PenUesse  his  Supplication  to  the 
Divell,  in  1592,  the  influence  of  Rabelais  in  au- 
thentic work  of  Nash  begins  to  be  manifest. 
The  work  is  at  basis  satirical,  and  is  emphatic 
in  its  adverse  attitude  toward  gluttony,  drink- 
ing, and  carousing;  yet,  as  noted,  the  very 
descriptions  there  involved  are  expanded  with 
the  concrete  picturesqueness  of  coarse  or  absurd 
detail  which  helps  to  give  Rabelais  his  tone. 
Already  Nash  shows  a  Rabelaisian  feeling  for 
monstrosity,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  delight  in  the 
play  of  imagination  over  whimsical  personifica- 
tions. Nash  says  of  Master  Dives,  whom  he 
makes  a  representative  London  glutton:  '^ Mis- 
erere mei,  what  a  fat  churle  it  is!  Why,  he 
hath  a  belly  as  big  as  the  round  Church  in 
Cambridge,  a  face  as  huge  as  the  whole  bodie 
of  a  bass  viall,  and  legs  that,  if  they  were  hol- 
low, a  man  might  keepe  a  mill  in  eyther  of 
them.''  ^  EarUer  in  the  work  Nash's  imagina- 
tion produces  this,  ''he  that  hath  no  mony  in 
his  purse,  must  go  dine  with  Sir  John  Best- 
betrust,  at  the  signe  of  the  chalk  and  the 
Post."  ^ 

The  characteristic  manner  of  his  descriptions 
might  be  illustrated  from  a  dozen  examples,* 
but  the  following  will  serve.    Dame  Niggardize 

>  Nash,  Wk9.,  ed.  McKerrow,  i.  199-200.  Whibley, 
op.  cU.,  p.  10,  quotes  this  to  illustrate  Nash's  feding 
for  monstrosity. 

»  Wk9.,  ed.  cit.,  i.  103. 

*E.g,  "the  Usurer,"  p.  162;  " Greediness,"  p.  166; 
"Old  hacksters,"  p.  181.  The  UnfofiunaU  TraveUer 
(1594)  has  others  of  the  same  sort. 
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was  attired  "  in  a  sedge  rug  kirtle,  that  had  beene 
a  mat  time  out  of  minde,  a  course  hempen  raile 
about  her  shoulders,  borrowed  of  the  one  end 
of  a  hop-bag,  an  apron  made  of  Almanackes 
out  of  date  (such  as  stand  upon  Screens,  or 
on  the  backside  of  a  dore  in  aChandlers  shop), 
and  an  old  wives  pudding  pan  on  her  head, 
ihrumd  with  the  parings  of  her  nailes."  She 
sat  "barrelling  up  the  droppings  of  hir  nose,  in 
steed  of  oyle,  to  saime  wool!  withall,  and  would 
not  adventure  to  spit  without  halfe  a  dozen 
porrengcrs  at  her  elbow."  '    The  rats  and  the 


"  went  a  Boot-haling  one  night  to  Sinior  Greedinesse 
bed-chamber,  where,  finding  nothing  but  emptines 
and  vaatitie,  they  encounleml  (after  long  inquisition) 
with  a  cod-piece,  wel  dunged  and  manured  with  greac-e 
(which  my  pinch-fart  penie-father  had  retaind  from 
his  Bachelorship,  untill  the  eating  of  these  presents). 
Uppon  that  they  set,  and  with  a  couragioua  assault 
rent  it  cleene  away  from  the  breeches,  and  then  carried 
it  in  triumph,  like  a  coffin,  on  their  shoulders  betwixt 

In  his  controversial  pamphlets  against  Harvey, 
Nash  had  particular  opportunity  to  employ  the 
art  of  railing  drawn  from  Aretino.  Yet  in  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  WaUen,  published  in  1596, 
and  the  bitterest  contribution  to  the  contro- 
versy, it  appears  that  the  imitation  of  Rabelais, 
Been  earlier  chiefly  in  the  tone  of  Nash's  descrip- 
tions, has  grown  to  a  degree  that  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  more  influential  model  was  French 
'  Wki..  ed.  cit.,  I,  167.  '  Ibid.,  i.  168. 
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or  Italian.  To  the  traces  of  Rabelais's  influence 
already  noted  are  now  added  a  more  elaborate 
sort  of  fooling  and  a  tendency  toward  accumula- 
tion of  parallel  terms  in  series,  besides  certain 
detailed  resemblances  that  are  unmistakable. 
He  freely  coins  new  words  of  a  decidedly  Rabe- 
laisian sort,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicules  the 
pedantic  vocabulary  of  his  unwieldy  antagonist, 
as  Rabelais  did  tliat  of  the  Limousin  scholar, 
and  of  Master  Janotus  dp.  Bragmardo.  The 
tendency  to  intersperse  more  or  less  learned  cita- 
tions also  appears,  though  this  may  have  been 
easily  picked  up  from  the  Humanists  anywhere. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  traits  from  Rabelais  'should  have  aided 
Nash  greatly  in  constructing  his  parody  of 
Harvey's  cumbrous  style. 

Have  With  You  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  a 
barber,  with  a  wealth  of  rambling  phraseology 
of  which  this  is  a  fair  specimen:  "...  para- 
phrasticall  gallant  Patron  Dick,  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  was  Heigh,  fill  the  pot,  hostesse :  courte- 
ous Dicke,  comicall  Dicke,  lively  Dicke,  lovely 
Dicke,  learned  Dicke,  olde  Dicke  of  Lichfield, 
Jubeo  te  plurimum  saluere,  which  is  by  interpre- 
tation, I  joy  to  heare  thou  hast  so  profited  in 
pbridge."  '  Presenting  a  "grace  in  behalf  of 
the  Harveys,"  Nash  says:  "for  anJe  time  this 
foure  and  twentie  yeare  they  have  plaid  the 
fanta^ticall  gub-shites  and  goose-giblets  in  Print, 
and  kept  a  batefull  scribling  and  a  pamphleting 


L: 


i.  JS.     Not«d  by  Wbibley,  <ip.  eit.,  p.  8. 


about  earth-quakea,  comimctions,  inundations, 
the  fearfull  blazing  Starre,  and  the  forsworne 
Flaxe-wife;  and  tooke  upon  them  to  be  false 
Prophets,  Weather-wizards,  Fortune-tellers, 
Poets,  Philosophers,  Orators,  Historiographers, 
Mountebankes,  Ballet-Makers,  and  left  no  Arte 
undefamed  with  their  filthie  dull-headed  prac- 
tise," '  "I  have  handled  it,"  says  Nash  of 
Harvey's  picture,  "so  neatly,  and  so  sprightly, 
and  withall  ouzled,  gidumbled,  muddled  and 
drizled  it  so  finely,  that  I  forbid  ever  a  Hauns 
Ball,  Hauns  Holbine,  or  Hauns  Mullicr  of  them 
all  ...  to  amend  it."  ' 

Nash's  derision  of  Harvey's  scholar's  vocabu- 
lary finds  expression  in  "An  Oration,  including 
most  of  the  miscreated  words  and  sentences  in 
the  Doctors  Booke." '  There  is  an  accoimt  of 
the  birth  of  Harvey  and  a  letter  describing  the 
youth's  first  education,*  which  arc  almost  cer- 
tainly modeled  on  similar  statements  concerning 
the  birth  of  Pantagruel,  and  on  Gargantua's  let- 
ter to  him  regarding  his  education.' 

One  typical  passage  contains  direct  reference 
to  Gargantuft  and  hia  gluttony;  "but  when  I 
came  to  unrip  and  unbumbast  this  Gargantuan 
bag-pudding,  and  found  nothing  in  it  but  dogs- 
tripes,  swines  livers,  oxe  galls,  and  shcepes  gutts, 
I  was  in  a  bitterer  chafe  than  any  Cooke  at  a 
long  Sermon  when  his  meats  burnes."*     Cer- 

'  Wks.,  ed.  cit.,  iii.  12.  '  Ibid^.  38.   ■  Ibid.,  p.  43  tq. 

•  Ibid.,  p,  60  aq.     Noted  by  Whibley,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

•  Bk.  il,  chaps.  1-8. 

■  Wlu.,  ed.  oit.,  Ui.  34. 
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tainly  here  there  can  be  little  suspicion  of 
the  intervention  of  the  chap-book  giant.  A  few 
pages  later  there  appears  a  sentence  which  by 
itself  might  have  little  weight,  owing  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  various  other  sources.  "He  .  .  . 
will,"  says  Nash,  "like  a  true  MiUanoys,  sucke 
'jgea  out  of  an  asses  fundament  or  do  any- 
thing," This  is  evidently  based  on  the  story  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  unique  punishment  of 
the  citizens  of  conquered  Milan.  The  story  is 
repeated  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais, 
chapter  45, 

Nash's  Lenten  Stvffe,  1599.  involving  the 
"Praise  of  Red  Herring,"  shows  the  influence  of 
Rabelais  pxtenrled  into  the  later  writings.  Nash 
acknowledges  the  frivolity  of  his  imdertaking, 
with  an  apology  for  leaving  his  preferred  serious 
vein.  Again  there  is  a  mock-serious  dedication, 
with  a  rambling  style,  and  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  large  words,  of  which  the  author  makes 
the  rather  vague  mention  already  quoted.'  The 
dedication  begins:  — 

"To  his  worthie  good  patron,  Lustie  Humfrey, 
according  as  the  townamen  doo  christen  him,  little 


NuiDpB,  aa  the  Nobilitie  and  Courtiers  do  name  him, 
rev,  H-1  all  bis  friends  and  Bcqiiaiiit- 
,  King  of  the  Tobacconists  hie  et 


ipB,  a 
and  Honest  Humfrey, 
&nce  esteeme  him, 
tibique,  and  a  singular  MtccEcnas  to  the  Pipe  and  the 
Tabour  (as  his  patient  livery  attendant  can  witncsse) 
his  bounden  Orator  T.  N.  moat  proatrately  offers  up 
this  tribute  of  ioke  and  paper.  .  .  .  Tha§e  be  to 
notilie  your  diminutive  excelsitude  and  coinpeodiate 
(^satneeee,  what  my  «eale  is  towardos  you.  .  .  .'" 


■^       (^catneeee,  wha 
^^1  ■  Supra,  p. 


'Wlu.  ed.dt.iii-  147. 
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The  genial  burlesque  of  the  whole  work  is 
pertiaps  its  most  clearly  Rabelaisian  feature. 
The  stories  of  the  origin  of  Herring  and  Ling 
from  Hero  and  Leander,  and  the  sainting  of  the 
Herring  by  the  Pope  are  sport  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  would  have  been  dear  to  Rabelais's 
heart.  Yet  throughout  one  receives  the  im- 
pression that,  although  Nash  is  almost  certainly 
following  Rabelais,  it  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  burlesque  humor  seems  diluted,  the 
picturesque  realism  lacks  the  broad  frankness  of 
the  model,  and  even  the  new-coined  words  ap- 
pear forced  instead  of  spontaneous.  Nash's 
limit  in  this  matter  of  coinages  is  reached  in  the 
sentence,  "Physitions  deafen  our  eares  with  the 
Honorihcabilitudinitatibus  of  their  heavenly 
Fanachffia,  their  soveraigne  Guiacum,  .  .  ."  ' 
There  is  a  noticeable  resemblance  to  Rabe- 
lais's "SorbonicolificabiUtudinissement,"  used  in 
La  Ohreme  Pkilosophale  des  Qtiestions  Encyclo'pe- 
dicques  de  Pantagruel}  There  is  another  allu- 
sion to  Gargantua  in  the  Lenten  Stuffs,  as  fol- 
lows: "Nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the 
invincible  Spanish  Armada,  though  they  were 
not  such  Gargantuan  boysterous  gulliguta  as 
they,  though  ships  and  galeasses  they  would 
have  beene  reckoned  in  the  navy  of  K.  Edgar."  * 

'  Wk».,  ed,  cit.,  iii.  176.  Note  that  the  ending  used 
iB  correct  for  the  case  construction,  which  is  not  true 
in  John  Taylor's  use  of  the  same  word.  See  p.  252. 
The  employment  of  the  word  in  ridicule  of  Shokeapeare's 
Holo(era<«  suggests  that  it  was  a  stock  jest  directed  at 
pedantic  phraseology.     See  p.  238. 

*(Euwei,  ed.  1741,  ii.  333. 

•  Wkt.,  ed.  cit.,  iii.  167. 


It  may  even  be  i^glitljr  iiignififfMit  thmt  in  due 
same  work  *  Naah  proleniB  JigunBt  tibe  misocm- 
8tructioD8  {daeed  upon  Ub  previooB  wiitingB, 
much  in  the  manner  of  RabekiB  in  the  E^nsUe 
Dedicatoiy  of  his  Fourth  Book. 

The  question  of  Babehisian  influence  in  the 
Elixabethan  diama  is  neeeflssrily  a  very  uncer- 
tain €me.  Paialleb  of  one  sort  and  another  are 
constantly  being  suggested ;  but  general  resem- 
blances in  mood  must  usually  give  way  before 
the  possibility  of  drainng  sudi  a  spirit  directlty 
from  conmion  life;  while  the  recurrence  of  a 
striking  phrase  or  idea  too  often  proves  to  be 
only  the  reappearance  of  something  entirely 
conventionaL  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
indicate  the  parallels  that  are  less  strongly  open 
to  suspicion.  To  make  valid  the  resemblances 
in  Shakespeare,  we  must  either  accept  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  French  on  his  part,'  or 
pre-suppose  the  earlier  English  translation  of 
Rabelatt  already  discussed.* 

The  pedantic  Holofemes  in  Lav^s  Labour^s 
Lost,  though  a  stock  character  of  continental 
comedy,  certainly  appears  to  have  a  direct 
prototype  in  Tubal  Holofemes,  the  pedant  tutor 
of  Gai^uitua,  who,  under  the  hospitable  treat- 
ment of  Grandgousier,  directed  the  young  giant's 
rudimentary  training  with  such  seal  that  he 
learned  to  recite  his  A  B  C's  backwards.*    Shake- 


'  Ihid.,  m.  214. 

*  Cr.  Anden,  Shaketpear^i  Book$,  pp.  50-6L 
"  Supra,  p.  224. 

*  (Su9r€9,  ed.  dt.,  i.  50. 


speare's  Holofemes,  with  the  Latinate  vocabu- 
lary that  Rabelais  tooii  delight  in  ridiculing, 
wa8  employed  in  teaching  boys  the  horn-book, 
and  was  graciously  received  at  the  tables  of  his 
patrons.  It  is  probably  going  too  far  to  com- 
pare with  Gargantua's  achievement  above,  the 
question  of  Moth  to  Shakespeare's  pedant, 
"  What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on 
his  head  ?"  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
word  ''honorificabilitudinitatibus,"  which  Cos- 
tard repeats  as  among  the  best  of  Holofemes' 
pedantic  store.'  Love's  Labour's  Lost  was  prob- 
ably written  as  early  as  1591. 

As  Yrm  Like  It  contains  one  reference  to 
Gargantua,  thought  of,  perhaps,  simply  as  a 
giant.  Rosalind  says  to  Celia  in  the  second  act, 
third  scene,  "You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's 
mouth  first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  raouth 
of  this  age's  size."  Of  course  there  would  be 
no  need  for  Shakespeare  to  go  to  French  sources 
for  a  bit  of  "gracious  fooling"  like  the  conversBr 
tion  of  Sir  Andrew  and  the  clown  in  TwelfUi 
Night,  treating  "  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the 
Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Quebus." ' 
Yet  he  might  have  found  an  arlmirable  suggea- 
tion  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Rabelais,  where  Baisecul  says,  "Mais  & 
propouB,  passoit  entre  les  deux  Tropicques  six 
blancs  vers  le  zenith  &  maille,  par  aultant  que 


'  Act  iv.  sc,  2,  and  act  v, 
blanceB  are  mentioned  by  A.  F. 
£ludM  raft-,  iii.  80-81. 

•Act  ii,  BO.  3. 
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les  Monts  Rhiphees  avoient  eu  celle  annte  grand 
sterility  de  bappelourdes.  .  .  ."  ^ 

One  of  Hotspur's  retorts  to  Glendower,  in  the 
third  act,  first  scene,  of  Henry  /F.,  first  part,  is 
paralleled  in  Rabelais,  but  the  jest  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  common  one.  To  Glen- 
dower's  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
Hotspur  replies:  — 

"Why  80  can  I,  and  so  can  any  one : 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?'' 

The  corresponding  passage  in  Rabelais  reads: 
'^ils  invoquent  les  Diables.  .  .  .  Vray  est  que 
ces  Diables  ne  viennent  tousjours  k  souhait  sus 
rinstant."  ^ 

In  the  first  scene  of  Othello,  lago  says  to  Brar 
bantio:  ''I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs."  This  expression, 
apparently  so  unusual  in  Elizabethan  literature,* 
was  somewhat  of  a  favorite  with  Rabelais,  al- 
though it  was  by  no  means  original  with  lum.^ 
His  best-known  employment  of  it  is  in  the  third 

*  Noted  by  W.  F.  Smith  in  Rev.  dea  itudea  rab.,  i. 
220. 

'  aSuvrea,  bk.  v,  chi^.  10.  Noted  by  W.  F.  Smith, 
op.  cU.,  p.  219. 

'Cf.  a  model  letter  in  Thos.  Blount's  Academy  of 
ComMmenU,  1654. 

*  W.  F.  Smith,  op,  cit.,  p.  218,  notes  its  occurrence 
in  Les  cent  nouveUes  nouveUes,  no.  20;  in  Coquillot, 
Monologues  des  Permques  (Elzevir  ed.,  li.  277;  in 
Les  anciennes  po4sies  franfaises  (EHz^vir  €^.,  i.  77,  and 
ii.  138);  in  the  Sermon  joyeux  desfoux;  and  in  rXncien 
ihoAtre  frangais  (Elzevir  ed.,  ii.  221).  He  traces  it 
ori^;inally  to  Plato,  Symposium,  lOOA. 
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chapter  of  the  First  Book:  "Et  faiaoient  tous 
deux  souvent  ensemble  la  best*  a  deux  dos 
joyeusement,"  The  parallel  here  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  safest  iudications  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  Rabelais. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  of  Rabelais'a  Second 
Book  gives  the  detailed  account  of  the  various 
absurd  punishments  of  heroes  in  Purgatory,  as 
told  by  Epistemon  when  he  was  restored  to  life. 
All  this  is  developed  from  the  suggestion  In 
Lucian's  dialogue  Menippos,  which  is  translated 
as  follows: '  — 

"  I  thinke  it  would  move  you  to  laugh  much,  if  you 
Baw  those  that  were  Kings  and  Princes  amongst  us,  beg 
their  bread  there,  sell  salt  fish,  and  teaoh  the  A  B  C  tor 
Bust«nance,  and  how  they  are  scorned  and  boxed  about 
the  eares  as  the  basest  slaves  in  the  world.  It  was  ray 
fortune  to  have  a  sight  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  and 
I  thought  I  should  have  burst  my  heart  with  laughing : 
hee  was  shewed  mee  sitting  in  a  little  comer,  cobbling 
old  shoes  to  get  somewhat  towards  his  Uving:  many 
other  were  to  be  scene  there  aim,  begging  by  the  hig^ 
waies  side,  such  as  Xerxes,  Darius,  and  Poly  era  tea." 

When  Edgar  as  Poor  Tom  in  the  third 
act  of  King  Lear,  sixth  scene,  declares: 
"Frataretto  calls  me  and  tells  me  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness,"  Shakespeare 
may  possibly  have  had  in  mind  one  of  Rabelais'a 
numerous  variations  on  Lucian's  theme:  "Tra- 
jan fitoit  pescheur  de  grenoilles,  .  .  .  N^ron 
estoit  vielleux." '    Webster,  in  the  fifth  act, 

'  Tr.  Francis  Hickea,  Oxford.  1634,  p.  40. 
*  These    ronnertions    are    suggested    by    Bourgeois, 
op.  eii..  p.  81.     He  certainly  goes  too  far,  however,  In 
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mxth  scene,  of  The  White  Devil,  recognizes 
Lucian  as  the  source  of  the  general  conception, 
but  develops  his  details  in  a  thoroughly  Rabe- 
laisian manner,  when  he  makes  Flamineo  say: 
"Whither  shall  I  go  now?  O  Lucian,  thy 
ridiculous  purgatory!  To  find  Alexander  the 
Great  cobbling  shoes,  Pompey  tagging  points, 
and  Julius  Csesar  making  hair-buttons,  Hanni- 
bal selling  blacking  and  Augustus  selling  garUc, 
Charlemagne  selling  lists  by  the  do2sen,  and 
King  Pepin  crying  apples  in  a  cart  drawn  with 
one  horse." 

It  is  only  natural  that  Panurge's  celebrated 
eulogy  of  debt,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Rabe- 
lais's  Third  Book,  should  appeal  to  parallel 
hunters.  Resemblances  have  been  noted  be- 
tween the  description  of  planetary  disturbances 
there,  and  the  figure  used  by  Ulysses  of  an  army 
without  a  supreme  commander,  in  the  first  act, 
third  scene,  of  Troilus  and  Cressida}  The  re- 
marks of  Carlo  Buffone  in  the  first  scene  of 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  beginning, 
"Debt?  Why,  that's  the  more  for  your  credit, 
sir,"  may  also,  with  considerable  plausibility, 
be  referred  to  this  chapter  in  Rabelais.'  One 
sentence  at  least  of  the  chapter  —  "Tesmoings 

making  the  same  chapter  of  Rabelais  the  source  of 
Falstaff's  "Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  111  sew  nether- 
stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too"  {Henry  IV., 
ii.  4). 

>  W.  Kdniff ,  *'  Uber  die  Entlehnungen  Shaksperes 
inbes.  aus  Rabelais  und  einigen  italien.  Dramatikem/' 
in  Shak.  Jahrbuch,  ix.  (1874),  202  sq.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  of  Kdnig's  parallels. 

*  Noted  by  W.  F.  Smith,  op,  cii.,  p.  220. 
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les  usuriers  de  Landerousse,  qui  n'a  gueres  se 
pendirent,  voyans  les  bleds  et  vins  ravaller  en 
pris,  et  bon  temps  retoumer"  —  expresses  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  as  Shakespeare's  ''  Here's 
a  farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation 
of  plenty,"  in  the  second  act,  third  scene,  of 
Madbeih. 

That  the  theater-going  public,  as  early  as 
1599,  had  come  to  accept  other  Rabelaisian 
characters  besides  Gargantua  as  conventional 
types,  and  to  understand  stage  references  to 
them,  is  shown  by  Jonson's  The  Case  is  AUeredj 
which  was  certainly  in  existence  by  that  year. 
Juniper  sas^s,  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth 
act,  "What ^8  the  old  Panurgo  gone,  departed, 
cosmographied,  ha?'^  —  in  a  context  where  the 
name  "  Panurgo  "  is  used  plainly  as  a  mere  term 
for  rascal. 

The  name  "Pantagruel"  is  used  without  par- 
ticular significance  in  Barnabe  Barnes's  The 
Divils  Charter,  1606-1607.  Indeed,  to  judge  by 
the  context,  the  principal  excuse  for  its  employ- 
ment was  its  mouth-filling  quality,  and  yet  the 
word  was  familiar  enough  to  tempt  the  author 
to  a  pun.  Baglioni  exclaims,  in  the  fourth  act, 
fourth  scene:  — 

''what  Mandragon  or  salvage  Ascapart, 
What  Pantaconger  or  Pant^ruell 
Art  thou  that  tightest  with  thy  fathers  soule  .  .  ." 

A  number  of  references  to  Gargantua  are  now 
to  be  mentioned,  all  conceiving  of  him,  of 
course,  as  the  giant,  with  a  huge  capacity  for 
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food  and  drink.  All  but  one  of  these  '  may  very 
probably  refer  to  Rabelais's  hero.  In  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  thfl  second  scene  of  the 
second  act,  Downright  says  to  BobadU :  "  I'll 
go  near  to  fill  that  huge  tumbril  slop  of  yours 
with  somewhat  an  I  have  good  luck;  your 
Gargantua  breech  cannot  carry  it  away  so." 
From  John  Cook's  Green's  Tu  Quoqve  comes  the 
remark:  "Here's  a  bit  indeed  !  What's  this  to 
a  Gargantuan  stomach  ?  "  In  Tite  Knight  of  the 
Bianing  Pestle,  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third 
act,  the  valiant  Ralph  shouts,  "St.  George  for 
me !"  and  from  the  barber  comes  the  answering 
cry,  "Gargantua  for  me!"  — in  this  case  no 
doubt  a  tribute  to  the  chap-book  hero.  "Thou 
shalt  be  fought  with,"  says  Hodge  to  Hans  in 
the  second  act  of  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  "wert 
thou  bigger  than  a  giant."  "Yea,"  adds  Firk, 
"and  drunk  with,  wert  thou  Gargantua,"  In 
this  same  play  there  is  a  possibility  of  referring 
the  controversy  of  Roger  and  Colonel  Lacy  on 
the  right  to  enlist  a  recently-marrieii  man,  to 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabe- 
lais,—  "Why  the  Newly-Married  were  exempt 
from  Going  to  War."  * 

On  the  strength  of  these  parallels  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  any  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  Rabelak  among  the  ch'amati.sls  of  this  period, 
^^       and    conse(]uently    any    important    influences. 
^K     Accumulation  of  instances  strengthens  the  con- 
^H     viction  that  by  this  time  Gargantua,  however 


I 


I.  Tk4  KnittU  of  tite  Burning  PutU. 
'  Cf.  Boiugeoia,  op.  tit.,  p.  S3. 
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coQventualized ,  was  thought  of  as  Rabelais's 
giant.  Both  Rabelais  and  his  great  characters 
were  taking  clearer  outlines  in  men's  minds, 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this  was  due 
to  first-hand  acquaintance.  A  later  group  of 
references  will  show  that  this  knowledge  of 
Rabelais  among  the  dramatists  did  not  die  out 
as  years  passed.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been 
revived  under  the  direct  French  influences  after 
1625,  as  a  spirit  of  cynical  gayety  and  burlesque 
appeared  among  the  higher  cu-cles  of  society. 
In  either  period,  however,  the  impulse  imparted 
to  the  dramatists  from  Rabelais  must  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  rUrection  of  a  coarse  and  jovial 
realism,  the  Falstaff  sort  of  thing  somewhat 
broadened :  and  yet  it  is  a  question  if  the  drama- 
tists had  to  seek  tar  to  find  such  impulses  du-ect 
from  their  fellow-men.  It  would  at  least  have 
seemed  worth  while  to  them  to  find  in  Rabelais 
a  confirmation  of  the  value  of  this  material  for 
literary  purposes- 
Francis  Bacon  probably  had,  like  most  of  the 
Elizabethans,  a  strain  in  his  character  which 
was  thoroughly  congenial  to  the  manner  of 
Rabelais's  jesting.  This  is  the  Bacon  of  the 
"apophthegms."  In  one  of  these,  he  relates  of 
"the  great  jester  of  France"  the  apocryphal 
anecdote  which  makes  him  say  on  his  death- 
bed, "  (I  am)  even  going  my  journey,  they  have 
greased  my  boots  already."  '  Another  apo- 
phthegm '  repeats  in  much  condensed  form  the 
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forty-first  chapter  of  Rabelais's  Third  Book, 
concemmg  Judge  Bridoye.  The  catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  Sainct-Victor  *  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Bacon.  In  his  De 
Avgmentis  Sdentiarumf  he  mentions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  book'  the  entry  of  a 
volume  entitled  "  Formicarium  Artimn  "  in  this' 
same  catalogue ;  and  in  his  essay , ''  Of  Unity  in 
Religion,"*  he  BAys:  "There  is  a  Master  of 
Scoffing  that  in  his  Catalogue  of  Books  of  a 
faigned  Library  sets  downe  this  Title  of  a 
Booke,  The  Morris  Daunce  of  Heretickes."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning^ 
appears  the  comparison  of  Socrates  to  the 
"Silenes"  or  apothecaries'  boxes,  with  their 
grotesque  exterior  and  precious  contents.  This 
figure  originated  in  Plato's  Sympo8ium^  and 
was  used  after  him  by  both  Erasmus*  and 
Rabelais,  the  latter  making  it  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  prologue  of  his  First  Book.  Bacon, 
of  course,  knew  it  in  the  original  form,  and  may 
have  drawn  it  directly  from  there,  except  for 
the  fact  that  his  phraseology,  unlike  Plato's, 
is  almost  exactly  that  of  Rabelais.  These  few 
references  are  sufficient  to  establish  Bacon's 
acquaintance  with  Rabelais,  whose  doctrines  of 
life,  despite  their  grotesque  exterior,  doubtless 
revealed  to  the  Eiyglish  thinker  the  real  value 
of  their  content,  and  served  their  purpose  in 

*  (EuvreSf  bk.  ii,  chap.  7. 

>  Ed.  cit.,  ii.  409.  » Ibid.,  xii.  87. 

*  Ibid.,  vi.  115.    This,  like  all  the  other  parallel  of 
Bacon  and  Rabelais,  is  noted  by  W.  F.  Smith,  op.  cU, 

*  216A  9q.  •  Adagia,  iil.  i.  "Sileni  Aldbiadia." 
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the  development  of  Bacon's  philosophy.'  Their 
influence  In  this  case  was  of  thought  rather  than 
of  style. 

A  reference  to  Rabelais  in  Joseph  Hall's 
Vergidemiarum  (1597)  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.' In  1G05  there  was  first  published  a 
Latin  tract  by  the  same  author,  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  wTitten  soon  after 
the  Vergidemiarum.*  This  tract,  entitled  Mun- 
dus  Alter  et  Idem,  is  satirical  in  purpose,  and 
descriptive  of  another  no-man's-land,  in  the 
Terra  Australis.  The  region  in  question  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  Crapulia,  the  land  of 
inebriate  excess;  Viraginia,  the  land  of  the 
Viragoes;  Moronia,  the  country  of  fools;  and 
Lavemia,  the  land  of  thieves  and  cheats.  There 
is  no  particular  resemblance  in  plan  or  style  to 
Rabelais,  but  there  is  a  blunt  freedom  of  ex- 
pression throughout,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  ideas  woven  into  the  first  part  especially, 
that  indicate  Hall's  thorough  familiarity  with 
"wicked  Rablais  dronlten  revellings,"  at  the 
time  he  comp>osed  this  satire. 

Crapulia  is  divided  into  two  districts,  — 
Pamphagonia,  the  province  of  gluttony,  and 
YvTonia,  the  province  of  drunkenness.  In  the 
description  of  these  regions,  the  kind  of  detail 

'  R.  Rigault,  HUtoirt  <U  la  querellt  des  ancieru  d  dta 
modernes,  p.  43,  calls  attention  to  the  idea  that  Rabelais, 
finding  in  the  revival  of  the  classics  an  inspiration  to  all 
future  greatness,  was  a  forenmneT  of  Bacon,  with  bia 
thought,  of  antiquity  as  the  youth  of  the  world,  the 
present  as  its  maturity. 

'  Supra,  p.  226,  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  s,  v.  "  Joseph  HaU." 
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which  Rabelais  introduces  to  expr^  the  joy 
of  living  is  constantly  employed  by  Hall  with 
didactic  purpose.  As  one  reads  the  account, 
several  of  the  lands  visited  by  Pantagruel  on 
his  journey  suggest  themselves,  especially  Tlsle 
Farouche  and  the  land  of  Messere  Gaster. 
Ucalegon,  the  free  city  of  Pamphagonia,  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  height,  very  difficult  of 
access,^  as  is  Caster's  country  in  Rabelais.' 
The  Pamphagonians  go  to  war  armed  with  spits, 
two-pronged  forks,  and  huge  ribs  of  beef,*  — 
an  equipment  that  at  once  suggests  Friar 
John's  attack  upon  the  AndouiUes.^  The  epi- 
taph of  the  Grand  Duke  Omasius  is  in  the 
spirit  that  concludes  Rabelais's  prologues: 
''Nemo  me  nominet  fameucus,   prstereat 

JEJUNUS,  SALUTET  SOBRIUS:  HiBRES  MIHI  E8T0 
QUI  POTEST,  SUBDrrUS  QUI  VULT,  QUI  AUDET 
H08TI8.      VIVrrE    VENTRES    ET    VALETE."  *     The 

prologue  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais  closes 
with  the  words:  "Or  en  bonne  sant6  toussez 
ung  bon  coup,  beuvez  en  trois,  secouez  dehait 
vos  oreilles,  &  vous  oirez  dire  merveilles  du 
noble  &  bon  Pantagruel."  Many  other  paral- 
lels might  be  suggested  in  the  two  works,  such 
as  the  significance  in  all  proper  names  used, 
and  the  Ust  of  words  given  by  Hall  from  the 
Moronian  vocabulary.* 

>  HaU,  Work9.  ed.  Wvnter,  Oxford,  1863,  x.  426. 

*  Rabelais.  (Euvre$,  bk.  iv,  chap.  57. 
»  HaU,  Wk9.,ed.  dt.  x.  424. 

*  Rabelais,  (Euvre$,  bk.  iv,  chap.  41. 

•  HaU,  Wk*.,  X.  420. 

•  Ihid.,  pp.  461-462. 
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There  is  no  English  poetry  of  the  period  that 
shows  more  reaemblances  to  the  work  of  Rabe- 
lais than  do  the  heterogeneous  compositions  of 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  establishing  the  connection.  The  exis- 
tence of  an  early  translation  of  anything  from 
R&belais  except  the  Prognostication  has  not  yet 
been  established,  however  probable  it  is;  and, 
to  supplement  this,  there  is  the  emphatic  declara^ 
tion  of  Taylor  himself,  several  times  repeated, 
that  he  knew  no  French.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  "  Fl^ellum  Superbiffi,"  after  condemning 
the  practice  of  those  poets  who  borrow  the  best 
things  from  foreign  languages,  he  says :  — 

"  Unto  auch  robbery  I  could  never  reach 
Because  I  understand  no  forreigiie  apeach. 
To  proove  that  I  am  from  such  filching  free, 
Latin  and  French  are  heathen-Greeke  to  me,"  ' 

In  his  '■  Description  of  a  Poet  and  Poesie,"  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  one  — 

"whose  Artlesse  studies  are  but  weake. 
Who  never  could,  nor  wilt  but  English  speake."' 

However  correct  these  statements  may  be,  the 
numerous  parallels  in  the  two  authors  deserve 
consideration. 

Taylor  is  in  the  full  sense  an  occasional 
writer,  anticipating  in  many  ways  the  demands 
and  standards  of  modern  journalism.  He  wrote 
everything,  from  a  Urania,  with  its  attendant 
religious  poems,  to  the  accounts  of  his  own 

'  Taylor.  Worka,  folio  of  1630,  p.  37.     '  Ibid-,  p.  386. 
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peculiar  voyages,  made  that  they  might  be 
described.  He  had  an  easy,  fluent  style,  kept 
his  finger  on  the  literary  pulse  of  the  day,  and 
was  always  ready  with  the  thing  in  fashion, 
drifting  naturally  into  parody  and  burlesque 
satire  on  various  occasions. 

Taylor  was  an  open  admirer  of  Nash,'  and 
might  have  found  encouragement  in  him  for 
some  of  the  things  that  appear  Rabelaisian. 
But  he  follows  Rabelais  in  a  number  of  places 
where  Nash  does  not.  In  the  employment  of 
long  lists  of  parallel  terms,  for  instance,  he 
would  have  found  only  a  few  models  in  Nash's 
work.  But  under  some  other  influence  or  in- 
fluences he  extends  such  lists  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  reason,  thus  paralleling,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  characteristic  vagaries  of  Rabelaiii. 
In  "  TTie  Travels  of  a  Twelve-pence  "there  is  a  list 
of  trades  extending  through  more  than  sixty 
lines;'  besides  a  shorter  series  of  participial 
nouns,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example :  — 

"Such  shoving,  sboldring,  thrusting,  thronging,  setting. 
Such  atriviug,  crowdiug,  justling,  and  such  betting, 
Such    storm  log,    fretting,    (uming,    cha&ng,    sweat- 
ing, .  .  .'" 

In  "  A  Navy  of  Land-Ships,"a  list  of  diseases  of 
horses  requires  nearly  half  a  page ;  *  and  a  long 

'Cf,  reference  to  Nash  in  "Praise  of    Hempteed," 
(oUo,  p.  62;    and  "Crop-Eare  Curried  or  Tom  Naah's 
Gbost,^'  Traet*.  ed.  Spenaer  Society,  vol.  ii. 
•Folio,  pp.  80-81. 
tbii.,  p.  S3.     Here  a^ia,  aa  in  Naab,  is  a  remlndei  ot 
'  Itnd.,  p.  100. 


list  of  birds  is  given  in  Taylor's  "Goose."'  The 
former  of  these  two  works,  indeed,  is  built  en- 
tirely on  a  whimsical  variation  of  this  list 
method.  The  "ships"  in  his  didactic  navy  are 
simply  abstract  terms  having  that  word  as  a 
final  syllable,  as  "lord-ship,"  " scboUer-ship," 
"lady-ship."  The  navy  is  victualled,  according 
to  Taylor,  with  a  supply  of  various  kinds  of 
"ling,"  such  as  "change-ling,"  "dar-ling," 
"shave-ling,"  and  others.  This  usage  closely 
corresponds  to  a  method  of  Rabelais,  in  which 
the  same  noun  is  repeated  or  understood  with 
each  one  of  a  long  list  of  adjectives.*  In 
Taylor's  "  Praise  of  Hempaeed,"  there  are  lists  of 
writers  and  of  rivers,'  but  these  are  more  in 
the  compass  of  the  medieval  catalogue  method. 
A  list  of  diseases  appears  in  Taylor's  "Travels,"* 
of  the  post-stations  of  France  and  Spain,  in 
"  Prince  Charles  his  Welcome  from  Spain," '  and 
of  needlework  and  stitches,  in  "  The  Praise  of 
the  Needle."' 

It  is  in  his  dedications  especially  that  Taylor 
gives  himself  up  to  a  peculiarly  Rabelaisian 
style  of  rambling  whimsicality,  with  extrava- 
gant phraseology,  mock  erudition,  word-play, 
and  alliteration.  Taylor's  "  Goose,"  for  example, 
is  dedicated  — 

"  To  the  Mightie  Monarch  of  Montsago,  the  Model! 
of  Mognaaimity,  the  map  of   man-darring  Moaeter- 

'  Folio,  p,  116- 

*  Cf.  Rabelaie,  CEuvrei.  bk.  lii,  chap.  27. 
i  ■  Folio,  pp.  656  and  fi&8. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  sea.       •  Ibid.,  p.  688.       •  Traeu,  vol.  L 
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oueDen,  the  thrice  three  times  treble  triple  renouned 
Alphebo,  onuimented  honorable  Enij^t  of  Standsalio 
.  .  •;  The  unconquer'd aU conquering Mayden Eni^t, 
by  revelation,  by  creation,  procreation,  and  contenta- 
tion;  the  unmatched  Phcenix,  and  fourefold  Com- 
mander of  the  Inchanted  Hands,  by  nomination,  by 
Bfumer,  by  warlike  atchievements,  by  relativity,  by  de- 
scent and  processe,  matchlesse  and  unparalleled  Sir 
Thomas  Parsons,  Knight  of  the  Sunne,  great  cousin 
Vermin  to  the  seldome  scene  Queene  of  Fayries,  and 
hopefuU  heire  apparant  to  her  invisible  Kingdome."' 

There  is  also  a  distinct  suggestion  of  Rabelais 
in  a  sentence  some  few  lines  later:  ''Thirdly, 
the  Cookes  in  squadrons,  armed  with  Dripping- 
pannes  and  spits,  instead  of  speares,  before  they 
will  lose  their  Fees  (and  the  licking  of  their 
fingers  to  boote)  will  fight  hotly  for  the  Goose 
till  all  smoke  again."  Here  is  again  recalled 
the  picture  of  Friar  John's  strategic  attack  on 
the  AndouiUes.' 

In  similar  vein  to  the  one  quoted  above  are  the 
dedication  of  ''  The  Praise  of  Cleane  Linnen  " 
to  the  laundress  of  the  Inns  of  Court,'  and 
that  of  Taylor's  "  Travels  "  to  the  special  butt  of 
his  ridicule,  Thomas  Coryat/  The  former  in- 
troduces mock  erudition,  quoting  solemnly  — 
from  the  treatise  of  Dragmatus,  the  Diagotian 
Stigmatist,  on  the  Antiquity  of  Shapparoones 
and  careless  Bands — these  words:  ^'Rushtoy 
ton  tumeron  smolensco  whish  wherlibumque." 
The  epilogue  of  ''Cleane  Linnen," — "Why  this 

•Folio,  p.  112. 

'RabeiiUB,  (Euvre$,  ed.  dt.,  bk.  iv,  chap.  41.  See 
p.  247,  9upra.         *  Folio,  p.  326.         *  Ibid,,  p.  500. 
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merry  Poeme  was  written  "  —  is  largely  made  up 
of  coarse  word-play,  in  the  manner  of  Rabelais. 
Coryat,  in  the  dedication  of  the  "Travels,"  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  the  Cosmographicall,  Geographicall 
describer,  Geometricall  measurer ;  Historio- 
graphicall  Calligraphicall  Relater  and  Writer; 
Enigmatical!  Ingrosser,  Surveyor  and  Eloquent 
Brittish  Grfecian  Latinist  or  Latine  Gnecian 
orator,  the  Odcumbian  Deambulator,  Ambler, 
Trotter,  or  untyred  Traveller,  Sir  Tho :  Coriat." 
In  this,  too,  a  learned  quotation  is  invented. 
Also  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  "  Travels  " 
themselves  are  the  observations  of  "Three 
Weeks,  Three  Days,  and  Three  Hours,"  a  kind 
of  concreteness  in  detail  that  Taylor  would  have 
found  either  in  Rabelais's  acknowledged  work, 
or  indeed  in  Les  Grands  Ckroniqv£s. 

This  extravagant  style  of  dedication,  carried 
somewhat  farther,  passes  into  the  absolute  ab- 
surdity found  in  "  Sir  Gregory  Nonsence  His 
News  from  No  Place.'"  The  dedication  of  this 
to  Mr.  Trim  Tram  Senceless  still  shows  the 
general  form  of  those  quoted  above,  though  the 
address  "  To  Nobody,"  and  the  "Newes  "  proper 
that  follow,  are  mere  collections  of  grotesque 
contradictions.  Rabelais  parallels  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  poem  "  Les  Fanf  reluches  Antidotees  " 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  First  Book.  Taylor 
addresses  "Mr.  Senceless"  as  "honorificicabili- 
tudinitatibus,"  substantiating  his  own  ignorance 
of  Latin  by  making  this  ending,  used  correctly 

'  Folio,  p.  159  aq. 
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by  Nash,  serve  for  a  case  of  direct  address.  Sig- 
nificant too  is  the  list  of  "Authors  mentioned," 
which  is  built  up  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Library  of  Sainct-Victor.  The  list  be^nswith 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Archy  Arms,  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
ton, Boe  to  a  Goose" ;  while  a  section  extracted 
farther  down  reads:  "Knight  of  the  Sunne, 
Knave  of  Diamonds,  Lanum,  Long  Meg,  Mad 
Mawlin,  Nobody." 

Taylor  shows  at  times  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  delights  of  eating  and  drinking.  "Jack-a- 
Lent"*  considers  its  subject  almost  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  appetite.  The 
personification  of  Shrove  I'uesday  here  recalls 
the  similar  personification  of  Quaresmeprenant 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais,'  though  the 
two  are  considered  in  different  attitudes.  The 
chief  interest  of "  The  Great  Eater  of  Kent  "  •  is 
obvious  in  the  title.  There  is  a  real  pleasure 
evident  in  the  details  of  the  hero's  exploits. 
Incidentally,  there  is  a  long  rambling  introduc- 
tion, much  in  Rabelais's  manner,  recounting 
the  different  things  by  which  men  have  become 
distinctive  or  famous.  "The  Praise  of  Ale,"*  a 
later  product,  is  in  two  parts,  —  a  prose  address 
opening  with  a  mock-learned  discussion  of  the 
antiquity  of  ale,  and  a  lighter,  gayer  poem, 
celebrating  its  benefits. 

There  are  niunerous  mentions  of  Gargantua 
in  Taylor's  works;  not  one  of  them,  however, 
carrying  any  particular  suggestion  of  an  asso- 

>  Ibid.,  p.  123  9q,  *  Folio,  p.  152  9q, 

>  Chaps.  2^-32.  *  TracU,  vol.  iL 
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ciation  with  Rabelais.    In  the  ''  Goose  "  are  the 
lines:  — 


"  1 


"At  Hunniboume,  a  Towne  in  Warwickeshire, 
What  Gogmagog  Gargantua  Geese  are  there  . . 

From  "Sir  Gregory  Nonsence's  Newes: "  — 

"And  that  three  salt  Ennigmates  well  applied, 
With  fouresGoure  Pipers  and  Arions  Harpe, 
Mif^t  catch  Gargantua  through  aa  augor  hole." ' 

In  both  these  places  the  word  Gargantua  is 
merely  synonymous  with  giant.  Gargantua 
also  appears  among  the  "Authors  mentioned'' 
in  connection  with  "Sir  Gregory's  Newes."  In 
the  argument  to  "Captain  0'Toole,"he  is  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  great  romance  heroes,  as  one 
having  almost  no  habitation/  while  in  the 
poem  proper  he  is  used  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  the  Captain's  valor. 

"Upon  the  maine  land  and  the  raging  Ocean, 
Thy  courage  hath  attain 'd  thee  hi^h  promotion : 
Thou  never  fear'dst  to  combate  with  Garganto."  * 

In  a  nonsense  sonnet  directed  at  Coryat, 
Taylor  says :  — 


tt 


Conglomerating  Aiax,  in  a  fog^ 
Constulted  with  Ldon  for  a  tnpe, 
At  which  Gargantua  took  an  Irish  bog^, 
And  with  the  same  gave  Sisiphus  a  stnpe." ' 

In  another  place,  taunting  Coryat  about  his 
work,  Taylor  uses  the  expression :  — 

>  FoUo,  p.  120.       >  Ibid.,  p.  162.         «  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
« Ibid.,  p.  177.        •  Ibid.,  p.  222. 
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''And  at  my  back  retume  to  write  a  volume, 
In  memory  of  my  wits  Qaigantua  colume/' 

Taylor's  Lavgh  and  Be  Fat  is  a  clever  bur- 
lesque on  Coryat's  Odcumbian  Banquet.  Among 
other  things  parodied  are  the  orations  which 
Coryat  represented  himself  as  having  delivered 
in  foreign  countries.  Here  Taylor  takes  a  posi- 
tion closely  analogous  to  that  of  Nash  with 
Harvey  or  of  Rabelais  with  the  Limousin  or 
with  Master  Janotus  de  Bragmardo.^  The 
language  attributed  to  Coryat  is  extravagant 
in  the  extreme,  and  absolutely  meaningless, 
such  as:  ''Contaminous,  pestiferous,  pre- 
posterous, stygmaticall,  Slavonians,  slubberde- 
gullions;  since  not  the  extemall  unvalued 
trappings,  caparisons  or  accoutrements.  .  .  "* 

There  are  still  two  parallels  of  marked  sig- 
nificance, but  too  much  extended  for  quotation. 
One  deals  with  Taylor's  apparently  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  and  necessity  of  ''hang- 
ing," '  as  compared  with  Panurge's  similar  argu- 
ments on  the  necessity  of  "debt."  *  In  the 
development  of  their  thought,  Taylor  and 
Rabelais  treat  "hanging"  and  "debt"  as  if 
they  were  synon3anous  terms,  each  being  equiva- 

*  (Euwe9,  bk.  ii,  chap.  6,  and  bk.  i,  chap.  10. 

*  Folio,  p.  238  9q,  In  parodying  Coryat's  introductioii 
of  frasments  of  foreign  language,  Taylor  introduces  aa 
epitapn  in  the  Bermudan  and  the  Utopian  tongues, 
with  a  translation  by  "Caleb  Quishquash,  aa  Utopian 
borne  "  (p.  222).  Of  cotirse  it  was  by  no  means  necessary 
to  go  to  Rabelais  for  this  word. 

^/Wrf..  p.  294. 

*  Rabelais,  (Suwf,  bk.  iii,  chaps.  3  and  4. 
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lent  to  the  more  general  word  "dependence," 
What  each  man  does  is  to  present  the  necessity 
of  interdependent  relations  in  the  scheme  of 
things ;  and  this  idea  is  supported  by  each  with 
practically  the  same  series  of  iUustrations. 
Each  calls  attention  to  the  relations  of  the 
planets,  and  then  turns  to  the  similar  situation 
in  the  microcosm — the  body  of  man.  Each 
notes  the  dependence  of  man  upon  man  in  the 
social  system  and  the  similar  situation  in  inani- 
mate life,  and  so  the  apparent  paradox  is 
completed. 

Much  is  said  in  Kabelais  of  the  virtues  of  the 
herb  "  pantagruelion,"  which  he  explains  and 
discusses  in  detail  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Book.  The  "herb"  proves  to  be  flax.  Ita 
appearance,  growth,  and  preparation  for  service 
are  described,  and  then  follows  a  long  account  of 
its  various  forms  of  usefulness,  beginning,  char- 
acteristically enough,  with  the  making  of  hang- 
man's ropes.  Special  note  is  made  of  its  value 
for  sails,  linen  fabrics  in  their  numerous  em- 
ployments, paper,  ropes  in  general,  and  the 
like.  Taylor,  after  an  apologetic  introduction 
calling  attention  to  the  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  light  subjects,  seriously  undertakes  a 
poem  in  the  praise  of  hemp-seed.'  He  declares 
emphatically  that  no  one  has  ever  treated  of 
this  subject  before ;  although  Rabelais  had 
definitely  included  hemp  under  pantagruelion, 
agreeing  with  Taylor  in  relating  Rax  to  hemp 
as  male  to  female,  Taylor  gives  little  atten- 
'  Folio,  p,  544  »q. 
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tion  to  an3i;hing  but  the  usefulness  of  his  plant, 
making  its  employment  for  paper  the  most  im- 
portant, and  branching  out  from  this  to  lists  of 
great  writers  in  various  lines.  He  takes  up  the 
value  of  the  plant  for  linen  and  for  cordage, 
giving  the  hangman's  rope  only  a  passing  men- 
tion. The  importance  of  sails  he  makes  much 
of,  perhaps  because  this  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  a  description  of  a  storm  at 
sea,  which  by  his  own  confession  he  has  had 
ready  for  about  five  years.  The  parallel  through- 
out is  close  enough  to  establish  a  belief  in  in- 
debtedness, if  one  is  willing  to  waive  Taylor's 
explicit  declaration  that  no  writer  had  previously 
treated  the  subject. 

In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  Taylor  and 
Rabelais  is  a  puzzle.  In  addition  to  parallel 
expression  of  certain  similar  ideas,  Taylor  has 
Rabelais's  employment  of  almost  interminable 
lists,  his  whimsical  rambling  extravagances,  his 
fondness  for  the  details  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Gargantua.  If  one  could  fully 
establish  the  fact  of  an  early  translation  of 
Rabelais,  or  might  dispute  the  statements  of 
Taylor  regarding  his  own  linguistic  accomplish- 
ments, the  case  would  be  simple  enough.  The 
probability  of  so  extensive  a  chain  of  mere 
coincidences  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  Taylor's  better-equipped  literary 
associates  could  impart  to  him  all  these  in- 
fluences, without  some  knowledge  and  mention 
by  him  of  the  author  Rabelais.    Perhaps  a 
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combination  of  the  last  two  suggestions  is 
enough  to  cover  the  Bituation,  but  repeated 
reading  of  Taylor  only  serves  to  Btrengthen  the 
belief  that  there  is  Rabelais  there.' 

Coryat,  whose  exploits  with  foot  and  pen 
afforded  so  much  amazement  to  Taylor,  was 
compared  by  auppoRedly  admiring  friends  both 
to  Rabelais  and  to  Rabelais 's  hero  Pantagruel. 
This  in  itself  indicates  a  fairly  general  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  Pantagruel  story  by  1611,  the  date 
when  these  solicited  testimonials  were  pub- 
lished. Lawrence  Whittaker  suggests  the  rela- 
tion in  a  prose  introduction  and  emphasizes  it 
in  the  sonnet  that  follows :  — 

"Sonnet  .  ,  ,  faict  en  loQange  de  cet  Heroique 
Geant  Odcombien,  nomine  non  Pantagruel,  mais 
Pantagrue,  c'eat  4  dire,  ny  Oye,  ny  Oieon,  ains  tout 
Grue,  arcoustrf  icy  en  Hochepot,  Hachia,  ou  Cabirotade, 
pour  tenir  son  rang  en  la  Librairie  de  I'Abbaye  St. 
Victor  &  Paris,  entre  le  livre  de  Marmoretus  de  baboinis 
A  cingis,  &  celuy  de  Tirepetanua  de  optimitate  tri- 
panim ;  &  pour  port«r  le  nom  de  la  Cabirotade  de 
Coryat.  ou,  de  rApodemisticbopeBologie  de  I'Odeom- 
beuili  Somerseti  (Soti)  en,  .  ,  ."' 

The  sonnet,  itself  suggestive  of  Rabelais,  in- 
cludes these  lines:  — 

"Tay  tay  Rabelais,  rabbaise^  soit  I'orgueil 
De  t«8  Endouilles,  qui  d'un  bel  accuei] 

'  Richard  Braithwaite.  whose  work  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  Taylor's,  appears  also  to  have  been  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Rabelais,  particularly  in  aueh 
a  piece  as  Braithwatte's  SoUmne  Joviail  Ditptitation. 
TfUoreliekt  and  Practirke,  BrUfiy  Shadowing  lA<  Law  t^ 
Drinkinff,  1617. 

•  Coryat.  CrudUiet,  ed.  1776.  i.  (f). 
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Receutont  ton  Geant  en  la  Farouchei 
A  ce  Geant  d'Odcombe  pierre  &  fouche 
Parla  foumit  dee  comptes  Tentretint 
Le  muguetta,  voire  &  son  sens  maintint 
En  ce  travail:" 

John  Donne,  in  his  commendatory  verses, 
parallels  Coryat  directly  to  Rabelais :  — 

"It's  not  that  French  which  made  his  Gyant  see 
Those  uncouth  Hands  where  words  frozen  bee. 
Till  by  the  thaw  next  veare  they'r  voic't  a^une ; 
Whose  PapagautSy  AndoiiiletSy  and  that  traine 
Should  be  such  matter  for  a  Pope  to  curse 
As  he  would  make ;  make!  makes  ten  times  worse."  * 

In  both  these  comparisons,  the  fact  that  Coryat 
has  traveled  widely  and  told  vast  tales  of  these 
travels  is  the  central  thought.  There  is  no 
intimation  of  any  influence  upon  him  from 
Rabelais,  unless  it  might  be  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate.  In  fact,  the  moods  of  the  two  men 
were  totally  dififerent,  although  Coryat  was  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  other's  work  to  make 
reference  to  it.* 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Rdigio  Medici,  1635, 
makes  definite  allusion  to  the  work  of  Rabelais; 
being  impressed,  like  Bacon,  with  the  remark- 
able catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Sainct-Victor. 
''There  are  a  bundle  of  curiosities,"  he  says  at 

» Ibid,,  i. 

*The  reference,  in  Cruditis$,  ed.  dt.,  i.  41  (57), 
reads :  "  Which  Codpieoe,  because  it  is  by  that  merrie 
French  writer  Rabelais  stiled  the  first  and  prindpall 

Siece  of  Armour,  the  Switxers  do  weare  it  as  a  significant 
ymbole  of  the  assured  service  they  are  to  doe  to  the 
FVench  King  in  his  Warree  .  .  ." 
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one  point,  "not  only  in  philosophy  but  in 
divinity  .  .  .  ;  pieces  only  fit  to  be  placed  in 
Pantagruel's  library,  or  bound  up  with  Tartare- 
tua,  De  Modo  Cacandi."  '  Only  two  pages  before, 
the  author  had  expressed  himt^elf  thus:  "I  con- 
fess there  are  in  Scripture  stories  that  do  exceed 
the  fable  of  poets,  and  to  a  captious  reader, 
sound  like  Gargantua  or  Bevie."  This  remark 
affords  a  clear  instance  of  Gargantua  in  ap- 
parent romance  associations,  when  the  writer 
must  really  have  had  in  mind  the  work  of 
Rabelais. 

Somewhat  similar  complications  occur  amid 
the  later  group  of  drama  references,  now  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  first  act  of  Ben  Jonson's 
The  New  Inn,  acted  1629,  Lovel  is  explaining 
how  the  studies  of  his  master,  Lord  Beaufort, 
had  been  in  the  classics  rather  than  in  romantic 
material.     He  declares :  — 

"  He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleera, 
No  knightH  o'  the  Sun,  nor  Ainadis  de  Gaula, 
Primiilions,  Pantagruela,  public  nothinga." 

Thb  time  the  name  of  the  character  that  was 
distinctly  a  creation  of  Rabelais,  has  been  made 
to  serve  for  the  romance  giant.  In  Ford's  The 
Lady's  Trial,  acted  in  1638,  Futelli  says  of 
Fulgoso,  an  upstart  gallant:  — 

"We  have  resolv'd  him 
He  is  descended  from  Pantagruel 
Of  fainouE  memory  by  the  father's  side. 
And  by  the  mother  from  Dame  Fusti-F  "" 
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Near  the  beginning  of  William  Habington's 
Queen  of  Arragony  written  by  1640,  San  Martino 
addresses  his  page,  who  is  a  dwarf,  with  the 
words:  ''Gargantua!  boy!"  A  reference  of 
about  equal  value  is  that  from  Lady  AKmonyf 
probably  written  almost  as  early,  in  which 
Timon  says  of  Haxter :  '*  How  this  Gargantua's 
spirit  begins  to  thaw."  * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  time  after 
1625  there  was  a  renewed  interest  in  Rabelais 
in  England,  corresponding  to  the  taste  for 
satire  and  raillery  gradually  imparted  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  by  France.  The  refer- 
ences just  noted  would  of  themselves  do  little 
to  substantiate  this.  Other  evidence  is  avail- 
able, however.  Thus  in  1628  appeared  Quodr 
libets  lately  come  over  from  New  BrUaniola,  Old 
Newfoundland,  by  Robert  Hayman.  This  work 
included,  according  to  the  title-page,  'Hwo 
epistles  of  that  excellently  wittie  Doctor, 
Francis  Rabelais,  translated  out  of  French." 
More  important  still  is  an  item  in  the  mock 
will  of  James  Howell,  included  in  a  letter  which 
he  dates  March  26,  1643.  His  knowledge  of 
French  he  bequeaths  "to  my  most  honoured 
Lady,  the  Lady  Core,  and  it  may  help  her  some- 
thing to  understand  Rabelais."  '  That  the  de- 
sire "to  understand  Rabelais"  soon  became 
very  general  in  England,  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance,  in  1653,  of  Thomas  Urquhart's 
translation  of  the  first  two  books.    His  version 

*  Familiar  LeUers,  ed.  Jacobs,  London,  1892,  ii.  422. 
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of  the  Third  Book  was  printed  posthumously 
in  1693;  and  interest  then  was  still  strong 
enough  to  justify  Pierre  Motteux  in  publishing 
an  English  version  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Books  a  year  later. 

Although  this  renewed  interest  in  Rabelais 
was  a  part  of  the  taste  for  a  literature  of  polite 
raillery,  his  work  was  admired  for  its  power 
and  condemned  for  its  manner.  The  matter 
was  summed  up,  near  the  close  of  the  century,' 
by  Sir  ^V'iiliam  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry, 
where  he  definitely  recognized  Rabelais  as 
"father  of  ridicule":^ 

' '  Rabelais  aeema  to  have  been  father  of  the  ridicule ; 
a  man  of  excellent  and  universal  learning,  as  well  as 
wit:  and,  though  he  had  too  much  game  given  him 
for  satire  in  that  age,  by  the  customs  of  courts  and  of 
convents,  of  processes  and  of  wars,  of  schools  and  of 
camps,  of  romances  and  legends;  yet  he  must  be 
confessed  tn  have  kept  up  his  vein  of  ridicule,  by  saying 
many  things  so  mahcious,  so  smutty,  and  so  profane, 
that  either  a  prudent,  a  modest,  or  a  pious  man, 
could  not  have  afforded,  though  he  had  never  so  much 
of  that  coin  about  him :  ana  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  the  wits  who  have  followed  hia  vein  had  not  put 
too  much  value  upon  a  dress,  that  better  understand- 
ings would  not  wear  (at  least  in  public)  and  upon 
a  compass  they  gave  themselves,  which  other  mea 
would  not  take." ' 

Thus  closes  the  account  of  the  influence  of 
Rabelais  in  England  to  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
tration.     Even    since    then    this    influence    has 
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cropped  out  from  time  to  time,  adding  to  the 
literary  equipment  of  many  of  the  virile, 
strongHspoken  chroniclers  of  English  life,  and 
making  the  story  one  of  the  recognized  models 
for  the  burlesque  and  satiric  modes  in  prose. 
The  service  of  Rabelais  to  pre-Bestoration  litera- 
ture was  not  a  vast  one,  nor  one  in  its  day  con- 
sidered particularly  worthy  of  honor.  The 
author  was  thought  to  stand  for  drunkenness 
and  low  revelry;  his  first  great  hero  came  to 
England  with  a  horde  of  broken  creatures  of  ro- 
mance, to  be  the  plaything  of  a  wide-eyed  popu- 
lace. The  Rabelais  influence  almost  sneaked  its 
way  about  London,  skulking  in  the  shadows  of 
the  playhouse  and  loitering  along  the  Thames. 
But  with  all  its  vagaries  and  strange  whimsi- 
calities, it  loosed  the  tongue  and  colored  the 
Ehrasing  of  a  great  Elizabethan  controversialist, 
elped  —  in  aU  probability  —  the  miscellaneous 
efforts  of  an  almost  accomplished  hack-writer, 
and  gave  some  inspiration,  it  seems,  to  the  rich 
expressiveness  of  the  drama.  The  points  in 
which  this  influence  displayed  itself  have  been 
noted  carefully  in  passing.  In  every  instance, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Bacon,  they 
have  been  those  of  mood  and  style.  There  was 
so  much  in  Rabelais's  rich,  ringing  laughter  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  that  should  have  appealed 
to  Elizabethan  England  and  have  been  absorbed 
there,  that  a  student  is  tempted  to  accept  every 
reference  —  Gargantua  and  all  —  as  a  genuine 
evidence  of  a  wholesome,  deep-rooted  admira- 
tion for  the  Frenchman.    But  even  with  all 
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neoessary  restrictions,  it  b  still  highly  probable 
that  through  his  own  channels,  and  in  the 
more  popular  if  less  fashionable  ways,  Rabelais 
made  himself  distinctly  felt  in  the  Ekigland  of 
this  period. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Montaigne 

In  1580  and  1582  Montaigne  gave  the  first 
two  books  of  his  Essais  to  the  world.  Being 
without  plan  or  system,  and  having  a  shifting 
Pyrrhonistic  skepticism  that  forestalled  any 
charge  of  inconsistency,  they  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  method  of  desultory  expansion 
by  which  their  author  augmented  them  for  the 
subsequent  editions  of  1588  and  1595,  where 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  third  book  in  the 
same  fashion. 

In  these  essays  were  certain  peculiarities 
which  gave  them  great  value  for  the  purposes 
of  other  literary  men.  In  the  wide  scope  of 
material  with  which  they  dealt  there  was  sug- 
gested for  the  later  writer  a  fund  of  thought 
on  almost  any  subject  of  interest ;  and  in  most 
instances  the  borrower  might  be  sure  of  a  de- 
signedly unbiased  and  carefully  noncommittal 
statement  in  his  source.  Strangely  coupled  with 
the  zeal  of  an  innovating  skeptic,  there  was  an 
undisturbed  regard  for  the  authoritative  say- 
ings of  the  ancients,  a  regard  which  made  the 
books  almost  a  catalogue  of  classic  anecdote 
and  maxim.  The  style  was  worthy  of  emula- 
tion in  its  richness  and  clearness;  the  personal 
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element  vaa  introduced  to  a  degree  unknown 
before;  and  so  Buccessful  an  exploitation  of  the 
rambling  essay  as  a  literary  form  was  enough 
in  itself  to  call  forth  imitators. 

The  Eaaaia  in  their  original  form  were  cer- 
tainly  not  long  in  reaching  England.  Within 
two  decades  they  were  being  translated.  The 
first  reference  to  them  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter is  vague  enough.  On  October  20,  1595, 
"Edward  Aggas  entred  for  his  copie  under  the 
handes  of  the  Wardenes :  The  Essais  of  Michaell 
Lord  Mountene."  Presumably,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  title,  this  was  to  be  an  English 
version;  and  we  may,  indeed,  have  here  an 
early  entry  of  the  translation  projected  by 
Florio.  With  equal  probability,  this  may  re- 
cord the  intentions  of  one  of  the  "seven  or 
eight  of  great  wit  and  worth,"  whose  attempts 
at  the  translation  of  the  Essais  are  noted  in 
Florio's  "To  the  Courteous  Reader,"  prefixed  to 
his  first  edition.  The  Florio  translation  is  defi- 
nitely mentioned  in  an  entry  of  June  4,  ItiOO,* 
and  first  appeared  in  1603.  That  there  were 
manuscript  translations  from  the  Essais  in  cir- 
culation prior  to  1600,  is  attested  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Comwallis,  the  first  part  of  whose  Essayes, 
entered  on  the  same  day  as  Florio's  Montaigne, 
was  published  during  that  year.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal   his  obligations  to   Mon- 

■  June  4,  1600,  "Edward  Blount  entred  for  his  copie 
under  the  handes  of  master  H&rtwell  and  master  m&n 
warden:  The  essaies  of  Michell  Ixird  of  Montaigne 
translated  into  F-ngH^h  b;  John  Florio." 
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taigne,  declaring  him  ''  for  profitable  Recreation 
•  •  .  most  excellent/'  and  adding, ''  whom  though 
I  have  not  bene  so  much  beholding  to  the 
French  as  to  see  in  his  Originally  yet  divers  of 
his  peeces  I  have  seen  translated."  *  The  ap- 
parent excellence  of  these  manuscript  versions 
calls  for  further  comment:  ''they  that  under- 
stand both  languages  say  very  well  done,  and  I 
am  able  to  say  (if  you  will  take  the  word  of 
ignorance)  translated  into  a  stile,  admitting  as 
few  idle  words  as  our  language  will  endure :  It 
is  well  fitted  in  this  new  garment,  and  Mon- 
taigne speaks  now  good  English ;  It  is  done  by 
a  fellow  less  beholding  to  nature  for  his  fortune 
then  witte,  yet  lesser  for  his  face  then  fortune : 
the  truth  is  he  looks  more  like  a  good  fellow, 
then  a  wise  man,  and  yet  hee  is  wise,  beyond 
either  his  fortune  or  education."  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  for  applying  this  descrip- 
tion to  Florio  and  his  work,  and  regarding  it 
as  evidence  that  this  particular  version  was  in 
manuscript  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
century ;  *  though  of  course  such  may  well  have 
been  the  case.  At  any  rate  Comwallis  corrobo- 
rates the  view  that  the  vogue  of  Montaigne 
translation  was  well  under  way  and  had  found 
able  exponents  before  1600. 

>  Essay  12,  "  Of  Censuring."  Cornwallis's  Easayea 
also  were  probably  in  manxiscript  circulation  for  some 
time  before  appearing  in  print,  thus  throwing  the  date  of 
the  Montaigne  truislations  still  earlier. 

*  Cf.  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  "The  Relation  of  Shake- 
speare to  Montaigne/'  Publ.  Mod,  Lang,  A99n,,  x. 
(n.s.)  349-350. 
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Florio  was  in  position  to  advance  materially 
the  popularity  of  Montaigne  in  England.  He 
had  previously  published  various  Italian-Eng- 
lish exercise  books,  and  a  somewhat  pretentious 
Italian-English  dictionary,  The  World  of  Words, 
which  had  appeared  in  1598.  He  had  served 
as  Italian  tutor  for  several  of  the  nobility,  espe- 
cially for  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  whom  he 
recognized  as  his  patron  in  the  dedication  of 
the  dictionary,  and  whose  friendship  and  favor 
had  no  doubt  thrown  him  into  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  a  large  circle  of  litorary  people.^ 
Samuel  Daniel,  for  example,  attests  at  the  same 
time  his  admiration  for  Montaigne  and  his  re- 
gard for  Florio,  in  complimentary  verses  at- 
tached to  the  first  English  edition  of  the  Essays. 
Florio's  work  as  a  translator  scarcely  seems  to- 
day worthy  of  high  commendation.  For  an 
original  that  was  clear  and  limpid  and  unpre- 
tentious, he  substituted  the  awkward,  lumber- 
ing movement  that  characterized  so  much 
Elizabethan  prose,  without  much  of  the  pictu- 
resque vitality  that  often  made  it  great.  He  is 
too  often  the  bombastic  pedant  rather  than  the 
garrulous  skeptic.  But  his  translation  was  the 
first  that  found  its  way  into  print,  and  its  op- 
portune appearance  made  it  the  standard  for 
the  English  people. 

The  essay  appears  to  have  been  an  immensely 
popular  literary  form  just  at  this  time.  Bacon's 
Essays  —  ton  of  them,  at  least  —  appeared  in 
print  in  1597,  and  were  republished  in  1598. 

>  Infra,  p.  281. 
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Augmented  editions  were  published  in  1612 
and  1625.  Throughout  this  work  there  are 
numerous  indications  of  Montaigne's  influence.^ 
Besides  the  edition  of  Comwallis's  Essayea  in 
1600y  ah^ady  noted,  a  second  part  appeared  in 
1601,  and  reprints  were  published  in  1^,  1623, 
1638,  and  1639.  The  Stationers'  Register  adds 
further  testimony,  suppl3ring  the  names  and 
authorship  of  some  works  otherwise  entirely 
unknown.'  On  March  7, 1598,  are  entered  "Di- 
verse sermons  and  tractes  uppon  severall  textes 
wrytten  by  master  Greeneham."  Twenty-three 
titles  are  appended,  several  of  them  significant 
when  compared  with  Montaigne:  namely, 
1,  Of  Anger;  6,  Of  the  Education  of  Children; 
9,  Of  Persevereance ;  10,  Of  the  Meditacon  of 
Deathe;  11,  Of  Justice  and  Just  men;  13,  Of 
Lyinge;  14,  Of  Foolishness;  15,  Of  Hiunilatie 
and  Honour;  18,  Of  Zeale.  Other  entries  ap- 
pear as  follows:  — 

Oct.  9,  1601  —  Eflsayes  by  Master  Robert  Johnson. 

Ai)r.  19,  1608  —  Essayes  politique  and  morall  to 
the  right  honorable  the  Lady  Anne  Harrington. 

Oct.  17,  1608  —  Aphorismes  Civil  and  militarie 
amplified  with  authorities  and  exemplified  with  history 
out  of  the  first  Quarteme  of  Ffraimciss  Guichiardini.' 

*  Infra,  p.  276  •g. 

*  ThiB  list  of  Essays  is  compiled  by  F.  Dieckow,  John 
Flario*8  englvBhe  Ueoer$eUung  der  EssaU  Montaigne*§ 
und  Lord  BtMcon'a,  Ben  Jonson't  und  Robert  Burion*8 
VerhaUniss  gu  Montaigne,  Strassburg,  1903. 

'  Gmcdardini  is  mentioned  as  a  favorite  historian  of 
Montaigne  (EseaiBf  bk.  ii,  essay  10),  and  Comwallis 
(essayl5,  "Of  Essais  and  Bookes"). 
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Dec.  23,  1614  —  An  Essay  or  rather  an  Encomium 
...*  sadnes  written  by  Sir  William  Comewallis  Kni^t 
with  his  observations  upon  the  life  of  Julian  the 


Apostate. 

June  10,   1616  —  Essayes  of  certaine  Paradoxes. 

Sept.  13,  1619  —  Essaies  upon  the  five  sences  by 
Richard  Brathwaite. 

Mar.  29,  1620  —  A  discourse  against  flattery  and 
of  Rome  with  fkeaies. 

May  31,  1621  —  Ahandfull  of  Essaies  or  Imperfect 
offers  by  William  Mason. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  data,  a  somewhat 
detailed  consideration  of  the  work  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  Bacon  appears  to  be  the  only  avail- 
able means  of  estimating  how  far  the  influence 
of  Montaigne  may  have  operated  in  this  literary 
fashion.  This  involves  the  supposition  that 
what  was  true  of  such  permanent  and  influen- 
tial products  might  also  be  the  case,  in  more 
mechanical  fashion,  among  the  lesser  attempts. 

Comwallis,  apart  from  the  tribute  paid  Mon- 
taigne in  the  dedication  of  his  EssayeSy  and  the 
adulatory  mention  of  the  French  work  and  its 
translation  in  Essay  12,  *'  Of  Censuring,"  has  no 
less  than  six  other  direct  references  to  this 
source  of  his,  scattered  through  the  Essayes, 
Of  them  all,  however,  the  one  already  partly 
quoted  offers  the  most  explicit  estimate  of 
Montaigne^s  work,  as  Comwallis  viewed  it 
through  the  medium  of  translation.  "  But  his 
Authour,"  he  says  further  of  the  unknown 
translator,  '^speakes  nobly,  honestly,  and  wisely, 
with  little  method,  but  with  much  judgement: 
Learned  hee  was,  and  often  showes  it,  but  with 
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such  a  happinesse,  as  his  owne  following  is  not 
disgraced  by  his  own  reading:  He  speakes 
freely,  and  yet  wisely;  Censures,  and  deter- 
mines many  things  ludicially,  and  yet  forces 
you  not  to  attention  with  a  hem,  and  a  spitting 
Exordium;  In  a  word  he  hath  made  Morrall 
Philosophy  speake  couragiously ,  and  in  steede  of 
her  gowne,  given  her  an  Armour;  hee  hath  put 
Pedanticall  Schollerisme  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  manifest,  that  learning  mingled  with 
Nobilitie,  shines  most  clearly."  In  Essay  45, 
"  Of  Essaies  and  Bookes,"  Comwallis  goes  even 
farther  in  acknowledging  himself  a  literary  dis- 
ciple of  Montaigne  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  with  the  difference  naturally  arising 
from  his  own  inferior  ability.  He  says:  ''I 
Hold  neither  Plutarches,  nor  none  of  these 
ancient  short  manner  of  writings,  nor  Mon- 
taignes,  nor  such  of  this  latter  time  to  be  rightly 
tearmed  Essayes,  for  though  they  be  short, 
yet  they  are  strong,  and  able  to  endure  the 
sharpest  triall :  but  mine  are  Essayes,  who  am 
but  newly  bound  Prentise  to  the  Inquisition  of 
Knowledge,  and  use  these  papers  as  a  Painters 
boy  a  board,  that  is  trying  to  bring  his  hand 
and  his  fancy  acquainted." 

The  other  direct  references  in  the  Essayes^ 
while  they  show  high  regard  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, modify  slavish  adulation  consid- 
erably by  independent  thinking.  Comwallis 
expresses  agreement  with  Montaigne  in  three 
essays.  In  Essay  33,  "  Of  Silence  and  Secrecy," 
he  says :  ''  Montaignia  likes  not  the  protesting 
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this,  nor  I  to  say  so,  for  I  would  not  have 
uttered  so  much,  but  for  the  thmg  it  is  a  safe 
and  an  honest  principle/' 

At  the  close  of  Essay  35,  "  Of  Traps  for 
Fame,"  Comwallis  classes  himself  with  Mon- 
taigne in  the  use  of  personal  experience  and 
mention,  —  another  evidence  of  discipleship. 

"And  even  for  Montania  and  myself e  (whom  in 
these  matters  of  excuse  I  may  safely  ioyne  with  mee) 
though  wee  doe  sometimes  mention  ourselves,  yet  are 
we  not  to  be  suspected  of  intrapping  Fame :  we  allow 
men  in  their  lives  to  build  their  Tombes,  and  wee 
allow  charity  to  set  the  first  Letters  of  their  names 
upon  the  Gownes  and  Coates  they  give  in  almes, 
shall  it  not  be  lawfull  then  for  us  to  build  our  Tombra 
in  our  Papers  ?  and  to  weare  our  names  in  our  labours  ? 
Yes  surely,  it  cannot  be  denied  us,  they  are  our  children, 
which  if  they  resemble  us,  it  is  not  a  thing  monstrous, 
but  pleasing  and  naturall/' 

A  minor  commendation  appears  in  Essay  46, 
'*The  Instruments  of  a  Statesman":  "I  like 
nothing  better  in  Montaigne,  then  his  desire  of 
knowing  Brutus  private  actions,  wishing  more 
to  know  what  he  did  in  his  tent,  ..." 

In  two  instances  Comwallis  sets  forth  his 
opinion  in  opposition  to  that  expressed  by 
Montaigne.  In  Essay  26,  '*  Of  Affection,"  he 
says:  "Yet  I  go  not  with  Montangnia,  who  in 
Essay  of  cruelty,  bribes  wit  to  take  part  with 
commiseration  so  extreamely  and  so  womanish, 
as  not  to  indurethe  death  of  birdes  and  beasts." 
Essay  35,  "  Of  Traps  for  Fame,"  offers  this 
criticism:  ''Montania,  in  his  observations  upon 
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GsBsar/  deales  somewhat  too  indifferently  with 
his  taxers,  for  this  alleadging  a  proverbe,  .  .  ." 
In  addition  to  these  references  to  Montaigne 
by  name,  the  Essayes  fairly  teem  with  echoes 
of  the  frenchman's  thought.  It  is  true  that 
both  men  express  devotion  to  the  same  classic 
authors,  and,  being  both  well  read  in  such 
material,  may  easily  have  drawn  from  it  similar 
thought  and  suggestion.  It  is  further  true  that 
specific  parallels  in  phrasing  are  very  rare,  and 
that  the  philosophical  point  of  view  of  the  two 
men  is  radically  different.  Yet,  with  Com- 
wallis's  enthusiastic  confession  of  admiration 
before  us,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  attrib- 
uting much  of  the  parallelism  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  Montaigne.  There  is  scarcely  an 
essay  that  does  not  suggest  him.  For  example, 
in  Essay  1,  "Of  Resolution,"  Comwallis  con- 
demns men's  changeable  opinions,  declares  him- 
self affected  chiefly  by  Seneca  and  Plato,'  con- 
fesses that  he  talks  most  of  himself,  states  that 
he  has  few  friends  and  holds  few  worthy  of  that 
nearness,  advises  against  dependence  on  out- 
ward luster,  and  expresses  his  contempt  for 
death.  In  Essay  2,  "  Of  Advise,'*  he  urges  men 
to  accept  the  advice  drawn  from  experience, 
commends  an  education  that  prepares  men  for 

^a.  Montaigne,  bk.  ii,  essay  34,  —  "Observations 
concerning  the  means  to  warre  after  the  manner  of  Julius 


'Montaigne  acknowledges  chief  indebtedness  to 
Seneca  and  Plutarch.  Plutarch's  Lives  are  discussed 
at  lenirth  and  warmly  praised  by  Comwallis  in  Essay  15, 
"  Of  the  Observation  and  Use  of  Things." 
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an  active  life,  and  enjoins  moderation  upon  aU, 
especially  the  young.  Essay  4,  "  Of  Suspition," 
notes  that  the  dependents  of  princes  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Essay  5,  "  Of  Love,"  exalts  the 
choicest  afifection  of  man  for  man  (Montaigne's 
"friendship*')  above  man's  love  for  woman. 

Similar  reflections  of  the  characteristic 
thoughts  of  Montaigne  continue  throughout  the 
book.  Thus  Essay  32,  "Of  Feare,"  discusses 
the  common  efifects  of  fear  on  the  imagination, 
notes  that  the  acts  of  other  creatures  are  bound 
by  nature,  while  those  of  man  are  free,  parallels 
Montaigne's  famous  discussions  of  death  in  insist- 
ing that  the  fear  is  more  terrible  than  the  fact, 
and  includes  a  discussion  of  oracles  and  prognos- 
tications. Essay  43,  "  Of  Vanitie,"  makes  light 
of  rhetoric  for  its  own  sake,  condemning  over- 
much speaking  and  advising  a  happy  mean 
between  speech  and  silence;  reminds  us  that 
naked  men  are  much  alike,  hence  it  is  wrong 
to  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes  and  foolish  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  fashions ;  notes  the  hypoc- 
risy of  good  deeds  done  for  glory,  and  declares 
that  the  rewards  of  fame  are  lean. 

The  similarity  of  illustrations  used  by  the 
two  essayists  would  be  especially  striking, 
except  for  the  fact  that  these  are  usually  com- 
monplaces, available  to  any  one  who  cared 
to  use  them.  Of  this  type,  perhaps,  is  the  story 
of  the  man  about  to  be  hanged,  who  feared 
that  the  rope  would  tickle  his  neck.* 

*  Comwallis,  essay  39,  "  Of  Concert " ;  Montaigne, 
bk.  i,  essay  40. 
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The  mental  attitude  of  the  two  essayists  is 
essentially  different.  Even  in  the  discussions 
of  more  practical  matters,  Comwallis  takes 
positive  opinions  and  usually  presents  but  one 
side  of  the  question.  In  the  higher  considera- 
tions of  philosophy  he  is  still  less  a  Pyrrhonist, 
appearing  often  as  the  ardent  champion  of 
what  seems  to  him  the  better  view.  Thus,  in 
Essay  26,  "  Of  Affection,''  and  Essay  36,  "  Of 
Knowledge,"  discussing  the  relation  of  reason 
and  affection,  — a  subject  treated  at  length  in 
Montaigne's  '*  Apology  for  Raymond  Sebond," — 
Comwallis  writes  as  the  confirmed  Platonist, 
and  disposes  of  all  skepticism  from  that  point 
of  view.  Another  distinction  in  views  is  often 
manifest.  The  Puritanical  bent  of  his  day 
often  operates  in  Comwallis  to  set  up  a  greater 
seriousness  and  stricter  moral  standard  in  his 
treatment.  Thus  in  Essay  45,  ''  Of  Essaies  and 
Bookes,"  he  goes  farther  than  Montaigne  in 
condemning  the  fictions  of  poetry,  and  estimates 
various  pieces  of  literature  almost  solely  for 
the  lessons  they  teach.  In  the  discussions  of 
Reason  and  Affection  already  mentioned,  he 
exalts  man  much  more  than  Montaigne  does; 
and  in  Essay  43,  "  Of  Vanitie,"  he  vigorously 
opposes  suicide  as  a  cowardly  thing. 

With  all  his  independence  of  attitude,  how- 
ever, and  despite  the  fact  that  he  developed 
many  ideas  entirely  without  suggestion  from 
Montaigne,  Comwallis  bears  every  indication 
of  having  depended  much  on  the  fragmentary 
translations  that  he  praises.    Titles,  it  is  true. 
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are  not  often  significant  in  this  tjrpe  of  litera- 
ture, but  the  following  list  from  Comwallis 
may  add  a  trifle  in  substantiating  his  vital 
relation  to  Montaigne:  6,  Of  Friendship  and 
Pactions;  8,  Of  Praise  and  Glorie;  18,  Of 
Sleepe;  32,  Of  Feare;  41,  Of  Sorrow;  42,  Of 
Solitarinesse  and  Company;  43,  Of  Vanitie; 
44,  Of  Vaine  Glory ;  45,  Of  Essaies  and  Bookes ; 
47,  Of  Words;  49,  Of  Flattery,  Dissimulation, 
and  Lying.  All  these  subjects  had  been  utilized 
by  Montaigne. 

For  the  indebtedness  of  Bacon's  Essays  to 
Montaigne  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  There 
was  so  much  difiference  in  the  personality  of 
the  two  men,  so  diverse  an  aim  and  style  in 
their  development  of  the  same  literary  form, 
that  such  influences  as  do  appear  are  not  likely 
to  be  very  patent.  Both  men,  indeed,  repre- 
sented the  breakdown  of  scholasticism.*  But 
in  one  the  result  was  an  introspective  sort  of 
doubt;  in  the  other  arose  a  new  system  of 
dogmatism  in  practical  affairs.  Montaigne 
looks  deep  and  only  wonders;  Bacon  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  surface  and  advises.  Montaigne 
uses  the  essay  as  an  ever  shifting,  ever  growing 
medium  for  the  expression  of  his  vagrant  skep- 
ticism ;  Bacon  treats  it  as  a  refined  and  polished 
commonplace  book,  full  of  pithy  phrasing  of 
practical   advice*    Under   such   circumstances, 

*  Cf .  the  discussion  and  comparison  of  these  two  men 
in  F.  Dieckow,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  7^80;  and  in  an  article, 
''Montaigne  und  Bacon, '^ in  Archiv  fiir  das  Stud,  der 
neueren  Sprachen  und  LiU,,  xxxi.  (1862). 
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influence  must  be  sought  chiefly  in  similarity 
of  views,  with  such  similarity  of  phrasing  as 
the  difference  in  manner  permits.  One  must 
always  remember,  of  course,  that  both  men 
were  well  read  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
and  might  at  any  time  draw  from  a  common 
source. 

There  is  but  one  place  in  Bacon's  Essays 
where  Montaigne  is  mentioned  by  name,  — 
the  first  essay,  on  "  Truth.'*  Here  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  ''If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that 
a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  to  say  as  that  he  is 
brave  towards  God  and  a  coward  towards  men. 
For  a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man."  ^ 
In  the  same  essay,  however,  there  occurs  a 
reference  which  seems  most  probably  to  have 
pointed  at  Montaigne.  Bacon  has  been  speak- 
ing of  certain  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who, 
as  he  puts  it,  delighted  in  ''giddiness  and  un- 
fixed belief."  Then  he  adds,  "And  though  the 
sects  of  philosophers  of  that  kind  be  gone, 
yet  there  remain  certain  discoursing  wits, 
which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be 
not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of 
the  ancients."  *  A  few  minor  parallels  have 
been  suggested  between  this  first  essay  of 
Bacon's  and  certain  statements  in  Montaigne, 
but  they  are  without  significance. 

In  Bacon's  eighth  essay,  "Of  Marriage  and 

'  Bacon's  Essays,  ed.  Rejmolds,  p.  8.  The  quotation 
is  derived  from  Montaigne,  bk.  ii,  essay  18.  These, 
and  other  parallels  from  Bacon  are  cited  by  Dieckow, 
op.  cU.,  pp.  60-80. 

'  Essays,  ed.  dt.,  p.  5. 
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Single  Life,"  there  is  possibly  another  thrust, 
mildly  satirical  in  spirit,  at  Montaigne  and  his 
doctrine.  "  The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a 
single  life,"  says  Bacoo,  "is  liberty,  especially 
in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds, 
which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint  as  they 
will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters 
to  be  bonds  and  shackles."'  Bacon  may  well 
have  had  in  mind  Montaigne's  statement  con- 
cerning marriage  in  the  fifth  essay  of  the  Third 
Book.    The  passage  is  rendered  by  Florio;  — 

"It '  is  now  a  clayes  found  moat  fit  or  commodioua 
for  simple  mindes  and  popular  spirits  whom  dainties, 
curiosity,  and  idlenes  do  not  so  much  trouble.  Lj- 
uentioua  humours,  debauabed  rx>nceits  (as  are  mine) 
who  hate  ail  manner  of  duties,  bondea,  or  observances 
are  not  so  fit,  so  proper,  and  so  suitable  for  it. 

"  El  mihi  dutce  magis  resohdo  vivere  coUo. 

"  Sweeter  it  is  to  me,  with  loose  necke  to  live  free."' 

Id  approaching  the  vaguer  consideration  of 
thought-resemblance,  it  is  worth  while  to  liat 
the  more  striiting  similarities  in  titles.  They 
are  as  foUowa:  — 
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27,  Of  Friendship  I 

48,  Of     Followers     and  [  1-27,  De  I'Amitifi. 
Friends.  i 

I  1-22,   De  la  coustume  et 

39,  Of  Custome  and  Edu-  I         de  ne  changer  aifl6- 

cation.  "S  ment  une  loy  receue. 

1-49,  E)es  coustumes  an- 

l,         ciennea. 

'Marriage. 
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42,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 
52,  Of    Ceremonies    and 
Respects. 

7,  Of  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren. 


1,  Of  Truth. 

64,  Of  Vain  Glory. 
58,  Of     Vicissitude 
ThincpB. 


of 
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1-57,  De  Taage. 
I'13,  Ceremonie  de  I'en- 
treveue  des  Rois. 
f  11-37,  De  la  ressemblance 
des  enfans  aux  pdres. 
II-8,  De  Taffection    des 
l^         P^res  aux  enfants. 

{1-9,  Des  menteura. 
11-18,  Du  desmentir. 
III-9,  De  la  vanity. 
II-l,  De  Tinoonstance  de 
nos  actions. 


The  list  of  passages  where  Bacon  parallels 
the  thought  of  Montaigne,  and  uses  decidedly 
similar  phraseology,  is  a  very  large  one.  Most 
important  among  them  are  those  in  which 
a  train  of  thought,  pm^ued  by  Bacon  in  some 
one  essay,  may  be  traced  back,  point  by  point, 
to  various  parts  of  Montaigne's  work.  Ex- 
cellent examples  of  this  are  found  in  Bacon's 
treatment  of  the  fear  of  death  in  Essay  2,  "  Of 
Death  " ;  and  in  his  discussion  of  the  mastery 
of  habit,  m  Essay  39, ''  Of  Custom  and  Educa- 
tion." ^  Other  instances  of  parallel  thought  with 
reasonably  close  parallel  in  language  occur  in 
discussion  of  points  like  these:  1,  The  good- 
ness we  have  made  a  habit  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  natural  in  us;  2,  Whatever  is 
somewhere  won  is  somewhere  lost;  3,  CSvil 
war  is  the  heat  of  fever;  foreign  war,  the  heat 
of   healthful   exercise;    4,   The   imposture  of 


*  See  parallels  in  appendix  C. 
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prophecies.  If  similarity  of  expression  should 
Dot  be  insisted  upon,  a  host  of  similar  ideas 
might  be  collected  from  the  two  authors,  some 
of  them  from  among  their  favorite  contentions. 
For  example:  Be  liberal  to  children  lest  you 
force  them  into  crime ;  State  advancement 
removes  a  man  from  personal  freedom;  Travel 
early  and  learn  foreign  languages;  Kings  have 
little  food  for  ambition,  but  much  for  fear; 
It  is  spirit  rather  than  numbers  that  counts  in 
an  army.  That  the  two  men  often  use  the 
same  citations  from  the  ancients,  or  illustrate 
with  similar  examples,  is  much  less  significant. 
The  conclusion  of  it  all  would  be  that  Bacon 
knew  the  work  of  Montaigne,  found  it  a  fruitful 
source  for  ideas,  and  followed  the  views  it 
expresses  only  so  far  as  the  innate  diEFerenoes 
of  the  two  men  permitted. 

In  his  connection  with  Shakespeare,  Mon- 
taigne has  become  the  prey  of  the  confirmed 
source-hunters  who  are  always  enrolled  in  the 
service  of  that  poet.  So  ardent  has  been  the 
search  for  parallels,  as  to  call  forth  what  seems 
to  be  a  clever  literary  forgery.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  preserved  a  volume  of  the  1603 
edition  of  Florio's  MontaigTie,  containing  what 
has  often  been  pronounced  a  genuine  autograph 
of  William  Shakespeare,  together  with  certain 
references  which  correspond  to  Shakespearean 
passages.'  Modem  scholarship,  however,  re- 
fuses to  take  this  seriously,  and  no  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  it.    The  identification  of 


'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  i 


"John  Florio." 
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Hamlet  with  Montaigne,  whether  as  a  plain 
attack  on  the  Frenchman's  skepticism/  or  as 
a  criticism  of  him  because  he  '' preached  the 
rights  of  natm^  whilst  yet  clinging  to  dogmatic 
tenets/' '  has  given  occupation  to  several 
theorists;  while  others  go  farther  and  hold 
Shakespeare  indebted  to  Montaigne  for  prac- 
tically all  the  excellence  of  the  drajoias.  Lately, 
a  more  reasonable  attitude  has  been  taken, 
sifting  the  data  gathered  by  these  enthusiasts 
and  giving  it  a  fair  interpretation.'  For  the 
present  study  it  remains  only  to  draw  from 
the  material  ofifered  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  and  the  general  lines  of  prob- 
ability attending  them. 

The  externals  are  soon  disposed  of.  Shake- 
speare, like  Florio,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  having  dedicated  to  him 
both  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  1593,  and  the 
Lucrece,  in  1594.  Florio  entered  Southamp- 
ton's employ  as  early  as  1589,  and  might  in  all 
probability  have  been  on  familiar  terms  with 
Shakespeare  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Thus 
the  first  drafts  of  his  translations  would  fall 
into  the  dramatist's  hands,  or,  earlier  still, 
Florio  might  have  directed  Shakespeare's  notice 
to  other  men's  attempts  at  translating  Mon- 
taigne, — attempts  which  were  inspiring  Florio 
himself  to  make  a  similar  efifort. 

>  Cf .  G.  F.  Stedefeld,  Hamlet :  tin  Tendentdrama  Shake- 
speare's geaen  die  ekeptiache  und  koemopolitieche  Welian- 
echauung  dee  Michel  de  Montaigne.     Berlin,  1871. 

'  Cf .  Jacob  Feis,  Shakepere  and  Montaigne.  London, 
1884.  *  Cf .  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  op,  cii. 
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There  is  one  parallel  between  Shakespeare 
and  Montaigne  of  which  there  is  entire  cer- 
tainty, and  it  is  Florio's  translation  that  is 
followed.  The  resemblance  in  question,  pointed 
out  within  two  centuries  after  its  appearance/ 
is  between  Gonzalo's  description  of  an  ideal 
commonwealth,  in  the  second  act  of  The  Tempest, 
and  a  portion  of  the  essay,  '^  Of  the  Caniballes." 
Gonzalo  says :  — 

''I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation :  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty." 

The  version  of  Florio,  which  Shakespeare  has 
followed  faithfully,  reads:  "It  is  a  nation, 
would  I  answer  Plato,  that  hath  no  kinde  of 
traffike,  no  knowledge  of  Letters,  no  intelligence 
of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of 
politike  superioritie ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches 
or  of  povertie;  no  contracts,  no  successions, 
no  partitions,  no  occupation  but  idle;  no 
respect  of  kindred,  but  common,  no  appareU 
but  naturall,  no  manuring  of  lands;  no  use 
of  wine,  corne,  or  mettle." '     Shakespeare,  in 

^  Cf .  CapeU,  Notes  and  Varwus  Readings,  London, 
1781,pt.  iv,  p.  63. 

>  Florio's  Montaigne,  bk.  i,  essay  30;  Tudor  Transla- 
tions, i.  222. 
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his  ''all  men  idle,  all/'  has  obviously  followed 
and  misinterpreted  Florio's  ambiguous  render- 
ing, ''no  occupation  but  idle/'  for  the  original 
"nulles  occupations  qu'oysifves." 

The  works  of  the  two  men  offer  no  other  par- 
allel so  nearly  perfect  as  this.  Parallelism  of 
thought  is  of  course  frequent,  but  usually 
occurs  when  one  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
is  uttering  some  of  the  commonplaces  about 
death  and  Stoicism,  or  the  mysterious  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  life.  Only  occasionally 
is  there  a  resemblance  of  phraseology  so  strik- 
ing as  to  catch  one's  attention.  On  these 
occasional  instances  and  on  some  groupings 
of  parallels,  much  of  the  further  argument  for 
indebtedness  rests.  For  instance,  in  a  very 
few  pages  of  Florio's  version  of  the  nineteenth 
essay  of  the  First  Book,  "That  to  Philosophize 
is  to  learn  how  to  die,"  there  are  at  least  five 
passages^  expressive  of  Stoicism,  which  are 
fairly  well  paralleled  in  Shakespeare;  one  in 
Lear,  one  in  Hamlet,  and  thi^  in  Julius 
CcBsar.  Two  other  Stoic  passages  in  this  last 
play,  as  well  as  one  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  show  considerable  similarity  to  other 
passages  in  Florio.  In  the  Hamlet  passage, 
the  parallel  from  Montaigne  goes  a  long  way 
toward  clearing  up  a  doubtful  line  in  the  folio : 
"since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves, 
what  is't  to  leave  betimes?"*  The  corre- 
sponding sentences,  as  rendere  1  by  Florio,  read : 
"Moreover,   no   man   dies   before   his   houre. 

0       *  See  appendix  C.  '  HanUet,  act  v,  so.  2. 
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The  time  you  leave  behind  was  no  more  youra 
than  that  which  was  before  your  birth, 
concemeth  you  no  more," 

More  characteristically  Montaigne's  are  the 
ideas  concerning  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
life,  assembled  in  the  speech  of  consolation  by 
the  disguised  Duke  to  Claudio  in  Measure 
for  Measure.  Every  turn  of  his  remarks  may 
be  paralleled  reasonably  well  with  passages  in 
Florio.  though  some  of  the  thoughts  are  far 
too  commonplace  to  afford  valuable  evidence. 
Of  the  others,  eight  in  number,  one  shows 
resemblance  to  another  passage  in  the  nine- 
teenth essay  of  the  First  Book,  already  men- 
tioned ;  while  six  find  parallels  within  the  limits 
of  one  essay,  "The  Apology  for  Raymond 
LSebond,'"  and  the  other  in  the  essay  imme- 
diately following  this.  In  this  same  "  Apology," 
moreover,  appear  possible  sources  for  other 
Shakespearean  passages,  — one  in  Lear,  one 
the  familiar  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on" 
in  the  already  obligated  Tempest,  and  another 
even  the  famous  soliloquy  of  Hamlet.'  Not 
indeed  in  the  particular  passage  of  Florio  noted 
in  the  last  connection,  but  only  two  or  three 
pages  before  it,  there  are  two  sentences  which 
may  go  far  to  explain  the  much  talked-of  mixed 
metaphor  in  the  soliloquy:  — 

"  —  take  up  annB  against  a  eea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them." 


yoviB       I 
and      J 
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The  passage  from  Montaigne  reads:  — 

"Yet  I  Bometimes  suffer  my  selfe  by  starts  to  be 
surprised  with  the  pinchiogs  of  these  unpleasant 
conceits,  which  whilst  I  arm  my  selfe  to  expell  or 
wrestle  aeainst  them  assaile  and  beate  mee.  Loe 
here  another  huddle  or  tide  of  mischiefe  that  upon 
the  neck  of  the  former  came  rushing  upon  me." 

It  is  not  without  reAson  that  so  many  men 
have  been  impressed  by  the  resemblance  between 
Hamlet  and  Montaigne.  The  wavering,  in- 
conclu.sive  operations  of  the  Dane's  mind  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  Pyrrhonistic  specu- 
lations of  the  French  essayist,  and  the  objects 
of  their  consideration  are  often  identical.  Both, 
for  instance,  concerned  themselves  with  the 
conflict  of  the  reason  and  the  will,  discussing 
it  under  simQar  subdivisions  and  with  notably 
similar  phraseology,  A  number  of  good  paral- 
lels have  been  cited  in  tiiis  connection,  two  in 
praise  of  reason,  one  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  praising  rashness,  and  a  fourth 
advising  against  the  delay  that  comes  from 
balancing  reasons  against  each  other.' 

These  are  only  a  few  most  probable  specimens 
from  the  numerous  supposed  parallels  that  have 
been  suggested.  In  a  case  like  this,  accumu- 
lation is  itself  a  kind  of  proof,  and  the  peculiar 
facility  for  grouping  which  these  examples  show, 
further  heightens  their  value.  Moreover,  the 
plays  concerned  are  in  every  case  those  which 
Shakespeare  criticism  is  now  agreed  in  placing 
at  such  times  that  they  might  well  be  iuflu- 


See  appendix  C. 
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enced  by  the  preliminary  manuscripts  or  final 
printed  version  of  the  transIatioD  of  Montaigne. 
At  the  best,  they  show  us  Shakespeare  only  as 
the  dramatist,  always  seeking  material,  and 
adapting,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from 
a  great  storehouse  like  the  Bssais,  views  and 
expressions  which  seem  consistent  with  his 
characters.  The  expressions  are  revitalized 
with  a  new  conciseness  and  poetic  quality,  but 
the  opinions  of  the  real  Shakespeare  remain,  as 
usual,  in  the  backgroimd. 

The  indebtedness  of  Jonson  to  Montaigne  is 
apparently  to  be  sought  in  the  Timber  rather 
than  in  his  dramas.  In  these  casual  thoughts 
of  his,  concerned  usually  with  the  life  of  man 
on  its  literary  or  artistic  side,  and  largely  free 
from  all  idea  of  dictation  to  men,  there  is  much 
more  resemblance  to  the  general  manner  of 
Montaigne  than  the  E.i.'iays  of  Bacon  afford. 
Jonson  confessed  hinLself  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Bacon's  style,  and  was  greatly  influenced  by 
it.  His  knowledge  and  recognition  of  Mon- 
taigne seem  no  less  certain.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  two  valuable  books  in  this 
connectioD,  one  a  copy  of  the  1603  edition  of 
Florio's  Montaigne,  containing  what  is  regarded 
as  a  genuine  signature  of  Jonson ;  the  other  an 
autograph  copy  of  Jonson's  Volpone,  presented 
to  John  Florio,  whom  he  salutes  as  "the  ayde 
of  his  Muses."  In  this  same  play,  VolpoM, 
acted  in  1605  and  printed  two  years  later,  there 
is  a  striking  bit  of  evidence  regarding  the 
tendency   then  prevailing  in  England  to  ap- 
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propriate  the  material  of  Montaigne's  EssaiSf 
as  found  in  Fiorio.  In  the  third  act,  second 
scene,  Lady  Politick  Would-be,  speaking  of 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  says :  — 

''All  our  English  writers, 
I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  the  Italian, 
WiU  deign  to  steal  out  of  this  author,  mainly; 
Almost  as  much  as  from  Montaigni^." 

The  idea  Jonson  had  of  Montaigne's  relation 
to  other  essayists  is  indicated  in  a  passage  of 
the  Timber,  or  Discoveries:  *  — 

"Some  that  turn  over  all  books,  and  are  equally 
searching  in  all  papers,  that  write  out  of  what  they 
presently  find  or  meet,  without  choice ;  by  which  means 
it  happens,  that  what  they  have  discredited  and  im- 
pugned in  one  week,  they  have  before  or  i^ter  extolled 
the  same  in  another.  Such  are  all  the  essayists,  even 
their  master  Montaigne." 

Jonson's  debt  to  Montaigne  is  similar  to  that 
of  Bacon.  There  was  no  discipleship,  no  iden- 
tity of  philosophical  position.  If  he  borrowed, 
it  was  merely  chance  suggestions,  occasional 
ideas,  with  or  without  an  attendant  similarity 
in  phrasing.  Only  a  few  of  the  titles  of  sul>- 
divisions  in  the  Timber  correspond  to  the  elu- 
sive essay  subjects  of  Montaigne ;  for  instance : 
1,  Fortune;  4,  Fame;  15,  Reputation  in  Coun- 
sel; 38,  Difference  of  Scholar  and  Pedant; 
57,  Eloquence;  62,  Memory;  74,  Knowledge; 
84,  The  Place  of  Princes.  Nearly  all  the  ap- 
parent borrowings  of  thought,  attended  by 
similarity  of  language,  are  of  the  type  of  com- 

*  Jonson,  Work$,  ed.  Qifford-Cunningham,  ix.  168. 
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monplaces,  which  an  omnivorouE  reader  like  Jon- 
son  might  have  picked  up  from  many  eources. 
One  of  them  alone  would  carry  no  weight:  in 
the  accumulation  there  is  coneiderable  prob- 
ability. Thus  Jonson  speaks  of  the  soul,  Florio 
of  the  mind,  as  entangling  herself  in  her  own 
works,  like  the  silkworm.'  Both  tell  how 
princes  learn  one  art  well ;  namely,  that  of  horse- 
manship, because  horses  are  no  flatterers  and 
would  as  soon  throw  prince  as  groom.  Mon- 
taigne gives  this  on  the  authority  of  Cameades. 
Both  tell  the  same  story  of  the  musician's 
answer  to  the  king,  but  the  chance  of  indebted- 
ness is  lessened,  since  Jonson  names  Alexander 
as  the  monarch,  and  Montaigne  mentions 
Philip.  They  have  the  same  account  of  men 
whose  eloquence  increases  with  their  anger, 
but  again  Jonson  mentions  no  names,  while 
Montaigne  states  what  is  reported  of  Severus 
Cassiua.  Other  parallels  worthy  of  note  are 
those  regarding  the  relation  of  monarchs  to 
their  counseUors,  and  the  easy  roads  that  should 
be  provided  to  education.  Indeed,  half  a  score 
of  commonplaces  may  be  collected,'  in  which 

*  Sw  appendix  C  Tor  thia  and  other  paraUela. 

'  Dieckow.  op.  cit.,  p.  87  «g.  noU«  the  following: 
(1)  undue  eagprness  (or  reaulta  only  hinders  ub;  (2)  it  la 
wrong  to  elevate  one's  self  by  decrying  of.here;  (3)  old 
age  is  &  disease;  (4)  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  differs  from 
that  of  the  bar;  (5)  the  coodemnation  of  1y>>>^;  (6)  men 
turn  to  learning  only  for  material  gain ;  (7)  nches  bring 
only  care  and  anxiety;  (8J  do  not  assume  virtue  only 
to  be  seen  of  men;  (9)  distance  seems  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view  of  men  and  things;  (10)  the  relation  of 
poetry  and  philosopliy. 
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Jonson  takes  a  view  mentioned  by  Montaigne; 
but  these  were  equally  accessible  to  both  men 
in  the  classics,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  experi- 
ence. 

A  year  after  Jonson's  Volpone,  another 
dramatist,  John  Marston,  perhaps  makes  al- 
lusion to  one  of  the  most  striking  notions 
expressed  by  Montaigne.  In  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  Parasitaster  (1606),  Zucconi 
exclaims:  ''0  Heaven  I  that  God  ixisde  for  a 
man  no  other  means  of  procreation  and  main- 
taining the  world  peopled  but  by  women! 
0 !  that  we  could  increase  like  roses,  by  being 
slipp'd  one  from  another,  —  or  like  flies,  pro- 
create with  blowing,  or  any  other  way  than  by 
a  woman."  This  attitude  of  mind  is  expressed 
at  great  length  in  the  fifth  essay  of  Montaigne's 
Third  Book. 

To  a  man  of  such  varied  interests  and  broad 
culture  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Montaigne's 
Essais  must  have  afforded  intense  delight, 
especially  because  of  their  message  of  individ- 
uality and  free  thought.  Raleigh  may  well 
have  known  these  essays  in  the  ori^nal;  but 
the  translation  of  Florio,  with  its  attendant 
wave  of  popularity,  appeared  in  England  almost 
contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  his  long 
imprisonment,  thus  providing,  in  his  enforced 
idleness,  fresh  impetus  along  some  of  Mon- 
taigne's favorite  lines  of  thought.  Of  this 
result  we  can  be  positive;  for  Raleigh's  little 
treatise,  The  Skeptick,  written  sometime  dur- 
ing his  incarceration,  is  merely  an  exposition  of 
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Pyrrhonism  along  the  same  lines,  with  the 
same  illustrations,  and  almost  in  the  same 
phraseology  as  that  of  Montaigne  in  his  "Apology 
for  Raymond  Sebond."  Raleigh's  explanation 
of  the  Skeptick's  position  is  almost  identical 
with  the  definition  of  P3m-honism  given  and 
apparently  approved  by  the  essayist.  "The 
Skeptick,"  sajrs  Raleigh,'  "doth  neither  aflSrm, 
neither  deny  any  Position,  but  doubteth  of  it, 
and  opposeth  his  Reasons  against  that  which 
is  afiirmed  or  denied,  to  justify  his  not  consent- 
ing." ^  Montaigne  had  said:  "That  ignorance, 
which  knoweth,  judgeth,  and  condemneth  it 
selfe,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance:  For,  to 
be  so,  she  must  altogether  be  ignorant  of  her 
selfe.  So  that  the  profession  of  the  Pyrrhonians 
is  ever  to  waver,  to  doubt  and  to  enquire ;  never 
to  be  assured  of  anything,  nor  to  take  any 
warrant  of  himself."  ' 

In  supporting  his  approval  of  skepticism, 
Raleigh  makes  much  of  two  lines  of  argument: 
—  one,  that  sense  impressions  vary  with  the 
individual  and  are  therefore  unreliable;  the 
other,  that  the  belief  in  man^s  great  mental 
superiority  over  beasts  is  unfounded.  '♦There 
are  abundant  parallels  to  show  that  in  both  of 
these  he  is  closely  following  Montaigne.*  Under 
the  first  consideration,  both  men,  in  very  similar 
terms,  note  that  objects  assume  new  shades  of 
color  in  the  sight  of  men  variously  afflicted; 
that  the  shape  of  eyes  afifects  the  apparent 

»  Raleigh,  Works,  ed.  Birch,  1751,  ii.  331. 

'  Florio,  op.  cit.,  ii.  207.  •  See  appendix  C. 
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shape  of  objects ;  that  the  size  and  form  of  the 
ear-passages  affect  conceptions  of  sound.  Both 
call  attention  to  conflicting  impressions  transh 
mitted  by  different  senses,  illustrating  this  by 
perspective  in  paintings  and  by  our  impressions 
of  honey  and  ointment.  Summing  up,  Raleigh 
says:  "These  great  Differences  cannot  but 
cause  a  divers  and  contrary  Temperament, 
and  Quality  in  those  Creatures;  and  conse- 
quently, a  great  Diversity  in  their  Fancy  and 
Conceit;  so  that  tho'  they  apprehend  one  and 
the  same  Object,  yet  they  must  do  it  after  a  di- 
verse Manner :  .  .  .  But  this  will  more  plainly 
appear,  if  the  Instruments  of  Sense  in  the 
Body  be  observed;  for  we  shall  find,  that  as 
these  Instruments  are  affected  and  disposed, 
so  doth  the  Imagination  conceit  that  which  by 
them  is  connexed  unto  it."  ^  Montaigne's  ex- 
pression is  as  follows:  ''Those  Sects  which 
combate  mans  science,  doe  principally  combate 
the  same  by  the  uncertainety  and  feeblenesse 
of  our  senses :  For  since  by  their  meane  and  in- 
termission all  knowledge  comes  unto  us,  •  .  . 
if  either  they  corrupt  or  alter  that,  which  from 
abroad  they  bring  unto  us,  if  the  light  which 
by  them  is  transported  into  our  soule  be  ob- 
scured in  the  passage,  we  have  nothing  else 
to  hold  by." » 

On  the  second  consideration  Montaigne  has 
much  to  say  in  the  ''  Raymond  Sebond "  essay. 
Raleigh's    position    is    introduced    thus:     ''If 

*  Raleigh,  Works,  ed.  cit.,  U.  382. 

*  Florio,  op.  cU,,  ii.  316. 
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it  be  said,  that  the  Imagination  of  Man  judgeth 
truer  of  the  outward  Object,  than  the  Imagi- 
nation of  other  living  Creatures  doth,  and  there- 
fore to  be  credited  above  others,  (besides  that 
which  is  already  said)  this  is  easily  refuted  by 
comparing  of  man  with  other  Creatures," ' 
Raleigh  then  follows  Montaigne  in  quoting 
from  Chrysippus  an  argument  for  the  dog's 
logic,  parallels  Montaigne's  statements  regard- 
ing the  dog's  change  of  voice  to  convey  dif- 
ferent ideas,  draws  further  suggestion  from 
Montaigne  concerning  the  language  of  birds, 
and  so  elaborates  his  instances  of  animal 
sagacity.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  group- 
ing of  these  parallels,  for  both  discussions  are 
limited  in  space. 

Raleigh's  Instructions  to  his  Son  also  show 
some  possible  parallels  to  Montaigne.  For 
instance:  "The  next  and  greatest  Care  ought 
to  be  in  the  Choice  of  a  Wife,  and  the  only 
Danger  therein,  is  Beauty,  by  wliich  all  Men 
in  all  Ages,  wise  and  foolish,  have  been  betrayed. 
And  though  I  know  it  vain  to  use  Reasons  or 
Arguments,  to  disswade  thee  from  being  cap- 
tivated therewith,  there  being  few  or  none  that 
ever  resisted  that  Witchery;  yet  I  cannot  omit 
to  warn  thee,  as  of  other  Things,  which  may 
be  thy  Ruin  and  Destruction." '  Montaigne 
had  said:'  "I  see  no  marriages  faile  sooner, 
or  more  troubled,  then  such  aa  are  concluded 
for  beauties  sake,  and  hudled  up  for  amorous 
"  Ibid.,  a.  343. 
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desires.  There  are  required  more  solide  foun- 
dations, and  more  constant  grounds,  and  a 
more  warie  marching  to  it :  this  earnest  youthly 
heate  serveth  to  no  purpose."  Both  agree 
further  in  their  discussion  of  dnmkenness, 
taking  the  position  that  drinking  is  dangerous 
for  young  men,  but  may  be  excusable  for  old 
ones,  as  necessary  to  augment  their  declining 
''natural  heat." 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  complicated 
line  of  parallels  is  afforded  by  the  work  of 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  His 
sojourn  in  France  from  1606  to  1609,  and  his 
extensive  reading  in  the  language  during  those 
and  subsequent  years  have  already  been  noted.^ 
Though  his  sonnets,  written  between  1613  and 
1616,  seem  chiefly  to  have  gone  direct  to  Italian 
models,  a  certain  "Song," '  published  in  the 
collection  of  1616,  almost  certainly  draws  a  part 
of  its  inspiration,  at  least,  from  an  essay  of 
Montaigne.  This  is  the  same  essay  ahready 
considered'  as  having  inspired  much  of  the 
Stoicism  of  Shakespeare,  the  nineteenth  essay 
of  the  First  Book,  —  "That  to  Philosophize  is 
to  learn  how  to  die."  Drummond's  "Song" 
deals  with  the  return  of  a  dead  mistress,  and 
proceeds  according  to  the  established  tenets 
of  Platonism,  with  which  it  blends  easily  the 

» Supra,  pp.  7-8. 

'Drummond,  Works,  folio  edition,  Edin.,  1711, 
p.  12  »q.  Drummond '8  possible  dependence  on  Hon- 
taigne  is  sugxested  bv  Jos.  Tezte,  Etudes  de  liUiraiiun 
eurapienne,  Paris,  1898,  p.  63. 

*  Supra,  p.  283. 
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expres»on3  of  Stoicism.  This  combiDation  was 
apparently  a  pleasing  one  to  Druramond,  lor 
in  his  dignified  and  beautiful  prose  treatise, 
A  Cypress  Grove,  appended  to  his  Flowers  of 
Sian,  published  in  1623,  the  same  material 
is  worked  over  and  expanded.  The  Platonism 
is  retained,  but  given  a  decided  Christian 
coloring  and  wTought  into  a  fervent  religious 
conclusion.  The  Stoic  ideas  receive  a  far 
greater  relative  prominence,  the  additions  and 
expansions  being  obviously  derived  from  a 
fresh  consideration  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne. 
The  conception  of  death,  which  most  of  Drum- 
mond's  treatise  is  occupied  with  developing, 
is  a  decidedly  familiar  one  to  the  reader  of 
Montaigne.  Speaking  of  death,  Druramond 
says:  "To  a  mind  by  Nature  only  resolved 
and  prepared,  it  is  more  terrible  in  Conceit 
than  in  Verity;  and  at  the  First  Glance,  than 
when  well  pryed  into;  and  that  rather  by  the 
Weakness  of  our  Fantasy,  than  by  what  is  in 
it;  and  that  the  marble  Colours  of  Obsequies, 
Weeping,  and  funeral  Pomp  (which  we  our 
selves  paint  it  with)  did  ad<l  much  more  Ghast- 
liness  unto  it  than  otherwise  it  hath."  Mon- 
taigne's statement  is:  "Je  crois  i  la  verity  que 
ce  sont  ces  mines  et  appareils  effroyables, 
dequoy  nous  rentuurnons,  qui  nous  font  plus 
de  peur  qu'elle:  une  toute  nouvelle  forme  de 
vivre;  les  cris  des  meres,  des  femraes  et  dea 
enfans ;  la  visitation  de  personnes  estonnges  et 
transies;  Tassifrtance  d'un  norabre  de  valets 
paslea  et  esplorez;    une  chambre  sans  jour; 
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des  cierges  allumez;  nostre  chevet  assieg^  de 
medecins  et  de  prescheurs :  somme,  tout  horreur, 
et  tout  eflfroy  autour  de  nous." 

There  follows  a  series  of  unusually  convincing 
parallels.^  Millions  have  preceded  us  on  the 
highway  of  mortaUty ,  and  millions  are  to  follow : 
this  idea  passes  from  Montaigne  to  The  Cypress 
Grove  through  the  medium  of  the  "Song." 
We  must  leave  room  for  others  as  others  have 
for  us:  this  is  borrowed  directly  from  Mon- 
taigne. Through  the  "Song"  comes  the  idea 
that,  whatever  our  will,  nature  forces  us  out  of 
life  as  she  forced  us  into  it ;  as  also  the  thought 
that  we  might  as  well  deplore  not  having  lived 
in  the  ages  past  as  that  we  shall  not  live  in  the 
age  to  come.  Both  these  ideas,  as  phrased  in 
The  Cypress  Grovey  seem  to  have  received  a 
fresh  impetus  from  Montaigne. 

Drummond  notes  the  real  weakness  of  man. 
"When  he  is  in  the  brightest  Meridian  of  his 
Glory,  there  needeth  nothing  to  destroy  him, 
but  to  let  him  fall  his  own  Height:  a  Reflex 
of  the  Sun,  a  blast  of  Wind,  nay,  the  Glance  of 
an  Eye,  is  sufficient  to  undo  him." '  These 
remarks  at  once  suggest  Montaigne's  list  of 
small  but  mortal  accidents  in  the  twentieth 
essay  of  the  First  Book.  The  first  essay  of  the 
Second  Book, "  De  Tlnconstance  de  nos  actions," 
affords  a  basis  for  the  next  thought.  "What 
Chameleon,"  sajrs  Drmnmond,  "what  Euripe, 
what  Rainbow,  what  Moon  doth  change  so 

*  See  appendix. 

'  Drummond,  Work^,  ed.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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often  as  Man?  He  seemeth  not  the  same 
Person  in  One  and  the  same  Day ;  what  pleas- 
eth  him  in  the  Morning  is  in  the  Evening  unto 
him  distasteful."  ' 

In  the  next  few  pages  of  The  Cypress  Grove, 
appears  an  argument  for  the  worthlessness  of 
those  things  in  which  men  glory,  —  greatness, 
knowledge,  cunning,  riches,  pleasures,  and  fame. 
Contempt  for  ail  these  tilings  is  expressed  in 
various  places  in  Montaigne,  —  for  example, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  essays  of 
the  Second  Book,  "  De  la  Gloire  "  and  "  De  la 
Presumption,"  On  the  other  hand,  this  posi- 
tion is  thoroughly  in  line  with  all  Drummond's 
philosophy,  as  expressed  for  instance  in  the 
Flowers  of  Sion,  and  therefore  this  resemblance 
may  have  less  significance.  In  the  midst  of  his 
reasoning,  Drummond  takes  occasion  to  picture 
the  sad  condition  of  man  if  he  were  not  mortal.' 
This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  passage  in 
Montaigne's  "To  Philosophize  is  to  learn  how 
to  die"; '  although  Drummond's  accompanying 
arguments  as  to  why  death  should  not  be  pain- 
ful seem  to  find  no  parallel  in  Montaigne. 

In  developing  the  idea  that  the  fear  of  death 
was  given  us  as  a  preventive  of  suicide,  Drum- 
mond seems  again  to  get  his  suggestion  from 
Montaigne's  Essais.  He  adds  to  it,  though, 
a  strangely  familiar  expression :  "  if  Man, 
for  Relief  of  Miseries  and  present  Evils,  should 
have  unto  it  Recoiu"se,  it  being  apparently  a 
'  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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worse,  he  should  rather  constantly  endure  what 
he  knows,  than  have  Refuge  unto  that  which  be 
feareth,  and  knoweth  not." '  Whether  this  ia 
mere  coincidence,  or  Drummond  phrased  hla 
notion  with  a  recollection  of  the  familiar  "  so- 
liloquy," ia  an  open  question.  In  any  case  the 
Montaigne  passage  in  this  connection  would 
have  little  value  aa  a  source  for  Hamlet's 
words.  A  considerable  number  of  really  strik- 
ing parallels  follow,'  some  with  and  some  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Drummond'a  "Song." 
The  source  in  almost  every  case  is  the  same 
nineteenth  essay  of  Montaigne's  First  Book. 

Toward  the  end  of  Drununond's  treatise, 
his  religious  attitude  becomes  prominent,  to 
the  exclusion  of  both  Stoicism  and  Platonism. 
This  attitude  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  soul  and  body,  and 
the  part  played  by  each  in  death  and  the 
resurrection:  questions  merely  opened  in  a 
noncommittal  fashion  in  Montaigne's  "  Apology 
for  Raymond  Sebond."  The  "  Apology  "  is  like- 
wise noncommittal  in  stating  the  questions  con- 
cerning God's  power  over  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  ability  of  man  to  comprehend  it,  but 
there  is  no  hesitation  about  Orummond'g 
views.  Drummond's  climax  —  that  man  is 
put  on  earth  as  steward  of  God's  possessiona 
here,  and  is  destined  for  the  greater  glory  of 
heaven  —  is  not  developed  by  Montaigne  at  all. 
The  closer  the  comparison  of  these  two  works, 


'  Work*,  ed.  cit., 


■  See  appendix. 
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however,  the  more  convincing  becomes  the 
evidence  that  Dnimmond  was  greatly  obligated 
to  Montaigne.  The  changes  he  introduced  are 
obvious.  He  enlarged  upon  the  thoughts  and 
introduced  new  and  connecting  ideas,  thereby 
producing  a  more  systematic  scheme  of  thought. 
He  gave  to  the  material  a  more  impressive 
and  poetically  beautiful  style.  Finally,  he 
suppressed  the  skepticism  and  substituted  a 
devoutly  religious  attitude. 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  impression  made 
upon  Drummond  by  this  whole  line  of  thought, 
attention  must  be  called  to  a  sonnet  of  his, 
first  published  in  1630,  with  the  second  edition 
of  Flowers  of  Sion.  It  is  entitled  "  Death's 
Last  Will,"  and  the  significant  lines  read:  — 

"This,  not  beiieved,  experience  true  thee  told, 
By  danger  late  when  I  to  thee  came  near. 
As  bugbear  then  my  visage  I  did  show, 
That  of  my  horrors  thou  right  use  might'st  make, 
And  a  more  sacred  path  of  living  take : 
Now  atill  walk  armed  for  my  rutliless  blow. 
Trust  flattering  life  no  more,  redeem  time  paat. 
And  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  thy  last." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  should  show  numerous  indications 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Montaigne.  The  book 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  vogue  of  the  French 
essayist  must  have  become  widespread.'  It 
was  full  of  digressions,  and  so  pervaded  by 
the  academic  temperament  that  it  fairly  reeked 
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with  references  to  classic  "authorities,"  even 
08  did  the  advanced  ekepticism  of  Montaigne. 
Between  the  authors  there  was  much  in  com- 
mon, both  leading  fairly  quiet,  introspective 
lives,  with  a  touch  of  morbidness  about  them ; 
both  given  to  contemplating  man  as  they 
found  him  mirrored  in  themselves;  and  both, 
amid  constant  protestations  of  cheerfulness, 
turning  by  nature  toward  melancholy.  Both, 
indeed,  profess  themselves  followers  of  Democ- 
ritus. 

Added  to  these  things  is  the  fact  that  Burton 
definitely  names  Montaigne  no  less  than  seven 
times,  always  with  an  air  of  diacipleship.  Thus: 
"To  have  an  oar  in  every  mans  boat,  to  taste 
of  every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,  which  saith 
Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by  Aristotle 
and  his  learned  countryman  Adrian  Turnebus."  ' 
Again,  in  a  footnote,  Burton  says:  "Montaigne, 
in  his  Essays,  speaks  of  certain  Indians  in 
France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked  the 
country,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could 
keep  so  many  poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they 
did  not  cut  their  throats."  *  A  marked  simi- 
larity of  phrasing  attends  a  third  mention  of 
Montaigne.     Burton    declares :     "  If    I    make 


.  __  ,  _  dt.,i,23; 
ii.  213:  i.  ui;  ii.  129;  U.397.  The  figiu*  opening  ihia 
quoMiioD  is  lound  in  Florio.  but  not  in  the  French  ori^- 
oaI.  showing  thjit  fiurtan  used  Uiis  version.  This,  with 
the  references  to  (oilow,  is  noted  by  DIeckciw,  op.  at., 
p  M*9. 

'  Buxton,  ed.  dt.,  i.  400.     a.  Florio,  ed.  dt.,  1.  231. 
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nothing,  as  Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will 
mar  nothing ;  'tis  not  ray  doctrine  but  my  study. 
I  hope  I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what 
I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in  imparting 
my  mind."  '  Montaigne  had  said,  as  rendered 
by  Florio:  "Now  as  Plinie  saith,  every  man  is 
a  good  discipline  unto  himselfe,  alwayes  pro- 
vided he  be  able  to  prie  into  himselfe.  This 
is  not  my  doctrine,  it  is  but  my  study ;  And  not 
another  mans  lesson,  but  mine  owne;  Yet 
ought  no  man  to  blame  me  if  I  impart  the  same. 
What  serves  my  turne,  may  haply  serve  another 
mans;  otherwise  I  marre  nothing."  * 

In  another  place  '  Burton  says :  "  His  country- 
man Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  so  are  many  others;  out  of  whose 
assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  con- 
clude :  that  beauty  is  more  beholding  to  Art  than 
Nature,  and  stronger  provocations  proceed  from 
outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath 
provided."  This  is  apparently  drawn  from  a  dis- 
cussion in  Montaigne's  "Apology  for  Raymond 
Sebond," '  a  discussion  which  is  also  the  basis  for 
another  acknowledged  borrowing,  later  in  the 
Anatomy,^  referring  to  the  sight  of  the  nude 
body  as  an  antidote  for  extreme  passion.  In 
this  instance  a  Latin  quotation  is  repeated,  with 
practically  the  same  English  translation  as  given 
by  Florio.  Still  farther  on '  Burton  says  of 
jealousy:  "Some  make  a  question  whether  this 

'  Burton,  ii.  147.     '  Florio,  U.  58.      '  Burton.  Hi.  100. 
'  Florio,  ed.  dt„  11.  18+-185.    Cf.  also  ii.  343-344. 
*  Burton,  lii.  240.  *  Aid.,  lil.  805. 
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headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  than 
men,  as  Montaigne.  But  sure  it  is  more  out- 
rageous in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is, 
by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex."  Mon- 
taigne had  said :  ^  ''After  we  have  knowen,  that 
without  comparison  they '  are  much  more  ci^ 
pable  and  violent  in  Love-efifects  than  we,  as 
was  testified  by  that  ancient  Priest,  who  had 
beene  both  man  and  woman,  and  tried  the  pas- 
sions of  both  sexes."  Finally  Burton  quotes 
at  length, '  with  acknowledgment,  certain  of 
Montaigne's  statements  regarding  Julius  CsBsar, 
Mahomet  the  Turk,  and  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples. 

In  the  intricate  scheme  of  the  Anatomyf 
Subsection  II  of  Member  III  of  Section  II  of 
Part  I  bears  the  title,  "Of  the  Force  of  Imagi- 
nation." This  is  the  exact  title  of  the  twentieth 
essay  of  Montaigne's  First  Book,  which  Burton, 
if  at  all  under  the  influence  of  Montaigne,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  used.  That  he  did  so 
freely  is  amply  indicated  by  the  interesting  set 
of  parallels  that  may  be  produced.^  Burton's 
discussion  of  suicide '  brings  him  again  into  a 
territory  dear  to  the  Frenchman,  and  again 
we  may  expect  parallels.  The  material  this 
time  is  drawn  from  the  essay,  "  A  Custome  of 
the  He  of  Cea,"  *  and  includes  among  other  things 
the  incident  of  the  Lacedsemonian  child  who 


*  Florio,  lii.  77.  *  /.«.  women. 

*  Burton,  iii.  314.  Cf.  Florio,  U.  469-470. 

*  See  appendix.  *  Burton,  ed.  dt.,  L  500. 

*  Bk.  ii,  eflsay  3. 
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leaped  from  the  housetops,  Diogenes'  taunt 
to  the  dropsied  Speucippus,  the  opinion  of 
Seneca,  and  the  case  of  Vibius  Virius.  It  is  of 
course  the  association  of  those  last  references 
that  makes  them  significant.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  so  often  the  same  Ulustrations ' 
and  quotations '  are  used  by  the  two  men  that 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  override  natural 
BXispicion  toward  such  evidence  and  offer  these 
as  added  proof  of  Burton's  indebtedness.  The 
frequent  resemblance  in  ideas  *  adfls  further 
weight  to  the  contention.  On  the  whole,  the 
case  seems  an  especially  strong  one  for  the 
influence  of  Montaigne  in  the  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy. 

The  tendency  to  read  Montaigne  seems  to 
have  extended  to  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
although  his  work  shows  no  such  probabilities 
of  indebtedness  as  it  does  in  relation  to  Rabe- 

'  (I)  The  Goths  save  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Burton, 
i.  39,  Flor.  i.  134;  (2)  Wivea  and  Concubines.  BiirtOD, 
i!i.  339,  Flor.  J.  230;  (3)  John  Zisca'a  drum,  Burton,  I 
38,  Flor.  i.  25;  (4)  Niobe,  Burton  i„  62.  300,  414,  Flor. 
1.  18;  (5)  Alexander  seeing  his  wounda  bleed,  Burton,  I. 
162,  Flor.  i.  303;  {6}  The  mule  and  the  salt,  Burton,  ii. 
22,  Flor.  ii.  169.     AH  cited  by  Dicckow,  op.  ci(,,p.  102  «g. 

'  Of.  Dieckow,  op,  eU..  pp.  108-110. 

'E.g.  (1)  One  man  prollts  by  the  losses  of  othen; 
(2)  each  day  and  hour  brings  its  new  interests;  (3)  man's 
variable  judgment;  (4)  it  is  fooligh  to  estimate  one's 
self  too  high;  (5)  vie  should  relieve  congest*^  popula- 
tion by  colonies  as  did  the  Romans;  (6)  the  cares  and 
anxietiea  of  kings;  (7)  contempt  for  the  Iricits  of  ora- 
tore;  (8)  men  are  slaves  to  fashion,  —  Alexander's 
followers  stooped  because  he  did;  (9)  madness  as  an 
effect  of  tear;  (10)  physical  value  of  occasional  intoxi- 
cation.    Dieckow,  pp.   111-115. 
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lius.  At  one  point  In  his  Folio,  published  in 
1630,  Taylor  includes  Montaigne  among  the 
list  of  histories  he  has  read.'  In  another  place ' 
he  quotes  a  statement  from  "Montaigne,  a 
learned  and  a  noble  French  Writer." 

There  are  certain  indications  of  indebtedness 
to  Montaigne  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  particularly  in  the  Religio  Medici.' 
The^e  indications  are  chiefly  of  a  general  rather 
than  a  particular  nature,  however,  and  are 
materially  lessened  in  value  by  Browne's  own 
declaration  of  independence.  In  Browne's  life- 
time, men  were  already  suggesting  resemblances 
between  his  work  and  Montaigne's.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  Religio  Medici  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  pirated  edition  in  1639;  while  the 
first  authorised  edition  was  published  in  1643. 
In  this  edition  the  annotator.  Keck,  points  out 
two  parallels.  One  is  based  on  the  following 
statement  by  Browne:  "I  could  never  divide 
myself  from  any  man  upon  the  difference  of 

Ian  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment  for 
not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which, 
perhaps,  within  a  few  days,  I  should  dissent 
myself."  '  Keck  compares  tliis  with  a  passage 
in  "  The  Apology  for  Raymond  Sebond  " :  — 
Joi 
IS 


Combien    divDreemcnt    jiigenns-nous    de    rhoaea? 
Combieu  de  fois  changeoos-noua  noa  fajitaaice?     Ce 

John  Taylor.  Worka.  foUo  of  1630,  p.  21T. 

Itnd..  p  381. 

Browne^s  IndebUdnras  to  Montaigne  ia  suggested  In 
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que  je  tiens  aujourd'hui,  et  ce  que  je  crois,  je  le  tiens 
et  le  crois  de  toute  ma  croyance,  mais  n'est-i!  pas 
adveou,  non  une  fois,  mais  cent,  mais  miUe,  et  tous 
lea  jours,  d'avoir  embrass^  quelque  autre  chose?" 

The  other  parallel  noted  by  Keck  ia  concerned 
with  this  passage  from  Browne;  "For,  indeed, 
heresies  perish  not  with  their  authors;  but,  like 
the  river  Arethusa,  though  they  lose  their 
currents  in  one  place,  they  rise  up  again  in 
another."  '  He  compares  from  the  same  es- 
say of  Montaigne :  "  Nature  enserre  dans  les 
terraes  de  son  progres  ordinaire,  comme  toutes 
autres  choses,  aussi  les  cr^ances,  les  jugements 
et  opinions  des  hommea;  elles  ont  leur  revo- 
lutions." 

Browne  himself,  resenting  the  implication 
in  these  or  Bimilar  comparisons,  took  occasion 
some  years  later  to  write  down  a  specific  denial 
of  indebtedness  to  Montaigne's  Essais.  The 
Btatements,  appearing  in  Browne's  miscellane- 
ous papers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
read  thus:  — 

"Some  conceits  and  expressions  are  common  unto 
divers  authors  of  difTereot  countries  and  ages ;  and 
that  not  by  imitation,  but  coincidence,  and  concurrence 
of  imagination,  fancy,  and  invention,  upon  harmony 
and  production.  Divers  plants  have  been  thought 
to  be  peculiar  unto  some  one  country;  yet,  upon 
better  discovery,  the  same  have  been  found  in  distant 
regions,  and  under  all  community  of  parts.  ...  In 
a  piece  of  mine,  published  long  ago,  the  learned  an- 
notator  hath  paralleled  many  paesaees  with  others  in 
Montaigne's  Essays:  whereas,  to  deal  clearly,  when 
'  Works,  ed.  cit.,  ii,  10. 
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I  penned  that  piece  I  had  never  read  these  leaves  in 
that  author,  and  scarce  any  more  ever  since."  * 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  assertion,  there  are 
some  interesting  general  resemblances  between 
Browne's  work  and  Montaigne's  which  at  least 
deserve  mention.'  First  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Rdigio  Medici,  which  is  most  con- 
cerned in  this  discussion,  was  probably  written 
in  1635,  only  two  years  after  Browne  had  re- 
turned from  a  sojourn  in  France  and  Italy. 
Browne,  like  Montaigne,  presents  the  combina- 
tion of  advanced  skepticism  with  antiquated 
methods  and  time-worn  citations.  He  is  as 
old-fashioned  as  Burton ;  as  widely  read  and  as 
credulous.  Like  Montaigne's,  his  work  is  lack- 
ing in  system,  and  makes  much  of  the  personal 
element.  Browne  is  another  who  studies  man 
through  the  medium  of  himself.  In  the  ad- 
dress "To  the  Reader"  prefixed  to  Rdigio 
Medici f  he  declares  the  work  to  have  been  "a 
private  exercise  directed  to  myself/'  so  that 
"  what  is  delivered  therein  was  rather  a  memo- 
rial unto  me,  than  an  example  or  rule  unto 
any  other." 

In  his  skepticism  Browne  is  more  given  to 
railing,  and  not  so  profoundly  serious  as  Mon- 
taigne. He  has  no  hesitation  in  approaching 
religious  questions ;  but,  like  Montaigne  in  "  Ray- 
mond Sebond,"  he  prefers  to  leave  the  clouds 
massed  about  the  InJBnite.    Instead  of  stopping 

'  Quoted,  and.,  ii.  10. 

'  Many  of  these  comparisons  are  made  in  Tezte,  op. 
eii.,  p.  61  9q. 
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with  Montaigne  at  the  merely  human  point 
of  view,  however,  Browne  passes  through  the 
region  of  uncertainty  to  a  degree  of  fai^  that 
falls  down  and  worships.  There  are  two  other 
details  of  resemblance.  Browne,  too,  ecoms 
the  thought  of  fearing  death;  but  in  his  case 
one  recognizes  sincerity,  while  regarding  Mon- 
taigne's excessive  protestation  there  is  always 
suspicion.  The  Religio  Medici  also  reexpressea 
Montaigne's  regret  that  man  is  not  able  to 
procreate  alono,  without  conjunction.  Like 
the  Frenchman,  Browne  affected  to  despise 
women,  and  like  him  again,  he  married  and 
lived  happily  with  his  spouse. 

This  carries  the  influence  of  Montaigne  through 
our  period.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
part  the  inspiration  of  the  essay  vogue  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Various  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities 
—  his  desire  for  freedom  of  thought,  his  personal 
point  of  view,  his  fondness  for  citations  — were 
repeated,  in  great  part  through  his  influence, 
in  numerous  English  writers.  Actual  disciple- 
ship  in  the  matter  of  his  essential  doctrine  of 
Pyrrhonism  finds  expression  in  only  one  im- 
portant document,  The  Skeplich  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  real  service  of  Montaigne  to  the 
English  writers  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
affording  them  a  veritable  storehouse  of  sug- 
gestions and  citations,  on  every  side  of  every 
desirable  subject,  so  arrajiged  that  they  were 
comparatively  easy  of  access.  The  evidence 
of  this  chapter  shows  that  Englishmen  were 
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by  no  meaas  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  After  the  Restoration,  ae  Eng- 
land acquired  the  new  taste  for  speculative 
thought,  and  began  the  zealous  reading  of 
Pai^ical  and  Descartes,  interest  in  Montugne's 
Essais  was  renewed,  and  they  acquired  an 
influence  much  more  vital  than  before.  One 
feature  of  their  popularity  was  the  new  English 
translation,  in  1685,  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Cotton. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
Seventeenth  Centurt  PRi:ciEiT8E8  and  Pla- 

TONISTB 

It  is  true  that  the  characteristics  represented 
by  the  terms  "pr6cieuse"  and  "Platonist" 
have  fundamentally  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  During  the  progress  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment brought  these  characteristics  into  intimate 
contact,  as  they  were  cherished  and  exploited 
together  in  the  same  circles  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish society.  Both  terms,  employed  in  such 
connections,  must  be  given  rather  broad  con- 
notations, for  the  pricieuses  of  this  time  were 
a  brilliant  and  mobile  group  of  social  leaders, 
and  their  Platonism  was  incidental  to  their 
relations  with  the  coteries. 

Neither  pr^ciositi  nor  '* Platonism"  came  with 
any  degree  of  novelty  to  the  threshold  of  the 
century.  The  reconstructed  tenets  of  Platonic 
doctrine  had  long  before  found  a  naturally 
sympathetic  medium  in  the  Petrarchan  sonnet 
tradition  of  Italy;  and  with  its  help  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  refined  society  there,  to  be 
spread  abroad,  either  through  poetic  borrowing 
or  through  the  more  direct  influence  of  II  Cor- 
tegiano  and  its  kindred,  until  Platonism  had 
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flowered  and  well-nigb  decayed  in  France  and 
England  both,  — a  poet's  dream  and  a  lover's 
fancy.  The  "  precious "  tendency,  manifest 
wherever  emph^is  is  placed  upon  the  luxurious 
refinement  of  expression,  rather  than  upon 
lucidity  of  thought  and  depth  of  emotion,  had 
appeared  freely  throughout  Europe  in  the  train 
of  the  Renaissance,  as  men  reveled  in  the  fair 
and  subtle  possibilities  of  their  own  vernacular. 

Both  these  tendencies,  for  a  time,  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  decay  before  the  conditions  of 
society  were  favorable  to  their  departure ; 
then  suddenly  they  were  rehabilitated.'  The 
story  of  their  revival  is  a  familiar  one.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
court  of  France  was  coarse,  licentious,  given  up 
to  intrigue.  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  of  Italian 
birth  and  triuning,  entered  this  court  at  tliis 
time  as  the  bride  of  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet. 
Being  at  once  beautiful,  refined,  talented,  and 
virtuous,  she  found  nothing  to  her  liking  there, 
and  by  IGOS  had  withdrawn  to  her  own  dwelling 
and  begun  to  exercise  her  remarkable  powers 
of  hospitality.  Soon  there  grew  up  about  her 
a  circle  of  intimates,  spirits  more  or  less  kindred, 
who  gladly  congregated  at  this  attractive  home, 
where  reRncd  amusement  was  dispensed  and 
polished  expression  encouraged. 

Almost  contemporary  with  the  t^eginning  of 

*  It  tihould  be  noted  that  in  this  rehabilitation  the  use 
of  th«  namt  "  Platonisni,"  or  rather  of  the  adjectire 
"Platonic,"  is  chararteriEtic  of  the  Engliidi  courtier*, 
to  whose  mindB  it  eeems  to  have  indicated  much  that 
waa  iuvalv«d  in  Freaeh  prteiotiU. 
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the  Hdld  de  RambouUlet,  there  waa  published 
in  France  the  first  part  of  D'Urf^'s  long-winded 
pastoral  romance,  the  AstSe.  The  first  two 
hooka  were  printed  in  1010,  though  the  work 
3  somewhat  known  to  the  public  before  that 
time.'  It  came  as  the  most  comprehensive 
specimen  of  its  kind  yet  devised,  displaying  in 
its  interminable  career  all  the  recognized  con- 
ventions of  the  Greek  and  Spanish  romances, 
together  with  those  of  the  Italian  pastoral. 
There  was  the  ever  submissive,  ever  faithful 
lover,  bowing  to  adverse  fate  and  to  his  lady's 
interpretation  of  proprieties,  the  long  trwn  of 
heroic  adventure,  the  psychological  analysis, 
the  surfeit  of  polite  manners  and  courtly  con- 
versation, the  frequent  device  of  disguises, 
the  employment  of  subsidiary  pairs  of  lovers, 
the  intervention  of  oracles,  the  extravagance  of 
an  over-riiw  rhetoric,  the  tendency  to  present 
contemporary  people  as  characters  Ju  the  story. 
Familiar  situations  and  incidents  would  meet 
the  reader  at  every  turn.  But,  for  some  reason, 
what  appeared  as  the  final  resultant  of  centuries 
of  development  suddenly  found  itself  seized 
upon  with  fresh  zeal  by  the  public,  and  thus 
became  the  impetus  of  an  entirely  new  line  of 
activity.  The  Astrie  became  immensely  popu- 
lar, and  in  its  cultured  polish  appealed  primarily 
to  the  very  class  of  people  who  were  gathering 
into  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet. 
The  story  was  refinement  itself,  with  a  becom- 
ing observance  of  all  the  proprieties,  Conver- 
■  Cf.  Dnimmond'B  letter,  infra,  p.  366. 
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sation,  naturally  the  chief  resource  of  the  Hdtel 
de  RaTr^ouiUet,  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  book;  and  one  of  the  favorite  topics  of  the 
circle's  discussions  was  the  moving  passion  of 
the  whole  story  —  love.  The  one  new  thing, 
indeed,  which  the  Astrie  seems  to  have  added 
to  the  mass  of  conventions  which  it  assembled, 
is  an  element  especially  significant  in  seven- 
teenth century  France,  and  already  manifest 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  HStel ;  namely, 
conformity  to  reason  and  recognized  standards. 
In  the.Asfr^  more  than  the  manners  of  knights 
and  ladies  conformed  to  the  proprieties.  There 
was  a  fairly  obvioas  attempt  to  give  a  historic 
basis  to  the  whole  narrative,  to  fix  it  somewhere 
in  the  realm  of  time  and  space:  a  drifting,  in 
other  words,  toward  what  men  have  since 
characterized  as  the  numdaine  spirit. 

From  this  time  on,  for  half  a  century,  there 
was  a  constant  relation  between  romances  and 
social  circles.  Specimens  of  tlie  foniiiT  were 
read  and  discussed  freely  by  the  latter,  and  went 
far  to  encourage  and  emphasize  tendencies 
already  prevalent  there.  Thus  the  ultra-Pla- 
tonic spirit  of  the  romance  wooings  gave  its 
color  to  the  fashionable  love-making  of  society; 
ami  the  growing  caitom  of  concealing  well- 
known  personages  under  the  guise  of  romance 
characters  lent  approval  to  the  high-eoundiug 
anagrammatic  pseudonyms  of  the  cotorie  leaders. 
These  leaders  tn  turn  gave  their  attention  to 
the  composition  of  new  romances,  working  into 
them  the  tone  and  spirit  of  their  social  gather- 
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ings,  m  the  various  modificatiotiB  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  years.  For  these  reasons 
there  will  be  some  confusion  in  the  attempt 
that  seems  most  desirable  for  these  chapters, 
to  treat  separately  the  social  effects  of  France 
on  England,  and  the  more  direct  borrowings 
from  French  romance  in  the  interest  of  English 
romance  and  drama. 

This  development  of  the  coterie  in  France  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  century  being  an  emi- 
nently vital  and  constantly  changing  thing,  it 
seems  best  for  our  purposes  to  attempt  a  general 
definition  of  it  in  its  flower  —  prior,  perhaps,  to 
1625  or  1630;  and  again  in  its  extravagantly 
pedantic  decadence,  as  it  appeared  toward  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

In  its  essentials,  the  Hdtel  de  RambouiMel, 
the  first  great  representative  of  this  movement, 
was  more  closely  akin  to  the  earlier  circles  of 
the  Italian  nobility,  as  they  are  mirrored  in 
II  Cortegiano,  than  to  the  later  household 
gatherings  in  France  and  England,  where  the 
patronage  extended  by  a  wealthy  and  accom- 
plished lady  to  a  circle  of  dependent  authors 
played  so  prominent  a  part,'  The  spirit  of 
the  H6tel  was  at  least  dual  in  its  origin,  com- 
bining the  delicacy  and  gallantry  of  the  Italian 
tradition  with   the  gravity  and   nobility  dis- 

'  Supra,  p.  58  ig.  The  manners  of  these  French 
pr(cie-u»t»  nere  probably  modeled  on  those  of  Italian 
circles  of  the  later  siiteenth  century,  especially  in 
Ferrara  and  Sienna,  .\nnibale  Romei'a  Ditcorgi  (15S1, 
Ehigl.  trans.  1698),  for  Instance,  would  represent  the 
tone  of  such  society  better  than  II  Corityiano. 
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played  in  the  adventurous  narratives  of  Spanish 
romance.  This  Spanish  tendency  to  magnify 
the  gallantly  heroic  was  perhaps  heightened 
at  this  time  by  the  contrasting  roughness  of 
the  French  eourt.  As  in  the  Italian  coteries, 
the  influence  of  woman  was  dominant,  but  this 
time  to  such  a  degree  that  it  gave  a  peculiarly 
distinctive  tone  to  all  the  proceedings,  — the 
amusements,  the  intellectual  and  literary  ex- 
ercises, the  utmost  vagaries  of  conversation, 
la  this  new  coterie,  the  man  of  letters,  no  matter 
what  his  rank,  might  stand  practically  on  an 
equality  with  the  Wghest  representative  of  the 
nobility.  The  prime  requisite  was  the  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  esprit,  accompanied  by  emi- 
nently proper  manners.  The  regard  for  the 
amvenancea  was  developed  to  an  unprecedented 
d^ree,  to  correspond  to  the  advancing  critical 
epirit  of  the  country.  The  all-important  place 
given  to  conversation  was  regarded  later,  at 
any  rate,  as  in  itself  an  outgrowth  of  feminine 
domination.  Skill  in  discussion,  sparkle  in 
the  give-and-take  of  repartee,  was  an  end  in 
itself;  and  anything,  however  trivial,  served 
as  a  pretext  for  conversational  exercise.  The 
efforts  at  poetry  were  little  more  than  embel- 
lishments to  this  conversation, — improptu, 
ephemeral  trifles,  which  lost  their  charm  when 
taken  from  their  surroundings  or  thrown  into 
collected  form.  As  might  be  expected,  a  large 
measure  of  attention  was  given  to  the  passing 
of  courtly  compliment  and  to  the  devious 
processes     of    formal    love-making,    at    fint 


^m        of  courtl) 
^B        processes 
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treated  apparently  with  a  half-playful  serious- 
ness. 

The  second  period  of  this  pricieuse  movement 
displayed  a  natural  outgrowth  of  decadent 
absurdities.  Iinitatioos  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  sprang  up  generally  throughout  France, 
and  in  many  instances  extended  their  hospi- 
tality freely  to  the  ambitious  bourgeoisie.  The 
way  had  been  prepared  for  this  in  the  circle 
of  Madame  de  Rarabouillct,  when  esprit  was 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Naturalness  to  a  great  degree  gave 
way  to  affectation.  Women  became  strong- 
minded  pedants,  claiming  a  pretentious  part 
in  public  affairs  and  parading  their  supposed 
learning.  Platonic  wooing  became  an  exag- 
gerated prudery  combined  with  coquetry,  a 
love  relation  not  always  pure,  a  series  of  intri- 
cate maneuvers  according  to  false  standards,  one 
of  which  proclaimed  marriage  a  mere  slavery. 
Assumed  names,  as  well  as  periphrases  for  all 
simple  statements,  became  a  necessity,  and  the 
language  of  the  elect  grew  into  a  strange  jargon. 
From  the  tendency  to  represent  people  of  the 
day  as  romance  characters  came  the  vogue 
of  portraits,  sometimes  in  stories,  sometimes 
for  their  own  sakes. 

Both  these  stages  of  priciosHi  appear  to  have 
found  a  place  across  the  Channel  prior  to  the 
Restoration :  the  first  as  a  concerted  movement 
inspired  by  the  presence  in  England  of  Henri- 
etta Maria,  the  French  queen  of  Charles  I. ;  the 
second  through  the  natural  decadence  of  this 
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movement,  assisted  by  various  fresh  lines  of 
impulse  direct  from  France.  When  Henrietta 
came  as  a  bride  to  England,  in  1625,  conditions 
were  peculiarly  ripe  for  any  formal  activity  that 
made  for  refinement.  The  rough  freedom  of 
the  court  of  James  I.'  had  encountered  a  check 
in  the  somewhat  finer  nature  of  Charles,  who 
was  more  romantic  in  his  attitude  to  women, 
and  never  even  cynical  in  his  gallantries.  His 
quest  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  indeed,  was  in 
the  true  vein  of  the  popular  romance.'! ;  and  to 
Henrietta,  who  was  later  won  for  him,  he  was 
affectionate  and  faithful.  The  influence  of 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  been  a 
slightly  redeeming  one  in  James's  reign;  and 
various  literary  women,  fond  of  extending  pat- 
ronage somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  earlier 
coterie,  had  offered  a  refuge  for  real  sincerity 
of  refinement.  Most  significant  among  these 
appears  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess  of  Bedford, 
whose  position  resembled  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  except  that  she  made  less  of  her 
household  as  the  center  of  a  coterie.  Donne, 
Jonson,  Daniel,  Chapman,  Drayton,  and  John 
Davies  of  Heretonl  all  pay  tribute  to  her  in  one 
form  or  another,'  the  last-mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, dedicating  his  Muses  Sacrifice  to  her 

■  Cf.  the  d«BcriptioD  of  ad  ent«Ttainnient  at  Theob&ld'a 
to  Christian  of  Dt^nmark,  1606,  In  Naga  Anlioaa. 
London,  1804,  i.  34S  tq.  This  reference,  uid  mucfi  of 
the  material  in  tiie  next  lew  pat  ' 
Fletcher.  "PrAcieuMia  at  the  G 
Jour,  of  Comp.  Lit.,  i.  141  tq. 

'Cf.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
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in  1612,  as  "darling  as  well  as  patroness  of  the 
Muses." 

Platonism  in  England,  as  already  noted,  had 
become  in  this  period  a  poet's  dream,  dndiog  an 
expreasion  of  its  mystic  speculation  in  the  work 
of  Drummond  and  Donne.  Occasii^mally  it 
found  a  place  in  court  shows  during  the  time 
of  the  chivalrous  Prince  Henry,  where  "ques- 
tions of  love"  were  sometimes  submitted  to 
the  decision  ot  combat,'  In  one  of  these, 
Jonaon's  A  CliaUenge  at  Tilt  at  a  Marriage, 
1613,  the  question  is  as  to  which  is  the  superior 
love,  that  of  Man,  "the  nobler  creature,"  or 
of  Woman,  "the  purer,"  Anteros,  who  sustains 
the  Woman's  cause,  is  in  another  masque.  Love 
Restor'd,  called  by  Jonson  "Anti-cupid,  the 
Love  of  Virtue,"  and  is  therefore  identical  with 
Platonic  love,  as  understood  by  the  pricieuses* 
An  important  expression  ot  the  ideals  ot  Platonic 
love  during  this  period  was  ot  course  Fletcher's 
pastoral  drama  of  chastity,  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess. This  was  produced  as  early  as  1608- 
1609,  and  was  at  that  time  a  complete  failure, 
in  part,  no  doubt,  because  the  people  were  not 
then  in  a  mood  to  take  it  seriously.  In  tact, 
Fletcher  himself  was  antagonistic  to  such  views, 
and  thus  perhaps  arose  the  cynically  artificial 
tone  of  the  performance,* 

Politeness  at  this  time  often  found  expression 

'  a.  Nichols,  pTogrtueio/Jamei  I.,  u.  49,  51, 719,  727. 
'  Noted  by  J.  B.  Fletcher,  op.  eU.,  p.  IM.  note. 
■  Cf .  W.  W.  Greg,  Pattorat  Poetry  and  PtutonU  Drama, 
Loadon,  1006. 
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in  the  fantastic  observances  developed  from  the 
flood  of  Courtesy  Books,  which  France  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  scattering  broadcast,  and 
blending  with  the  late  efifects  of  Euphves  and 
Arcadia}  Thus  in  Jonson's  Cynthia^s  Revels, 
1600,  Amorphus  is  a  master  of  courtly  compli- 
ment and  wooing,  with  Asotus  as  his  pupil. 
The  latter,  after  a  burlesque  series  of  instruc- 
tions, issues  a  challenge  to  combat  with  the 
four  weapons,  —  "  the  bare  accost,"  "  the  better 
regard,"  "  the  solemn  address,"  and  "  the  perfect 
close."  Mercury,  disguised  as  a  French  stranger, 
enters  the  contest  against  master  instead  of 
pupil,  and  wins.  In  Shirley's  Love  Tricks, 
or  The  School  of  Compliment,  acted  1625,  the 
disguised  Gasparo  organizes  a  ''Compliment 
School,"  which  purports  to  give  instruction  in 
good  manners  and  eminently  fine  expression. 
As  indicated,  the  influence  of  Sidney's  Arcadia 
was  still  pervasive.  Sir  William  Alexander 
added  to  Sidney's  romance  in  1621,  and  Richard 
Beling  appended  a  sixth  book  in  1627.  Nine 
editions  appeared  between  1600  and  1642,  and 
numerous  plays  were  based  on  both  the  main 
story  and  minor  episodes.'  The  medieval  court- 
of-love  machinery  is  employed  in  certain  plays, 

^  As  examples  of  Courtesy  Books  translated  into 
English  may  be  noted :  E.  de  Refuge,  TraiU  des  coun,  1617, 
translated  by  John  Reynolds,  A  Treaiiae  of  the  Court, 
1642;  L.  Ducci,  Ara  AvixcayOr  the  Courtiers  Arte,  trans- 
lated by  E.  Blount,  1607 ;  Gracian  Dantisco,  Gcdateo  Es- 
panol,  translated  into  English  in  1640. 

'On  the  main  story:  (l)'Day,  The  Ide  of  OuUe, 
acted  1605;  (2)  Love's  Changelings*  Change  (Mb.); 
(3)  The  Arcadian  Lovers,  or  the  Metamorphosis  ofPrincee 
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where  love  courts  or  parliaments  are  held  to 
try  caaea  arising  out  of  distinctly  contemporary 
conditions,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  Platonic 
about  them.*  The  Astr6e  had  been  early 
translated,  but  had  apparently  been  regarded 
as  merely  one  more  conventional  romance. 

The  young  queen  Henrietta,  though  not 
submitted  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  H6tel 
de  RamhauiUet,  had  no  doubt  grown  up  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  its  significance,  and 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  its  tenete, 
as  court  and  coterie  continued  to  grow  closer 
together.  She  was  born  in  1609,  and  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Monglat,  and 
her  daughter  Madame  St.  George,  From  ear- 
liest childhood  her  inclination  was  toward 
accomplishments  and  the  fine  arts,  rather  than 
toward  more  solid  learning.  As  a  child  she 
found  particular  amusement  in  private  theatri- 
cals, and  soon  learned  to  dance  and  sing  with 
unusual  ability.  She  frequently  took  part 
in  court  ballets  and  state  pageants,  and  aftfir 
1620  shared  joyously  in  all  social  activities. 
Her  future  husband,  indeed,  first  saw  her  as 
she  was  dancing  in  a  masque  with  the  young 
French  queen  and  the  court  ladies.*    A  little 

(Mb.):  (4)  Shirley,  Arcadia,  acted  about  1832.  On 
episodes:  (1)  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cupid'*  Revenge, 
printed  1615;  <2)  Glapthorne,  Argat^iS  and  PaHhenia. 
printed  1839;   (3)  J.  8  ,  Andromania.  printed  1660. 

'Gf.  Maraton,  ParaaUiuter.  or  Tht  Fawn,  1606,  and 
Masednger,  The  FarliamcrU  of  Love.  1624. 

'  Cf,  Letters  of  Queen  HenrxeOa  Maria,  ed.  Mary  A.  E. 
Green,  London,  1857,  pp.  3-4;  and  Agnes  Suickiand, 
Livei  o/  Itte  Queent  of  England,  vol.  v. 
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later,  during  the  first  oegotiations  for  Hen- 
rietta's hand,  Lord  Kensington  wrote  of  her 
to  Charles:  "She  dances  —  the  which  I  am 
witness  of  ^  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  one :  they 
say  she  sings  most  sweetly ;  I  am  sure  she  looks 
as  if  she  did."  '  Through  one  circumstance, 
at  least,  Henrietta  was  brought  into  almost 
direct  contact  with  the  Hdlel  de  RambouHlet, 
only  a  little  while  before  her  departure  for 
England .  Gombauld ,  a  young  poet  of  the 
HdUl,  conceived  an  ambitious  passion  for 
Marie  de  M^icis,  the  mother  of  Henrietta, 
and  gave  expression  to  this  in  his  romance 
Endymion.  He  received  the  advice  and  encour- 
agement of  Madame  de  Rambouillet  in  this 
venture,  and  when  at  last  he  was  bidden  to 
read  his  composition  at  court,  held  a  complete 
dress  rehearsal  under  Madame  de  Rambouillet's 
criticism.  Endymion  was  graciously  received 
by  Marie  de  M^icis  and  the  queen,  and  was 
printed  at  their  request  in  1624,  after  circu- 
lating for  some  time  in  manuscript. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  detail 
concerning  Henrietta's  arrival  in  England  with 
her  French  Catholic  retinue,  and  the  troublous 
times  immediately  ensuing  there.'  The  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  was  intense;  the 
retinue  of  the  girl  queen  was  tactless  and  highly 
partisan,  doing  much  by  its  advice  to  arouse 

SUicklMid,  op-  cit..  v.  198. 

Cf.  James  Howell,  Familiar  LtOtn,  ed.  Jacobs. 
Lonilan,  1892,  pp.  238.  242.  The  CaUiutar  of  StaU 
Pmptr»  for  this  period  aiSords  sbuDdant  details. 
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hostility  between  husband  and  wife.  At  length 
the  king  summarily  dismissed  the  entire  house- 
hold; and  not  until  the  embassy  of  the  broad- 
minded  Basflompierre,  at  the  close  of  1626, 
was  the  disturbance  really  calmed.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  comparative  peace,  growing 
better  daily,  and  court  and  queen  began  to 
meet  on  a  friendly  footing  and  get  really  ac- 
quainted. 

In  1627  a  certain  W.  D.  translated  from  the 
French  a  romance  by  Vital  d'Audiguier,  with 
the  title,  A  Tragi-Comicall  History  of  Out 
Times,  Under  the  Borrowed  Names  of  Lisander 
and  CcUista.  The  translator  dedicated  this 
to  "Mistris  Francis  Fortescu  and  Mistris  Eliza^ 
beth  Duncomb,"  with  these  words:  "This 
French  Knight  and  his  Lady  being  importuned, 
contrary  to  their  design,  and  the  fashion  of 
this  time  (which  is  ahnost  aU  French)  to  appear 
to  publick  view  in  this  their  English  liabit; 
and  knowing  how  subject  strangers  are  to 
malignant  humours  (a  disposition  grown  so 
common,  that  like  a  contagious  disease  it  hath 
infected  the  whole  world)  they  have  made  bold 
to  expose  themselves  abroad  under  your  aus- 
picious and  candid  names  .  -  ."  This  would 
indicate  that,  as  early  as  1627,  people  felt 
strongly  the  effect  of  French  influence.  It 
would  not  be  impossible  to  read  into  the  line 
concerning  strangers  and  "malignant  humours" 
8  reference  to  the  unfortunate  experiences  of 
the  queen  upon  her  first  coming. 

Certainly  by  1631  she  was  in  the  best  of 
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spirits  and  perfectly  at  home  in  her  English 
court ;  while  even  before  this  she  was  gratifying 
her  fondness  for  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  kind 
she  had  enjoyed  at  home,  at  that.  Records  ' 
show  that  the  Christmas  of  1625,  even,  was 
celebrated  by  plays  at  court,  one  of  them  being 
a  French  pastoral.  In  the  following  March  it 
is  note<l  that  the  queen  has  acted  in  a  masque, 
"which  once  would  have  been  thought  a  strangw 
sight."  The  queen  appears  to  havp  prepared 
a  masque  for  the  Christmas  season  of  1626  also. 
Amusement  is  emphatically  the  key-note  of 
a  letter  sent  by  her  to  Madame  St.  George  in 

1631.  "Send  me,"  she  says,  "a  dozen  pairs 
of  sweet  chamois  gloves,  and  ako  I  beg  you 
to  send  me  one  of  doeskin ;  a  game  of  joucheries, 
one  of  poule  and  the  rules  of  any  species  of 
games  now  in  vogue,"  *  "The  following  spring," 
adds  the  English  editor  of  Henrietta's  letters, 
referring  to  the  Gazettes  de  France,  for  June  4, 

1632,  "we  find  her  heading  a  train  of  lords  and 
ladies,  filling  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  coaches,  on  a  Maying  ex(>edition.  The 
queen  was  dressed  h  VAnglaise,  and  no  sooner 
was  a  bush  spied,  with  its  beautiful  load  of  white 
and  pearly  blossoms,  than  she  sprang  out  of  her 
coach,  gathered  the  first  branch,  and  placed  it 
in  her  hat." 

Dramatic  annals  show  that  in  1629  a  company 
of  French  players,  with  women  in  the  troupe, 
appeared    with    questionable    success    on    the 
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English  stage.'  These  people  had  probably 
counted  on  the  patronage  of  the  court,  but  for 
some  reason,  either  because  their  work  was  of 
a  low  order,  or  because  Henrietta  was  unwilling 
to  outrage  what  was  yet  a  powerful  English 
prejudice,  this  patronage  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  forthcoming.'  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  The 
New  Inn,  act«d  in  the  same  year,  is  more  sig- 
nificant. Lovel,  whose  mode.«ty  has  thus  far 
permitted  him  to  love  the  Lady  Frampul  only 
at  a  distance,  ^ves  a  description  of  her,  in  the 
first  act. 

"She  is 
A  noble  lady  I  great  in  blood  and  fortune  I 
Fair !    And  a  ti-it !  but  of  so  bent  a  phant'sie. 
As  she  thinks  naught  a  happiness,  but  to  have 
A  multitude  of  servants ! '  and  to  get  them, 
(Though  she  be  very  honest)  yet  she  ventures 
Upon  these  precipices,  that  would  make  her 
Not  seem  bo,  to  some  prying,  narrow  natures." 

In  the  next  scene  of  the  same  act  he  says 
again; — 

"She  being  the  lady  that  profesHeth  Rtil! 
To  love  no  soul  or  body,  out  for  ends, 
Which  are  her  sports ;  and  is  not  nice  to  speak  this. 
But  doth  proclaim  it,  in  all  companies." 

Lady  Frampul,  attended  by  Prudence  her 
chambermaid,  and  some  "servants,"  establishes 

'  Collier,  History  of  Engtiih  Dramtaie  Poeay,  ii. 
22-24.  quotas  from  Sir  H.  Herbert's  Office  Book  and 
a  letter  by  liiomaa  Brandes. 

'  A  second  troupe,  in  1635,  fared  very  differently;  cf. 
infra,  p.  372  aq. 

'  Servante  of  love,  the  sense  frequently  used  in  the 
play. 
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her  quarters  at  the  inn  where  Lovel  is  lodging. 
There  is  promptly  organized  a  ''high  court  of 
sovereignty/'  in  which  love  complaints  are  to 
be  heard,  decisions  rendered,  and  penalties 
executed.  Prudence  is  made  mistress  of  the 
day  and  queen  of  this  court  of  love.  The 
host,  volunteering  as  Lovel's  "high  counsil," 
^^  charges  Lady  Frampul  with  disrespect,  for 
which  she  is  commanded  to  entertain  Lovel 
as  her  "principal  servant"  for  two  hours,  in 
conversation  of  love,  and  he  in  return  is  to 
take  two  kisses  publicly.  In  the  ensuing  con- 
versation Lovel  develops  an  idea  of  love  that 
is  purely  Platonic :  Beaumont,  his  former  ward, 
interrupting  from  time  to  time  with  anti- 
.  Platonic  sentiments.  Lovel  has  lines  like 
these:  — 

"Love  is  a  spiritual  coupling  of  two  souls, 
So  much  more  exceUent,  as  it  least  relates 
Unto  the  body ;  .  .  . 
The  end  of  love  is  to  have  two  made  one 
In  will,  and  in  affection,  that  the  minds 
Be  first  inoculated,  not  the  bodies.''  ^ 

A  little  farther  on,  his  discussion  fairly  antici- 
pates Mile,  de  Scud&ry's  celebrated  CarU  du 
Tendre :  — 

"The  body's  love  is  frail,  subject  to  change. 
And  alter  still  with  it ;  the  mind's  is  firm, 
One  and  the  same,  proceedeth  first  from  wug^iiing, 
And  well  examining  what  is  fair  and  good ; 
Then  what  is  like  in  reason,  fit  in  manners 
That  breeds  good-will ;  good-will  desire  of  union. 

>  Act  iii,  flc.  2. 
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So  knowledge  first  be^ts  benevolence, 

Benevolence  breeds  friendship,  friendcMp  love: 

And  where  it  starts  or  steps  aside  from  this, 

It  it  a  mere  degenerous  appetite, 

A  lost,  oblique,  deprav'd  affection, 

And  bears  no  mark  or  character  of  love." 

When  he  is  done,  Lady  Frampul  asks  regarding 
Lovd:  — 

''Who  hath  read  Plato,  Heliodore,  or  Tatius, 
Sidney,  DlJrf^,  or  all  Love's  fathers,  like  him?'' 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  these  are  all 
romance  writers  except  Plato,  that  the  French- 
man D'Urf6  is  among  them,  and  that  no  Italian 
is  included.  This  would  hardly  have  been 
true  if  Castiglione  had  been  a  fashionable 
favorite  at  that  time.  Before  the  second  hour 
of  conversation,  Lovel  has  prepared  some  love 
verses  for  the  occasion,  in  typical  coterie  fash- 
ion. Here  is  the  vogue  of  '^  Platonism  "  in  full 
power  again,  attended  by  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  social  circle  —  the  presiding 
lady,  the  conversation,  the  impromptu  verse. 
Apart  from  the  exclusion  of  Italians,  however, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  from  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  revival  of  vanishing  con- 
ventions. However  much  it  may  have  pleased 
the  court,  the  play  was  a  failure  before  the  public. 
About  the  same  time  as  Jonson^s  play,  there 
was  produced  before  the  court  *  Thomas  Goflfe's 

*  The  title-page  of  this  play  declares  that  it  was  per- 
formed before  their  Majesties  (at  Whitehall,  the  prologue 
adds)  and  also  publicly  at  Sahsbury  Court.  This  latter 
was  opened  in  1629. 
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Careless  Shepherdess^  a  pastoral  drama  of  no 
particular  vaJue  in  itself,  but  significant  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  Henrietta's  fondness  for  this 
form.  There  are  the  customary  pairs  of  lovers, 
enduring  the  customary  ill  luck  and  delay. 
The  ladies,  however,  are  not  so  cold  and  Pla- 
tonic as  in  many  pastorals. 

Only  a  few  years  more,  and  there  is  again 
evidence  that  Henrietta  and  her  ladies  were 
themselves  appearing  in  a  pastoral  performance 
before  the  kmg.  This  time  the  information 
is  clear  and  complete.  The  date  of  the  per- 
formance is  known  to  have  been  January  8, 
1632-1633,'  and  the  play,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  was  The  Shepherd^s  Paradise,  by  the 
queen's  friend  and  favorite,  Walter  Montague. 
Montague  had  met  Henrietta  in  France  when  he 
was  there  in  1624  in  secret  negotiations  about 
her  marriage.  He  was  again  in  France  in  1625, 
and  on  frequent  occasions  afterward,  and  when 
in  England  was  on  most  confidential  terms 
with  the  queen.  In  fact,  he  was  converted  to 
Catholicism  in  1635,  and  was  for  some  years 
Henrietta's  Catholic  agent  in  the  two  countries, 
making  France  his  permanent  residence  after 
1649.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  pastoral 
prepared  by  him  for  Henrietta  should  show 
considerable  French  influence,  as  indeed  it  does. 
It  is  a  dull  production  of  some  6300  lines,  utterly 
devoid  of  incident  or  dramatic  quality.  The 
plot  and  general  tone  are  those  of  the  chivalric 

>  The  date  is  fixed  by  a  letter  written  by  John  Cham- 
berlain. *  Cf .  Diet.  Nat,  Bwg. 
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romance,  giving  way  to  the  pastoral  spirit 
in  descriptions  of  the  Paradise  itself,  where  all 
the  principal  characters  finally  arrive.  This 
ia  a  sequestered  vale  where  a  select  and  courUy 
company  dwell  in  chastity,  presided  over  even- 
tually by  the  pure  and  somewhat  Platonic 
Fidamira, 

The  style  of  the  whole  production  is  intricate 
and  involved,  abounding  in  various  forms  of 
conceits;  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  ah*ady 
familiar  in  the  romantic  tales,  was  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  French  coterie  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet,  and  was  destined  eventually 
to  play  the  chief  part  in  making  the  rueUes 
ridiculous.  That  this  play  was  itself  so  obscure 
as  to  become  a  jest,  and  that  the  French  bias 
of  Montague  was  generally  recognized,  ape 
points  clearly  indicated  in  the  reference  to  him 
in  Suckling's  Session  of  the  Poets,  written  not 
long  after :  — 

"Wat  Montague  now  stood  forth  to  his  tryal, 
And  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  a  denial; 
But  witty  Apollo  asked  him  first  of  all. 
If  he  understood  his  own  Pastoral, 
For  if  he  could  do  it,  'twould  plainly  appear 
He  understood  more  than  any  man  there. 
And  did  merit  the  bayes  above  all  the  rest; 
But  the  roounsieur  was  modest,  and  silence  confert," 

The  coincidence,  so  unfortunate  for  William 
Prynne,  between  the  appearance  of  Henrietta 
and  her  women  in  this  performance,  and  the 
publication  of  his  Histriomaatix,  severely  con- 
demning the  women  actors  among  the  French 
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players  of  1629,  needs  no  discussion  here. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  have  brought  Henri- 
etta's new-fangled  tastes  and  inclinations  into 
decided  prominence,  thus  giving  a  strong  im- 
petus to  the  combined  appreciation  of  EYench 
coterie  notions  and  romantic  and  pastoral 
material.  Just  a  year  later,  —  Twelfth  Night, 
1633-1634  —  there  was  revived  for  presentation 
by  the  queen  and  her  ladies  before  the  king, 
Fletcher's  pastoral  play,  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, which  had  scored  such  a  decided  failure 
when  first  produced  in  1608-1609,*  and  which 
presented  a  point  of  view  that  the  author 
himself  seems  to  have  recognized  as  contrary 
to  contemporary  notions,  and  that  he  could 
not  avoid  giving  in  a  cynical  tone.  There  is 
little  probability  that  the  same  lack  of  harmony 
was  felt  by  the  retinue  of  this  play-loving  queen, 
so  devoted  to  the  pastoral  tradition,  with  its 
ideal  chastity  and  romantic  situations. 

The  ensuing  year  afifords  some  decisive  evi- 
dence on  the  recognition  of  these  new  tendencies 
as  a  definite  vogue,  with  special  importance 
upon  the  element  which  for  England  seemed 
to  denominate  the  movement,  —  namely,  the 
fashion  of  Platonism.  James  Howell,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Philip  Warwick,  at  Paris, 
says:  — 

"The  Court  affords  little  News  at  present,  but  that 
there  is  a  Love  caU'd  Platonick  Love,  which  much 
sways  there  of  late;  it  is  a  Love  abstracted  from 
all  corporctfd  gross  Impressions  and  sensual  Appetite, 

>  A  second  edition  had  appeared  in  1620. 


w  I  -I  II :  1  -• : 


ASD  PUITOHBIB 


m  QwfwmliiiiBM  mnj  Ubm  of  die  Ifittd ; 
■I  aof  aunwi  FrnKioD.  Tlik  Lam  kH  die  Wlto 
of  die  Town  oo  work;  and  they  mr  diere  will  be  a 
MMk  fbactlf  of  it,  wiiereof  Her  lfajei*j  and  her 
Heidi  of  Hooour  will  be  part.''  * 

The  masque  thus  referred  to  is  generally 
smipoeed  to  be  William  Davenant's  TTte  Temjie 
€f  LoKf  '^acted  by  the  Queen  and  her  LacUes 
ak  Whilefaan  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1634/'  The 
date  aflized  to  Howell's  letter  — June  3,  1634, 

—  would  prevent  this  aasociation,  except  for 
the  recognued  unreliability  of  Howell's  dates.' 
The  argument  of  the  masque  expliuns  how 
Divine  Poesy,  the  Secretary  of  Nature,  b  sent 
by  fate  to  Queen  Indsmora,  representing 
Henrietta  Maria,  ''to  signify  the  time  prefixed 
was  come,  when,  by  the  influence  of  her  beauty, 

—  attended  by  those  lesser  lights,  her  contrib- 
utary  ladies,  —  the  Temple  of  Chaste  Love 
should  be  reestablished  in  this  Island/'  The 
conversation  of  some  magicians  concerning  this 
reestabUshment  is  particularly  illuminating. 
The  first  asks:  — 

"But  who  shall  bring  this  mischief  to  our  art?" 

The  third  replies :  — 

"  Indamora,  the  delist  of  destiny  I 
She,  and  the  beauties  of  her  train ;  who  sure 
Though  they  discover  summer  in  their  looks, 
Still  carry  frozen  Winter  in  their  blood. 
They  raise  strange  doctrines,  and  new  sects  of  Love; 

>  Howell,  FamUiar  LeUer9,  ed.  Jacobs,  1892,  i.  317. 
'  /bid.,  introd.  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
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Which  muflt  not  woo  or  court  the  person,  but 
The  mind ;  aod  practice  generatioQ  not 
Of  bodiee  but  of  soula." 

The  conversation  continues:  — 

"2nd.  Mag :^- But  where  ahall  this  new  sect   be 
planted  first? 

3rd.  Mag :  —  Ln  a  dull  northern  iale,  they  call  Brit- 
aine. 

2nd.  Mag: — Indeed  'tia  a  cold  northerly  opinion: 
And  I'll  lay  my  Ute  begot  since  their  late 
Great  frogt*.    It  will  be  long  enou^  ere  it 
Shall  spread  and  prosper  in  the  south  I    Or,  if 
The  Spaniard  or  ItAJiao  ever  be 
Persuaded  out  of  the  use  of  their  bodies 
rU  give  mine  to  a  raven  for  his  supper. 

3rd.  Mng:  —■  The  miracle  is  more  uicreaaed,  in  that 
It  first  takes  birth  and  nourishment  in  Court. 

2nd.  Mag:—  But  my  good  damn'd  friend,  tell  me: 
Is  there  not 
One  courtier  will  reaent  the  cause,  and  rive 
Some  countenance  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dody? 

3rd.  Mag:  —  Certain  young  Lords  at  orst  disliked 
the  philosophy 
As  most  uncomfortable,  aad,  and  new; 
But  soon  inclin'd  to  a  superior  vote. 
And  are  erown  as  good  Platonical  loven 
As  are  to  be  found  in  an  hermitage." 

A  little  later,  when  the  Persian  youths  are  an- 
nounced, the  Second  Magician  says  of  them:  — 

"  I  hope  these  are  no  Platonical  lovere. 
No  such  Carthusian  poets  as  do  write 

Madrigals  to  the  mind  ?  " 

There  is  once  more  definite  mention  of  Henrietta 
as  the  sponsor  of  this  movement,  when  the 
fourth  Magician  declares :  — 
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"...  a  voioe 


Sent  from  within  bade  them  with  reverence 
Desist  till  Indamora  did  appear,  for  then 
The  gates  would  open,  ana  the  mists  dry  up : 
That  thus  concealed  it  from  the  general  view. 
Which  now  their  expectation  doth  attend." 

It  was  at  this  same  period  that  William 
Habington  prepared  his  poems  to  Castara. 
Some  statements  made  by  him  in  the  preface 
to  this  collection  demand  careful  attention. 
Speaking  of  poetry,  he  says :  — 

"It  hath  too  much  ayre,  and  (if  without  offence 
to  our  next  transmarine  neighbor)  wantons  too  much 
according  to  the  French  garb«.  And  when  it  is  wholly 
imployed  in  the  soft  straines  of  love,  his  soul  who 
entertaines  it  loseth  much  of  that  stren^h  which 
should  confirme  him  man.  The  nerves  of  judgement 
are  weakened  most  by  its  dalliance ;  and  when  woman 
(I  mene  onely  as  she  is  externally  fair)  is  the  supreme 
object  of  wit,  we  soon  degenerate  into  effemmacy. 
For  the  religion  of  fancie  declines  into  a  mad  super- 
stition, when  it  adorns  that  idoU  which  is  not  secure 
from  age  and  sicknesse." 

The  rather  obscure  reference  in  this  to  exist- 
ing poetic  fashions  is  cleared  up  somewhat  by 
a  study  of  Habington^s  poems  themselves. 
The  Platonism  that  he  affects  is  of  the  extreme 
sort,  severely  strict  in  conception,  and  thus 
supposed  to  justify  a  relation  of  the  sexes 
close  and  familiar  to  the  last  degree.  The 
attitude  he  assumes  is  almost  identically  that 
held  up  to  ridicule  a  year  or  so  later  by  the 
com'tly  Davenant  in  the  character  Theander 
in  the  Platonic  Lovers;   and  his  almost  Purl- 
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tanic  Gastara  is  drawn  in  even  severer  lines  than 
Davenant's  Eurithea.^  The  explanation  would 
seem  to  lie  in  this  direction.  Platonism  as  an 
active  working  principle  was  not  accepted  by 
the  English  courtiers  of  this  time  in  its  really 
serious  and  austere  aspect,  any  more  than 
serious  and  austere  Platonism  was  the  vogue 
in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  Hdtd  de  Rawr 
bouiUet.  It  was  Platonism  given  a  gallant  or 
courtly  twist;  welcomed,  as  it  had  been  in 
Italy  long  before,  as  an  excuse  for  more  zealous 
love-making,  while  the  extreme  "Platonic" 
of  the  poet's  imagination,  once  embodied  in 
the  flesh,  would  have  been  considered  as  much 
a  fanatic  as  the  Puritan '  and  not  unlike  him. 
T)ie  way  in  which  these  distinctions  were  felt 
is  well  indicated  in  George  Daniel's  poem,  "Love 
Platonicke,"  *  written  in  1642,  where  separate 
place  is  given  to  the  Platonicke  pretender,  / 
the  Pure  Platonicke,  the  C!ourt  Platonicke, 
and  the  Anti-Platonicke.  Habington,  then, 
in  the  rdle  of  the  Pure  Platonic,  would  seem  to 
take  occasion  in  his  preface  to  condenm  the 
emplo3rment  of  poetry  in  the  questionable  service 
of  courtly  love  gallantry,  in  the  fashion  which 

>  See  infra,  p.  334  sq. ;  also  cf.  Fletcher,  op.  at.,  p.  146 ^g. 

>  HalliweU'8  Reprint  (1850),  for  the  Percy.  Society, 
of  the  RoyaL  Garland,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Songe 
highly  in  request,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  past  and 
present  times.  London,  1686,  contains  two  soncs,  one 
''Platonick  Love,"  the  other  "The  Platonick  Lover." 
The  first  of  these  is  a  rollicking  anti-Platonic,  which  in 
one  place  designates  the  Platonic  lover  as  a  Puritan. 
The  second  song,  though  brief,  is  in  a  seriously  Platonic 
strain.  '  Iitfra,  pp.  348-449. 
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the  Court  Platonics  had  of  late  imported  from 
France.  Of  course  this  interpretation  is  open 
to  some  question,  but  the  known  conditions 
of  the  time  appear  to  justify  it. 

The  cultivation  of  Platonic  gallantry  having 
been  accepted  by  the  English  courtiers  as  so 
essential  a  feature  of  life  in  the  French  coterie, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  indicating  the  develop- 
ment of  this  as  an  ideal  and  a  practice  through- 
out our  period.  Related  characteristica  may 
be  noted  in  passing  or  taken  up  more  syste- 
matically later. 

In  1635  Jo.ipph  Ratter's  "pastorall  tragi- 
comedie,"  The  .Shepherd's  Holiday,  was  acted 
before  both  their  Majesties  at  Whitehall,  It 
was  another  outcome  of  the  growing  taste  in 
the  English  court  for  pastoral  and  romantic 
drama,'  Rutter  was  a  member  of  Jonson's 
latest  circle,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  queen.  At 
the  Earl's  desire  he  made  a  translation  of  the 
Cid  two  years  later.  In  an  epilogue  to  his 
play,  addressed  to  the  king  and  queen,  Rutter 


"To  you,  moat  royal  pair,  whose  lives  have  brought 
Virtue  in  fashion,  and  the  world  have  taught, 
That  chaste  innocuous  sports  become  the  stage, 
No  less  than  civil  manners  do  the  age. 
We  dedicate  this  piece  but  yet  with  fears 
To  have  displeas'd  so  chaste,  so  tender  ears." 


'  See  chap.  vlii. 
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In  the  play  Thyrsis,  the  foundling  son  of  the 
king,  and  Sylvia,  the  king's  supposed  daughter, 
are  Platonic  lovers.  They  talk  a  romantic 
sort  of  serious  Platonism  in  the  third  scene  of 
the  fourth  act.  Mirtillus  stands  as  an  anti- 
Platonic. 

Shirley,  who  had  taken  occasion  to  ridicule 
Prynne  bitterly  over  the  Hiatriamaatix  affair,^ 
has  a  reference  to  court  Platonism  in  his  Lady 
of  Pleasure^  licensed  in  this  same  year.  In  the 
fifth  act  a  certain  lord  is  urging  upon  Celestina 
a  love  that  is  anjrthing  but  chaste.  This  dia- 
logue ensues :  — 

"Cd,  —  What  love  do  vou  mean  ? 

Lard,  —  That  which  doth  perfect  both ;  madam,  you 
have  heard 
I  can  be  constant,  and  if  you  consent 
To  grace  it  so,  there  is  a  spacious  dwelling 
Prepared  within  my  heart  for  such  a  mistrooi. 

Cd,  —  Your  mistress,  mv  flood  lord  ? 

Lord,  —  Why,  my  good  lady. 
Your  sex  doth  hold  it  no  dishonour 
To  become  mistress  to  a  noble  servant 
In  the  now  court  Platonic  way.  .  .  ." 

In  Shirley's  drama  The  Duke^s  Mistress,  acted 
in  1636,  he  has  another  reference  to  the  same 
fashion.  Horatio  has  been  urging  the  advisa- 
bility of  loving  ill-favored  ladies,  as  the  only 
sort  whose  constancy  can  be  depended  upon. 
In  the  presence  of  the  fair  Aurelia  and  Macrina, 
and  the  ill-favored  Fiametta,  he  declares :  *  — 

>Cf.  his  Bird  in  the  Cage,  printed  1633,  and  the 
dedication  of  it ;  also  the  lines  prefixed  to  Ford's  Lovtfe 
Sacrifice.  *  In  act  iii,  so.  2. 
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''To  be  ihorL  bdifli, 
Howe'ar  yoa  maj  mtapret  it  my  humoar, 
IGne't  a  FlAtoiiie  love;  ghre  me  the  soul, 
I  eaie  not  whMX  ooane  umi  and  blood  fnrfiffine  li.** 

In  1636  appeared  Davenant's  The  PlaUmic 
LoverSf  most  of  the  play  being  given  to  discus- 
sions bearing  on  Platonic  Love.  The  author, 
althou^  posing  in  the  epilogue  as  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrines,  looks  at  tl^  matter  from  the 
cynical  viewpoint  of  the  court  gallant,  and 
&ids  much  amusement  in  the  conception  of 
a  "pure  Platonic,"  such  as  Theander.  Espe- 
cially significant  b  his  frequent  insistence 
that  this  is  a  feminine  fashion.  The  prologue 
proceeds: — 

''Ours '  now  believes  the  Title  needs  must  cause, 
FVom  the  indulgent  Court,  a  kind  applause, 
Since  there  he  learnt  it  first,  and  had  command 
T'  interpret  what  he  scarce  doth  understand. 
And  then,  forsooth,  he  says,  because  'tis  new 
TwiU  take ;  and  be  admir'd  too  by  a  few : 
But  all  these  easv  hopes  I'd  like  tliave  marr'd. 
With  witnessing  his  title  was  so  hard, 
'Bove  half  our  city  audience  would  be  lost, 
That  knew  not  how  to  spell  it  on  the  post. 
Nay,  he  was  told,  some  critics  lately  spent 
Their  learning  to  find  out,  it  nothing  meant." 

In  the  first  act  Fredeline  says  of  Theander 
and  Eurithea,  the  pure  Platonic  lovers :  — 

"...  The  first  are  lovers  of  a  pure 
Celestial  kind,  such  as  some  style  Platonical ; 
A  new  court  epithet  scarce  understood ; 
But  all  they  woo,  sir,  is  the  spirit,  face, 

^Our  poet. 
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And  heart,  therefore  their  cooverBatioD  is 
More  safe  to  fame.  The  other  still  aSect 
For  natural  ends." 

Theander  and  Eurithea  certainly  are  a  pair  of 
extremista.  He  visits  her  chamber  at  night, 
and  they  chat  there  cha.stely  and  prettily  of  their 
love.  The  close  relation  of  these  ideas  to  the 
pastoral  tradition  is  shown  in  their  plan  of 
meeting  in  the  garb  of  shepherds  in  a  neigh- 
boring grove,  tliere  to  continue  their  love  talk.* 
Theander  remonstrates  with  Phylomont,  who 
desires  to  marry  his  sister :  — 

"You  two  may  live 
And  love,  become  your  own  beat  arguments. 
And  so  contract  all  virtue,  and  all  praise : 
Be  ever  beauteous,  fresh,  and  young,  at  least 
In  your  belief;  for  who  can  lessen,  or 
Defile  th'  opinion  which  your  mutual  thoughts 
Shall  fervently  exchange  7    And  then  you  may 
Be^t  reflections  in  each  other's  eyes; 
So  you  increase  not  children  but  yourselves 
A  better,  and  more  guiltless  progeny; 
These  immaterial  creatures  cannot  Btn." 

A  decidedly  different  conception  of  Platonic 
love,  the  coarse  misinterpretation  that  domi- 
nated its  decline,  appeat?  in  the  discourse  of 
Fredeline  to  Castraganio  and  Amadine,  in  the 
third  act,     "My  sister,"  says  Castraganio, 

"...  asked  me  ere 
You  came,  wh^  vou  endeavour'd  thus  to  have 
The  lady  mameo  to  another,  whom  you  meant  to  loveT 

Fred.  —  That's  tJie  platonic  way ;  for  so 
The  balls,  the  banquets,  chariot,  canopy, 

■  Cf.  speclficaUy  Tht  Faithful  ShtpKardtu. 
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TUi  new  inn  net  do  meditatci,  m  kEiit, 
Noi  «t  the  iovor^  but  the  huaband^  cbup. 
And  it  ■  fit:  for  durum  laakm  htm  dob^ 
nKNigh  Aa  be  still  of  tneaocie^: 

Amad.  —  And  nuy  bnidn  hn-  hmbwd,  have 
A  nd  pletonioil  nrrmnt  to  he^  hi 

Acs.  —  AD  modem  best  court 


BuonateitB  anumes  s  critical  attitude  on  tlw 
wfade  matter,  being  eapecially  severe  on  the 
IwUea.  His  converaationa  wiUi  fYedeline  dis- 
play this  best.  The  first  quotation  is  from 
the  second  act,  the  other  from  the  fourth. 

1.  "fiwm. — MyLord.Istinbesnechyoo  not  to  wrong 
Hy  S(x>(l  old  friend  Plato,  with  this  Court  calumny; 
Toey  father  on  him  a  fantastic  love 

He  never  knew,  poor  gentleman.  .  .  . 

Fred.  .  .  .  Butdid  not  Plato  write  of  love  T 
Bium.  —  Divinely,  air.    But  not  such  land  of  love 

As  ladies  would  have  now." 

2.  "Bwm.  —  You  are  in  love. 

Fred.  —  Flatonically,  or :  do  other  ways. 
Bwm.  —  He  I  &e  I  profess  a  friendship,  and  prasome 
To  gull  me  with  a  lady's  paradox." 

As  the  play  progresaea,  Tbeander's  extreme 
views  are  gradually  broken  down,  until  at  last 
he  concludes :  — 

"Then  surely  I  must  yield  .  .  . 
Yet  we,  my  Eurithea,  have  a  while 
So  nil'd  each  other  with  nice  fears,  that  none 
Hereafter  will  in  dvil  kindness  doubt 
Iheie  are  PUt^mic  lovers,  though  but  few; 
lite  sect  conoeal'd,  and  still  imagin'd  new." 
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Then  follows  the  author's  epilogue,  with  another 
insistence  on  the  idea  that  tUis  is  a  feminine 
fad. 

"Unto  the  masculine  I  can  afford, 
By  strict  commission  scarce  one  courteous  word : 
Our  author  has  so  little  cause  to  boast 
His  hopes  from  you,  that  he  esteems  them  lost, 
Since  not  these  two  long  hours  amongst  you  aU 
He  can  find  one  will  prove  Platonical. 
But  these  soft  ladies,  in  whose  gentle  eyes 
The  richest  blessings  of  his  fortune  lies. 
With  such  obsequious  homage  he  doth  greet, 
As  he  would  lay  his  laurel  at  your  feet : 
For  you,  he  knows,  will  think  his  doctrine  sood. 
Though  't  recreate  the  mind,  and  not  the  blood/' 

Two  other  plays  of  the  same  year  use  the 
Platonic  doctrines  as  a  matter  of  jest.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  court  this  time,  but  one 
direct  reference  to  France.  In  another  play 
by  Davenant,  The  Wits,  the  third  scene  of  the 
second  act,  the  elder- Pallatine  is  cataloguing 
his  "Virtue  Library":  — 

"A  pill  to  purge  phlebotomy,  —  A  balsamum 
For  the  spiritual  back,  —  A  lozenge  against  lust ; 
With  divers  others,  sir,  which,  though  not  penn'd 
By  dull  platonic  Greeksi,  or  Memphian  priests. 
Yet  have  the  blessed  mark  of  separation 
Of  authors  silenc'd,  for  wearing  short  hair." ' 

In  the  third  act,  second  scene,  of  the  same  play, 
Pert  says  to  Lucy,  with  great  show  of  polite- 
ness:— 

'  This  recalls  again  the  association  of  Platonism  and 
Puritanism  in  men's  minds. 
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"Tha  title  will  be  better'd,  n 
I  am  become  ft  MrvBiit  to  your  beauty." 

Lucy  then  remarks  to  young  Pallatine:  — 

"  Why,  your  confederate  Pert  ia  courtly  too, 
He  wiD  out-t(mgae  a  faTourtte  of  Fruioe." 

In  William  C^wright's  The  Royail  Slave,  the 
fifth  Bceoe  of  the  second  act,  certain  Ephesian 
captives  are  caught  attempting  a  rape.  They 
explain  it  as :  — 

"A  little  Love-q>ort  only;  we  were  aipiing 
Pro  sod  con  out  of  Plato,  and  are  now 
Going  to  practise  hia  Philoeophy." 

One  of  the  ladies  declares :  — 

"What  they  stile  Love-sport  only,  and  mianame 
An  arguing  out  of  Plato,  would  have  prov'd 
A  true  and  down-ripe  rape,  if  that  your  presence 
Had  not  become  our  Rescue." 

In  John  Suckling's  play  Aglavra  (printed 
163S),  which  was  acted  first  for  the  public, 
and  then,  with  the  murder  of  the  king  omitted, 
before  the  court,  there  is  considerable  discus- 
sion of  Platonic  love,  as  well  as  numerous  in- 
dications of  romance  influence.  Semanthe  is 
the  especially  Platonic  character,  with  Orsames 
as  the  anti-Platonic.  After  one  of  their  con- 
versations, Orsames  is  relating  his  experience  to 
some  other  courtiers.     This  dialogue  follows :  — 

"Ora.  —  I  had  no  sooner  nam'd  love  to  her,  but  she 
Be^n  to  talk  of  fiames,  of  flames 
Neither  devouring  nor  devour'd,  of  air 
And  of  chameleons. 
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1st.  Courtier,  —  O  the  Platonics  I 
2nd.  Courtier. —  Thoee  of  the  new-religioa  in  love  I 
your  lordship's  merry, 
Troth,  how  do  you  like  the  humor  on'tT 

Ors.  —  As  thou  wouldst  like  red  hair  or  leanness 
In  thy  mistress,  scurvily  1  't  does  worse  witib  handsome- 
ness 
Than  strong  desire  could  do  with  impotence : 
A  mere  trick  to  enhance  the  price  of  kisses.'' 

Suckling  comes  out  much  more  definitely  as 
a  devotee  of  Platonism  in  his  letters  to  Aglaura.^ 
In  a  letter  without  address  among  his  Letters  to 
Several  Emirhent  Persons,  appears  this  sentence : 
"After  all,  the  Wages  will  not  be  high;  for  it  * 
hath  been  brought  up  under  Platonicks,  and 
knows  no  other  Way  of  being  paid  for  Service, 
then  by  being  commanded  more." 

James  Howell,  who  was  especially  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  queen,  and  on  the  closest 
terms  with  others  of  her  particular  favorites,  con- 
centrated his  literary  effort  upon  letter-writing, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  another  French 
fashion. '  A  certain  selection  of  these  letters  * 
shows  him  in  the  r61e  of  the  devoted  prtdeuXf 
lavishing  upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Digby  a 
series  of  overrefined  and  intricate  courtly 
compliments.    At  times  there  appears  throu^ 

'  The  Letters  to  Several  Eminent  Pereone,  amonjK  which 
these  appear,  were  first  printed  imperfectly  in  1646  and 
1648:  then,  with  additions,  in  1658. 

>  I.e.  his  heart.  This  letter  is  printed  on  p.  77  of  the 
1719  ed.  of  Suckling's  Worke. 

*  Infra,  p.  438  sq. 

«  Howell,  op.  eU.,  ii.  414-415,  534,  558.  The  first  two 
bear  respectively  the  dates  August  5,  1640,  and  August 
10,  1647. 
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the  maxe  of  his  phraaeoloQr  an  nnmtTlaHhlr 
eridenee  of  Platonie  avowaL    Thus:  — 

^H  TOO  woold  wattet  joandi  to  be  adorad,  ^iMi 
Aam  qtnMy  find  me  reiigioiii  in  thst  kind.  HSiv- 
enaiv  I  am  hM  to  Kod  joar  Lad  jshq)  thia,  aa  a  kind 
of  Homa^e^  or  Herioi,  or  Tribute,  or  what  jaa  pleaae 
to  term  it,  m  regard  I  am  a  true  Vaasal  to  jroor  VirtQea; 
And  if  jou  pfeaae  to  bj  anj  of  joar  CommandB  upon 
me,  jcfOT  MfiSi  ffaaO  be  a  Law  to  me,  which  I  win  ob- 
aerre  with  as  much  Allegiance  as  any  Branch  of  Magna 
Charta.'' 

Howell  bears  further  witness  to  the  active  «n- 
ployment  of  these  notions  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Thomas  W.,  and  dated  as  eariy  as 
Fehruwy  3,  1637.  He  says  there:  "F.  C. 
soars  higher  and  higher  every  day  in  pursuance 
of  his  Platonic  Love;  but  T.  Man  is  out  with 
his,  you  know  whom."  * 

William  Habington,  in  his  '*  tragi-comedy," 
The  Queen  of  Arragoiif  which  Philip,  EsltI  of 
Pembroke,  the  royal  chamberlain,  caused  to  be 
acted  at  court  and  then  printed,  against  the 
author's  will,'  has  one  reference  to  Platonism 
in  practice.  This,  by  the  way,  is  decidedly 
more  worldly  in  its  conception  than  was  his  atti- 
tude in  the  Caatara.  Oniates  is  in  love  with 
Floriana,  wife  of  Sanmartino,  and  she  and 
Cleantha  are  discussing  the  situation. 

**  Flor,  —  Ho  is  a  gentleman ;  and,  add  to  that, 
Makes  good  the  title. 

Clean.  —  Haply  he  may  so, 
And  haply  he's  enamoured  on  thy  beauty. 

«  Howell,  Famaiar  LeUera,  ed.  cit.,  ii.  407. 
>  Wood,  Athen,  Ox<m.,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  224. 
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Flar.  —  On  mine,  Cleantha  ? 

Clean.  —  Yes,  dear  Floriana ; 
Yet  neither  daneer  to  thy  chastity, 
Nor  blemish  to  wy  fame ;  custom  approves  it.''  * 

In   The  GoblinSy   another   play   by  Sucklings 

written  in  1642,  further  reference  to  the  Pl^ 

tonic  vogue  crops  out,  with  an  apparent  thrust 

at  the  artificial  language  of  its  votaries.    In 

the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  the  speech  of 

Sabrina :  — 

"How  now,  my  SamoratI 
What  saucy  heat  hath  stol'n  into  thy  blood, 
And  heifhten'd  thee  to  this  ?    I  fear  you  are 
Not  well,  .  .  ." 

calls  forth  this  comment  from  Orsabrin:  — 

"Sfootl  'tis  a  Platonic : 
Now  cannot  I  so  much  as  talk  that  way,  neither.'' 

In  1651  there  was  printed  a  play  by  William 
Cartwright,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  not  long  before  1643.  It  is  entitled 
The  Lady  Errant,  and  is  peculiar  in  this  con- 
nection, in  that  it  seems  to  depict  or  anticipate 
a  type  of  the  strong-minded  woman,  as  de- 
veloped among  the  prideuses  of  France  and 
England.  In  the  absence  of  the  men  at  war, 
the  women  plot  to  gain  control  of  the  state. 
The  title-rdle  is  that  of  a  quixotic  lady  adven- 
turer, who  finally  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Princess  Lucasia  and  her  friend  Eumela,  thereby 
foiUng  the  plot.    In  addition  to  some  bits  of 

1  Act  i,  so.  1. 
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highly  romantic  coloring,  there  are  these  ref- 
erences to  Platonism.  In  the  second  scene 
of  the  first  act,  Iringus  8S3rs  to  his  fellow- 
courtiers  :  — 

"Sb«  that,  if  there  were  Sexes  "bove  the  Hoon, 
Would  tempt  a  Hale  Idea,  and  aeduce 
A  Separate  Hee-Subetance  into  Lewdness, 
Hath  BDul'd,  glanc'd,  wiok'd,  and  trod  upon  my  toes." 

Near  the  end  of  the  second  act  there  ia  a  con- 
versation, engaged  in  by  Lucasia,  Fiorina,  and 
Hahhora,  in  wliich  some  of  the  characteristic 
teachings  of  Platonism  are  again  expressed. 
In  1647  Clarendon  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady 
Dalkeith,  still  apparently  taking  a  serious  view 
of  the  matter.' 

The  worst  side  of  Platonism,  looked  at  from 
a  cj'nical,  even  hostile  point  of  view,  is  found 
in  a  play  printed  anonymously  in  1659,  under 
the  title,  Lady  Alimony;  or,  The  Alimony  Lady. 
An  Excellent  Pleasant  New  Comedy.  Dvly  au- 
thorized, daily  Acted,  and  frequently  Followed. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  was  written  years 
before  its  publication,  though  a  reference  to 
"crop-eared  histriomastixes "  necessarily  places 
it  after  Frynne's  unfortunate  experience.  The 
word  "  Platonic  "  is  here  definitely  accepted  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  Platonic  love  as  only 
a  finer  phrase  for  adultery  or  cuckoldry.  Yet 
the  adherents  of  the  vogue  display  certain  other 
pricieuse  tendencies  along  with  their  Platonism. 
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Trillo's  preliminary  words  sound  the  key  of  the 
whole  composition,  as  for  instance  when  he 
declares  that  the  author  —  "  has  some  swingeing 
stuff  for  our  fresh  Dabrides,  who  have  invested 
themselves  in  the  Platonic  order,  and  retain 
courage  enough  to  make  an  exchange  of  their 
old  consorts  with  their  new  confidants  and 
amorous  pretenders."  Then  comes  the  Pro- 
logue, especially  directed  to  the  ladies,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  author  has  no  idea  of  iden- 
tifsmig  them  with  the  lewd  Platonics. 

"Madams,  you're  welcome;  though  our  poet  show 
A  severe  brow,  it  is  not  meant  for  you. 
Your  virtues,  like  your  features,  they  are  such, 
They  neither  can  be  priz'd  nor  prais  d  too  mxxcti : 
Lov'd  and  admir'd  wneres'ever  they  are  known. 
Scorning  to  mix  Platonics  with  your  own : 
Sit  with  a  pleasing  silence,  and  take  view 
Of  forms  Vermillion 'd  in  another  hue. 
Who  make  free  traffic  of  their  nuptial  bed. 
As  if  they  had  of  fancy  surfeited.'' 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act,  the 
description  of  one  of  the  ladies,  as  given  by  a 
boy,  introduces  us  directly  to  a  most  familiar 
type  among  the  later  prideuses  —  the  femme 
savarUe,  "That  love-spotted  ermine,"  he  says, 
"is  Madam  Fricase,  a  woman  of  a  rampant 
spirit ;  a  confident  pretender  of  language ;  and, 
for  the  Latin,  she  makes  herself  as  familiar 
with  the  breach  of  Priscian's  head  as  if  it  were 
her  husband." 

All  of  the  next  scene  b  given  up  to  conver- 
sation, highly  polished  and  adorned  with  many 
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conceits,  between  the  ladies  and  their  Platonic 
wooere.  Finally  terina  are  agreed  upon,  con- 
stancy is  vowed,  and  secrecy  ia  enjoined.  As 
the  lovers  leave  the  stage,  one  ot  the  boys  re- 
marks, "Trust  me,  they  couple  handsomely, 
as  if  they  had  been  married  after  th'  new  fash- 
ion." In  the  next  scene  tlie  Platonics  organise 
a  formal  court  of  love,  to  hear  the  causes  of 
the  ladies  and  justify  their  separation  from 
their  husbands. 

From  all  these  citations,  falling  as  they  do 
into  so  systematic  an  arrangement,  no  uncer- 
tain conclusion  may  be  drawn.  When  Hen- 
rietta Maria  came  to  England,  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
she  brought  with  her  the  French  taste  of  the 
time  for  culture,  refinement,  gallantry,  and  lit- 
erary expression,  as  recognized  and  practiced 
in  the  rvelles  she  had  left  behind.  At  first 
the  difficulties  of  her  situation  prevented  the 
extension  of  her  influence.  But  as  time  went 
on,  this  influence  was  displayed  in  the  court 
enjoyment  and  participation  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  pastoral-romantic  sort;  in  the 
establishment,  as  a  practice  of  social  gallantry, 
of  the  principles  of  Platonic  love,  more  or  less 
modified;  and  in  the  renewed  vogue  given  to 
the  adornments  and  conceits  of  conversational 
eloquence.  Of  course  the  queen  and  her 
immediate  attendants  were  not  alone  in  the 
circulation  of  this  influence.  Englishmen  of 
learning  and  distinction,  whether  closely  at- 
tached to  the  queen  or  not,  were  constantly 
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paying  visits  to  the  continent  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  its  literature.  Frenchmen 
from  the  inmost  circles  of  the  coteries  occa- 
sionally found  their  way  to  England.  Th6o- 
phile  de  Viau,  Voiture,  Saint-Amant,  and 
Boisrobert,  all  are  known  to  have  crossed  the 
Channel.  But  to  Henrietta  seems  to  belong 
the  credit  of  giving  the  real  impetus  that  set 
these  tendencies  in  movement. 

Closely  associated  with  what  has  been  treated 
as  the  denominating  phase  of  this  inJ9uence  are 
three  other  lines  of  development :  the  tendency 
to  follow  the  French  lead  in  certain  minor  lit- 
erary forms,  such  as  vers  de  sociiUj  letter- 
writing,  etc.;  the  greatly  increased  interest 
in  romances  and  romance  material,  resulting 
in  numerous  translations  from  the  French  and 
in  the  working  over  of  French  romance  situa- 
tions for  dramatic  purposes ;  and  the  appearance 
of  certain  actually  or  supposedly  accomplished 
women  as  the  leaders  of  English  coteries.  The 
first  two  of  these  matters,  being  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  definite  literary  genres,  may  be 
left  for  further  consideration,^  with  only  pause 
enough  to  call  immediate  attention  to  the  prev- 
alence of  Platonism  in  the  first,  and  to  the 
interest  and  patronage  of  the  king  and  queen 
in  the  second.' 

Practically  every  cavalier  poet  has  something 
to  say  in  his  verse  concerning  Platonic  love, 
usually  something  of  a  sort  to  substantiate  the 

*  See  chaps,  viii  and  iz. 

*  DiflcusMd  further  in  chap.  viii. 
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conclusions  already  deduced.  Habington's 
Caslara  has  already  been  mentioned,  with  its 
extreme  views  in  the  direction  of  the  pure 
Platonism  that  justifies  and  purifies  almost  the 
last  degree  of  familiarity.  His  verses  and  prose 
introductions  are  crowded  with  variations  on 
these  ideas.  An  emphatic  contrast  appears  in 
the  current  poem,  "  The  Antiplatonic,"  which 
found  a  place  in  the  1640  edition  of  Francis 
Beaumont's  verses.' 

"Vertue's  no  more  in  woman  kindj 
But  the  Kreen  Bickneaae  of  the  mmd. 
Riylosophy,  their  new  delight, 
A  kind  of  chArcoale  appetite. 
There  is  no  sophistry  prevailes 
Where  all-convincing  love  assailea ; 
But  the  disputing  petticoat  will  warp, 
As  akillfull  gamestere  are  to  seek  at  sharp." 

Carew  merely  alludes  to  the  matter  from  time 
to  time,  but  even  such  allusion  suggests  the 
prevalence  of  the  vogue.  John  Suckling,  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  poet  and  letter-writer, 
enters  somewhat  into  the  fashion  of  Platonic 
wooing.  His  lettera  to  Aglaura,  as  noted,  are 
built  on  the  Platonic  structure;  and  whether 
serious  or  not,  are  a  good  example  of  courtly 
love-malting.  He  voices  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  in  his  poem  "Against 
Fruition, "  which  Waller  took  occasion  to  answer 
stanza  by  stanza,  in  another  piece  of  verse. 
Suckling's  contentions  in  this  poem,  however, 
are  those  of  the  surfeited  gallant  rather  than 
>  Chalmers,  Englith  PoeU,  vi.  189. 
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of  the  philosophic  theorist.  Waller  subscribed 
to  the  convention,  however,  in  his  poems  to 
Sacharissa,  —  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney.  This  is 
apparently  a  Platonic  verse-wooing  of  the 
earlier  type,  not  unlike  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Astrophel  arid  Stella  verses.  Much  more  than 
in  Sidney's  case,  though.  Waller's  efiforts  seem 
impersonal  and  passionless,  alwajrs  conscious 
of  an  audience,  and  content  in  the  promise 
of  immortality  for  the  author,  whatever  the 
success  of  the  suit.  This  finds  definite  ex- 
pression at  the  end  of  his  ''Phoebus  and  Daphne 
AppUed":*  — 

"Yet,  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain, 
Thou^  unsuccessf  uU,  was  not  suns  in  vain : 
All,  but  the  nymph  that  should  redress  his  wrong; 
Attend  his  p>a8sion  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phoebus  thus,  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  ba3rB.'' 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  John  Cleve- 
land, in  their  apparent  discipleship  to  John 
Donne,  might  be  expected  to  ring  the  changes 
on  the  idealistic  and  fantastic  conceptions 
for  which  he  was  sponsor.  The  former  treats 
of  Platonism  in  his  "  Ode  upon  a  question  moved 
whether  Love  should  continue  forever";  the 
latter  in  his  "To  Cloris,  A  Rapture."  William 
Cartwright  opposes  the  Platonic  fashion,  as  in- 
dicated in  his  poem  " No  Platonique  Love: "  *  — 

''Tell  me  no  more  of  minds  embracing  minds. 
And  hearts  exchanged  for  hearts ; 

>  Prid.,  viii.  44.  *  Ibid.,  vi.  £28. 
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llytt  ^irita  qnriti  meet,  u  winda  do  winds, 

And  mix  tluir  mbtlnt  pvta : 

Hilt  two  unbodi'd  eaamces  nuiv  Ua, 

And  theo,  Kke  angeb,  twist  um  feel  one  hBm. 

I  was  that  nBj  thmg  that  <»tw  was  wrou^t 

To  practioe  this  thin  love; 
I  dimb^  from  sex  to  soul,  mxa  soul  to  thou^t; 

Bat  thinkin*  then  to  move, 
Headknig  I  lowl'd  from  thou^  to  soul,  and  Hmn 
¥ti*a  soul  I  lighted  at  the  sex  sgen." 

MoBt  ngnificant  in  many  respeotfl  is  the  poem 
of  Qeorge  Daniel,  already  mentioned,  bearing 
the  title  "Love  Platonicke."  Thia  dates  from 
tiie  year  1642,  whai  the  lines  of  distinction  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  very  accurately 
drawn.  It  is  in  eight  parts,  the  Srst  three 
addressed  to  an  ima^nary  Cinthia,  who  is 
under  process  of  conversion  from  mere  coquetry 
to  Platomsm.  Then  there  are  four  parts, 
devoted  in  turn  to  the  Platonicke  pretender, 
the  Pure  Platonicke,  the  Court  Hatonicke, 
and  the  Anti-Platonicke.  A  stanza  or  so  from 
each  will  suffice.* 

1.  "The  word  Platonicke  pleases  thy  Conceit; 

And  some  new  thing 
Thou  would 'st  have  otneis  understand  in  H; 

But  canst  not  bring 
One  Accent,  to  evince 
It,  from  the  Common  Sins 
Ot  Ai^>eUt«  and  Naturall  Desire. 


For  in  Phitonicke  Love  thou  canst  doe  more 

With  yielding  Females,  then  in  Lust  before." 

>  Potma.  ed.  Grosart,  1878,  i.  113  tq. 
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2.  **  W«e  ifistingtusfa  nothiac  to 

"ne  ootwd  ffonoe,  as  Lovos dot; 
Nor  Tmhie  br  the  nje  of  Sena; 
Wm  koow  noe  Sex^'s  diSefcoe^ 
EqoaD  in  Pre'enuneiice. 

To  the  SvtnMthisiDK  mind. 
Neither  aiiid«r,  neither  bind ; 
But  in  Mtiier's  bresl  wee  movv, 
And  AflectioDi  Equal!  prove; 
Tlus  b  pure  Platooicke  Love." 


And  the  Act  aloot  caa  Seak 
Uutiull  Joyce :  which  to  revaUe 
Were  Treason  —  kod  I  will  Dot  tefl." 

"  (Sve  me  bmome  Youth,  and  Blood 
Quickned  in  the  understood 
Cuition  of  Love :  &  free  desire 
To  meet  with  mine,  in  EqiuJl  Rre, 
And  doe  the  Act,  wee  both  Conspire. " 

fThe  whole  concludes  with  a  brief  address  " 
the  Sweet  feminine  Platonickes,'' 

"  Lttdies,  (for  only  to  the  Feminine 

e  breath  tfaeae  gentle  Ayres;)  it  resteth  in 


Your  power  to  raise  us,  (beyond  all  the  ri^t 
Wee  mime,  to  Poet.)  in  this  present  Flimt; 
For  love  Platonirke  'la  a  Drearoe ;  (a  dnU 


Imperfect  glance  of  the  moBt  beautifull 
Object  our  nature  cUuma  to) ;  wanting  yoa 
Who  makes  that  up  an  Act,  was  but  a  Shov." 

Cowley  has  two  poems  in  which  he  takes  the 
view  of  the  anti-Platonics;  —  namely,  "Pla- 
tonic  Love,"   and  the   "Answ^  to  the  Pla- 
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tonica."  *  He  appears,  however,  to  have  bem 
later  a  devoted  friend  of  the  English  coterie 
leader,  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  "the  Matchless 
Orinda."  Two  of  his  poems  are  dedicated  to 
this  friendship:  "On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Philips,"  and  "On  Orinda 's  Poems."  * 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  fairly  definite 
indications  that  the  rdle  of  coterie  leader  soon 
became  familiar  to  the  women  of  En^and, 
and  appeared  so  attractive  in  their  sight  that 
they  became  ambitious  for  a  similar  distinction. 
Three  names  rise  into  prominence  in  this  con- 
nection, belonging  to  somewhat  different  periods 
of  time  and  different  ranks  of  society,  and  rep- 
resenting, indeed,  correspondingly  different 
characteristics  of  the  pric&use.  The  ladies  in 
question  are  Lucy  Hay,  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  and  Margaret  Cavendish, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  was  a  close  friend  and 
companion  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
enjoyed  the  greatest  influence  during  the  min- 
istiy  of  Lord  Strafford,  whom  she  dominated 
completely.  Obviously  the  French  influence 
operating  upon  her  was  that  of  the  Hdtel  de 
RambouUlet,  in  its  early  freedom  of  activity, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  that  she  displays.  She  was 
a  woman  of  wit  and  accomplished  attractive- 
ness, the  center  of  social  activity,  and  took 

■  Chalmers,  EnglUk  PotU,  vli.  105  and  106. 

'  Ibid.,  vii.  98  and  88.  A  poem  on  "  Platonic  Love  " 
Appeared  ajnoDg  John  HaH'e  Po«ma,  1846  ( Saintebury, 
MwiarPoeUqfUieCarolvtePtnod.a.  196). 
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great  delight  in  the  interests  and  intrigues  of 
statecraft,  without  appearing  unwomanly.  She 
enjoyed  the  homage  of  the  greatest  men  of 
her  time,  both  statesmen  and  literary  lights, 
molding  their  opinions  and  lending  inspiration 
to  the  creations  of  their  pens.  A  whole  flood 
of  occasional  verse  offers  tribute  to  her  name. 
William  Cartwright  wrote  "  A  Panegyrik  to  the 
Most  Noble  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle"; ' 
Carow  celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Lu- 
cinda; '  Herrick,  in  Hesperides,  devoted  a  poem 
to  "a  black  twist  rounding  the  arm  of  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle";'  Carew  and  Suckling 
together  made  her  charms  the  subject  of  a 
by  no  means  Platonic  verse  dialogue ; '  Daven- 
ant  and  Waller  wrote  consolatory  verses  to 
her  upon  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1636. 
Sir  Toby  Matthew,  as  an  essay  at  the  French 
vogue  of  literary  portraiture,  so  common  in 
the  romances,  circulated  in  manuscript,  about 
1637,  a  "  character "  of  the  most  excellent 
Lady  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle.  Sir  Toby  also 
tried  his  hand  at  letter-writing,  as  did  his  friend 
James  Howell  and  others.  This  character, 
after  becoming  generally  known  through  manu- 
script circulation,  was  first  published  in  1660 
with  a  collection  of  Sir  Toby's  letters  dedicated 
^H  to  Lady  Carlisle.  Suckling,  in  his  Session  of 
^K      Me  Poets,  even  goes    so   far  as   to   insinuate 
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that  Matthew's  reputation  depended  on  his 
choice  of  a  subject  for  portraiture. 

"Toby  MathewB  (pox  on  him)  what  made  him  there? 
Was  whispering  nothing  in  somebody's  ear, 
When  he  had  the  honour  to  be  named  in  court. 
But,  sir,  you  may  thajik  my  Lady  Carliel  for't." 

In  view  of  the  wide  circulation  of  this  "char- 
acter," statements  made  in  it  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  authentic.  Two  of  them  bear  witness 
to  important  qualitiee  in  a  coterie  leader:  her 
cultivation  of  esprit,  and  her  passionless  atti- 
tude toward  love. 

"Her  wit  being  most  eminent  among  the  rest  of  her 
great  abilities,  she  afTects  conversation  of  the  persons 
who  are  most  famed  for  it." 

"She  cannot  love  in  earnest,  so  contenting  herself 
to  play  with  Love  as  with  a  child.  Naturally  she 
hath  no  passion  at  all." 

These  points  are  further  emphasized  in  the 
verse  "Panegyrik"  by  Cartwright.  Having 
praised  the  lady's  beauty  in  most  lavish  terms, 
he  turns  his  attention,  in  the  usual  Platonic 
manner,  to  the  superior  qualities  of  her  mind 
and  soul. 

"But  Beauty  is  not  all  that  makes  you  so 

Ador'd  by  those  who  either  see  or  know; 
Tia  your  proportion'd  Soul,  for  who  ere  set 
A  common  useleaa  Weed  in  Christall  yet7 


.  For  that  light  which  we  find 

tarns  in  your  Eye,  is  knowledge  in  your  MIimIh 
That  mixture  of  bright  Colours  in  vour  Face, 
Is  equall  Temperance  in  another  place ; 
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That  vigour  of  your  Limbs,  appears  within 
True  perfect  Vidour,  if  we  look  but  in ; 
And  that  Proportion  which  does  each  part  fill. 
Is  but  dispencing  Justice  in  your  Will. 


But  you  who've  gain'd  the  Apex  of  your  kind. 
Shew  that  there  are  no  Sexes  in  the  Blind, 
Being  so  Candid,  that  we  must  confess 
That  Goodness  is  your  Fashion,  or  your  Dress, 
That  you,  more  tnilv  Valorous,  do  support 
Virtue  by  daring  to  be  good  at  Court.  . 


19 


In  Mrs.  Philips,^  rejoicing  in  her  assumed  tide 
of  The  Matchless  Orinda,  we  appear  to  have 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  coterie  leader,  such 
as  was  produced  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  fS-ance 
when  the  vogue  became  decadent.  It  was 
1647  before  her  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
circle  of  second-rate  brilliancy  which  gathered  at 
Cardigan  to  assume  new  and  romantic  names, 
to  prate  of  ideal  friendship,  and  to  dabble  with 
their  hostess  in  literature.  This  first  circle 
extended  to  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
and  then  the  worthy  hostess,  journeying  to 
Ireland,  was  discovered  by  nobility  and  ac- 
quired a  following  of  talented  and  titled  literary 
people  there.  In  the  early  circle,  or  associated 
at  a  distance,  were  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Cotterel,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Henry  Lawes,  and 
Samuel  Cooper,  with  various  ladies  of  no  par- 
ticular importance.    After  the  Restoration  ap- 

>  Of.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Th0  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare,  pp.  372-373;  Edmund  Oosse,  SevenUenA 
Century  Stuaies,  p.  205  eg.;  G.  Saintsbury,  Minor 
PoeU  of  the  Caroline  Period,  i.  487  eq. 
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peared  the  E&rl  of  Orrery,  the  Eari  of  Roe- 
commoa,  James  Tyrrel,  Jolm  Ogilby,  and  others. 
Cotterel  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  favorite 
with  Orinda,  who  interested  herself  in  his 
supposed  romantic  attachment  for  her  dearest 
friend  Lucasia  (Anne  Owen).  Cotterel  stood 
wdl  at  court,  having  been  made  Master  of 
Ceremonies  there  in  1641,  and  thus  had  ample 
opportunity  to  keep  pace  with  French  social 
customs.  He  translated  part  or  all  of  Ia 
Calprendde's  Cassandra,  associated  with  William 
Aylesbury  in  the  translation  from  Italian  of 
Davita's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  tn  France, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Codrington,  trans- 
lator of  the  Memmrs  of  Margaret  of  Valois. 
Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Cotterel  fled 
to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  1660. 
Later  in  their  friendship,  Orinda  wrote  him  a 
series  of  letters,  addressing  him  always  by  his 
coterie  name  of  Poliarchus.'  Lawes  was  one 
of  the  leading  musical  composers  of  the  day, 
and  on  good  terms  with  the  best  poets,  whose 
verses  he  often  set  to  music.  Cooper  was  a 
celebrated  miniature  artist,  and  had  made 
portraits  of  many  of  the  court  celebrities. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  great  preacher  and  theo- 
logical writer  of  the  period,  was  an  intimate 
friend,  and  answered  to  the  coterie  name  of 
PaJsemon.  Various  poets,  not  directly  of  the 
circle,  paid  tribute  to  Orinda,  Henry  Vaughan 
wrote  a  poem  in  1651  "  To  the  Most  Excellently 
Accomplished  Mrs.  K.  Philips'*;  John  Davies 
>  /Vro,  p.  446. 
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dedicated  to  her  his  translation  of  the  ninth 
book  of  CUcyp&tre  in  1659;  and  after  the  Res- 
toration all  of  literary  L*eland  and  England 
united  in  her  praise.  Then  it  was  that  she 
found  herself  at  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Her 
intimate  friends  were  translating  and  com- 
posing romances  and  dramas,  projecting  acade- 
mies, and  experimenting  with  classic  forms, 
while  her  own  translations  from  Comeille  were 
given  high  rank  and  received  with  lavish  com- 
pliment. 

It  is  her  significance  in  the  earlier  period 
with  which  this  study  is  concerned.  For  this 
we  have  fairly  adequate  evidence,  including 
the  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus  —  which, 
dating  from  1661  to  1664,  still  continue  the 
spirit  of  the  earlier  time;  —  her  poetic  works,* 
which  contain  much  of  earlier  composition; 
Jeremy  Taylor's  treatise  on  the  Nature,  Offices 
and  Measures  of  Friendship,  1657;  and  the 
recently  mentioned  dedication  by  John  Davies, 
in  1659.  The  letters  are  chatty,  but  phrased 
with  great  care ;  and  while  they  express  deep 
gratitude  and  dilate  on  confidential  friendship, 
show  no  trace  of  passionate  love  or  mawkish 
sentiment  toward  Cotterel.  The  happenings  of 
the  coterie  and  the  social  and  literary  gossip 
of  the  day  are  given  much  importance,  with 
frequent  references  to  Lucasia,  who  by  this 
time  had  married  another.  There  are  ex- 
changes of  literary  work,  together  with  requests 

*  Her  poema  were  ooUected  and  published  in  16d7« 
after  her  death. 
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that  Poliarehus  advise  about  her  translations, 
polish  her  sentences,  and  correct  her  prooEs. 

The  poetic  efforts  of  Orinda  further  establish 
the  character  of  her  salon;  indicating  clearly 
enough  the  combination  of  friendship,  poetry, 
and  devotion  which  these  people  were  seriously 
modeling  on  the  French  coteries.  The  heart 
became  the  subject  of  deep  contemplation  and 
endless  analysis,  the  sensibilities  received  undue 
development,  and  the  petty  happenings  of 
social  gatherings  were  given  a  momentous  im- 
portance. A  few  titles  selected  here  and  there 
from  the  poems  are  sufficient, 

p.  25.'      A  Dialogue  of  Absence,  twixt    LucasU  and 

Orind&.     Set   by   Mr.   Hen.    Lawe«. 
p.  30.     To  Mrs.  Mtiry  Cariie,  when  Philaeter  Courted 

her. 
p.  31,     To  Mr.  J.  B.  the  noble  Cratander,  upon  a  Com- 

positioa  of  bis  wbiuh  he  was  not  willing  to  ova 

pubtickly. 
p.  32.     To  the  excellent  Mrs.    Anne  Owen,    upon   her 

receiving  the  Name  of  Lucasia,  and  adoption  into 

our  Society,  Dec.  28,  1651. 
p.  45.    To    the    truly    competent   Judge    of   Honour, 

Lucasia,  upoa  a  scandalous  Libel  made  by  J.  J, 
p.  47.     To  Antenor,'     on    a    Paper  of    Mine  which 

J,  J.  threatens  to  publish  to  prejudice  him. 
p.  55.     To  Re^oa  CoUier,  on  ber  Cruelly  to  Pbilaster, 
p.  55.     To  Philaster,  on  his  Melancholy  for  Regina, 
p.  65.     Parting  with  Luca^a.    A  Song. 
p.  94,    A  Friend.' 

*  The  page  references  are  to  the  edition  of  London, 
1678.  *  Her  huBband. 

*  This  presents  her  favorite  idea,  expressed  by  Jeremy 
Tajlor  in  hia  Ditco-urit,  that  woman  should  be  able  to 
share  with  man  in  friendship. 
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p.  126.    A  Dialogue  betwixt  Lucasia  and  Roeania. 
Imitating  that  of  Gentle  Thends. 

Several  translations  from  the  French  appear 
among  her  poems,  including  Saint-Ainant's 
"Solitude  " ; "  Tendres  Desirs''  —  out  of  a  French 
poet ;  and  a  pastoral  of  Mons.  de  Scud^ry  in  the 
first  volume  of  Almahide. 

Taylor's  Discourse  was  apparently  called 
forth  by  certain  questions  asked  by  Mrs.  Philips. 
It  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  she  responded  with 
a  poem  "To  the  Noble  Palsamon,  on  his  incom- 
parable Discourse  of  Friendship."  In  the  dedi- 
cation he  says :  — 


"They  who  understand  the  secrets  of  reli^on,  or 
the  interior  beauties  of  friendship,  are  the  fittest  to 
give  answers  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  respective 
subjects :  .  .  .  and  therefore  you  who  are  so  eminent 
in  frienoships,  could  also  have  given  the  best  answer 
to  your  own  inquiries."  ...  * 

As  he  proceeds  with  the  discussion  of  the  friend- 
ship of  man  and  woman,  it  is  apparent  that 
Orinda  and  her  circle,  however  much  they  kept 
the  forms  of  Platonic  wooing,  did  not  agree  in 
a  theoretical  worship  of  Platonism.  Friend- 
ship, he  sa3rs,  feeds  upon  pure  materials. 

"Where  these  are  not,  men  and  women  may  be  pleased 
with  one  another's  company,  and  lie  under  the  same 
roof,  and  make  themselves  companions^  of  equal 
prosperities,  and  humour  their  friend ;  but  if  you  call 
this  friend^ip,  you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour 
or  fancy;  for  there  is  a  Platonic  friendship  as  well  as 
a  Platonic  love ;  but  they  being  but  the  images  of  more 

*  Taylor,  TForikt,  ed.  1822,  xi.  30L 
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noble  bodies,  are  but  like  tinsel  dreasingB,  which  will 
shew  bravely  by  Cfindle-light,  and  do  excellently  in  a 
mask,  but  are  not  fit  for  converealion  and  the  material 
intercouree  of  our  life." ' 

Taylor,  however,  would  aclinit  woman  into 
hia  highest  degrees  of  frieDdship. 

"But  by  the  way,  Madam,  you  may  see  how  much 
I  differ  from  the  moroaity  of  those  cynics,  who  would 
not  admit  your  sex  into  the  communities  of  a  noble 
friendship.  ...  I  cannot  say  thai  women  are 
capable  of  all  those  excellences,  by  which  men  can 
obliee  the  world ;  .  .  .  but  a  woman  can  love  aa 
passionately,  and  converse  as  pleasantly,  and  retain 
a  secret  as  faithfully,  and  be  useful  in  her  propter 
ministries :  and  she  can  die  for  her  friend  aa  well  as 
the  bravest  Roman  knight."  * 

John  Davies  says  of  her,'  paying  particular 
tribute  to  her  knowledge  of  foreign  literature 
and  her  fondness  for  romances :  — 

"When  I  consider  you  a  person  bo  much  above 
your  Sex,  in  the  command  of  those  Languages,  wherein 
things  of  this  nature  have  ordinarily  Uieir  first  birth 
and  consequentlie,  that  what  is  intended  far  the 
entertainment  of  others  proves  your  trouble ;  a 
Translation  being  no  Jesse  to  one  that  hath  read  the 
Original :  When  1  reflect  on  your  curiosity  to  look 
into  these  things  before  they  have  hardlie  taken 
English  aire,  as  it  were  to  prevent  the  earliest  applica- 
tions of  those  who  labour  in  this  kind ;  When,  m  fine, 
it  runs  into  my  thoughts,  that  what  I  now  brin^  your 
Ladyship  will  haplie  have  the  fate  to  be  cast  by,  with, 
I  have  long  since  read  it  in  the  Original,  'tis  but  poorly 
done  into  English.  I  must  confcsse  myself  guiltifi 
of  a  strange  suspense  of  resolution,  whether  I  would 
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venture  on  this  Addresse  or  no.  .  .  .  For,  reflecting 
on  your  great  affection  and  reepects  for  tbe  exceUent 
Cleopatra,  your  particular  enquiries  after  her  wellfare 
and  adventures,  and  the  tendemeae  which  makes  you 
wish  the  misfortunes  of  so  great  a  Princess  were  at 
a  period,  I  can  think  it  but  just,  that  the  person,  from 
whom  she  had,  unknown,  received  those  great  Civilities, 
abould  accordingly  be  returned  the  peculiar  acknow- 
ledgements thereof," 

He  further  states  that  his  desire  to  dedicate 
to  her  is  ■'  heightened  by  a  reflection  on  the 
particular  favours  I  have  received  from  your 
Ladyship," 

Thus  we  see  in  Orinda  the  bourgeoixe  leader 
of  a  salon,  having  refined  frieDdsEups  between 
the  sexes  as  her  hobby,  encouraging  her  "so- 
ciety" to  fictitious  names,  to  more  or  less 
Platonic  love-making,  and,  in  emulation  of  her 
own  pretentious  efforts,  to  the  composition  of 
occasional  veise  and  to  literary  e.^celtence  and 
appreciation  in  general,  with  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  romances. 

The  most  peculiar  specimen  of  pricieuse  in 
England,  however,  remains  to  be  considered, 
in  the  person  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
Certain  of  the  characteristics  she  displays  be- 
yond a  doubt;  others  usually  associated  with 
these  are  strangely  suppressed.  Part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  fact  that  she  held  to  her  early 
views  during  the  gay  career  of  the  Restoration 
court,  thus  making  her  peculiarities  appear  in 
etill  bolder  contrast.  She  was  for  two  yeare 
—  1643-1645  —  in  attendancu  upon  Henrietta 
Maria,  accompanying  her  to  Paris,  as  did  a 
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wbdie  flock  of  En^ish  Uterary  people,  such  as 
Cowley,  Shirley,  Cr&shaw,  and  Hobbes.  There 
in  1645  she  married  the  future  Duke  of  New- 
castle, with  whom  she  remained  abroad  — 
except  for  one  visit  of  eighteen  months  — 
until  the  Restoration.  Of  her  numerous  lit- 
erary works,  poetical,  philosophical,  and  drsr- 
matic,  most  of  the  plays  and  poems  and  at 
least  two  philosophical  treatises  were,  by  her 
own  statements,'  composed  during  her  stay  on 
the  continent  and  her  visit  to  England.  She 
was  certainly  a  woman  of  independent  thought, 
which  took  the  form  of  all  sorts  of  whimucal 
and  fantastic  notions  to  which  her  sublime 
conceit  attributed  vast  importance.  Being  con^ 
sidered  aa  a  pricieuse,  Bhe  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  beaten  paths,  but  rather  to 
accept  from  the  vogue  the  suggestions  of  chas- 
tity, affectation,  or  emancipated  womanhood, 
and  then  develop  them  according  to  her  own 
vagaries.  Her  pricieuse  tendencies  may  be 
briefly  considered. 

First  appears  her  sincere  insistence  upon 
chastity.  In  this  regard  she  might  have  stood 
with  the  noble  hostess  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bam- 
bouHlet,  for  even  at  a  time  when  purity  was 
prudery  and  a  cause  for  jest  in  the  streets, 
she  practiced  and  defended  the  extreme  of 
virtuous  living.  Though  attended  by  none  of 
the  hypocritical  intrigues  of  the  decadent  Pla- 

>  Memoin,  ed.  BrydgeB,  1814,  p.  23.  These  wen 
first  printed  in  1666,  as  the  last  book  of  her  Natun't 
Picturta. 
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tonista,  this  chastity  is  indeed  so  often  paraded 
by  the  Duchess  thai  it  becomes  almost  oETensive 
and  certainly  suggests  posing.  Posing  and 
affectation,  indeed,  were  among  her  most  prom- 
inent characteristics,  attended  by  a  strange 
delight  in  fantastic  garments  of  her  on-n  device. 
Pepys  describes  her  appearance  in  1667,'  and 
she  herself  testifies  for  an  earlier  period:  "I 
took  great  delight  in  attiring,  fine  dressing,  and 
fashions,  especially  such  fashions  as  I  did  invent 
myself,  not  taking  that  pleasure  in  such  fashion 
as  was  invented  by  others.  Also  I  did  dislike 
any  should  follow  my  fashions,  for  I  always 
took  delight  in  a  singidarity,  even  in  accoutre- 
ments of  habits."  She  was  especially  fond  o( 
having  her  portrait  painted  in  one  of  these 
striking  outfits.  That  there  was  a  French 
prototype  for  this  sort  of  thing  appears  from 
Mile,  de  Scud^ry's  description  of  the  presump- 
tuous Damophile,'  apparently  a  rival  and 
imitator.  When  this  lady  had  a  portrait  made, 
she  stood  before  a  great  table  on  which  were 
books,  pincers,  a  lyre,  and  some  mathematical 
instruments.  It  was  necessary  even  that  she 
be  represented  attired  as  one  of  the  Muses, 

The  Duchess  had  that  tendency  toward 
philosophical  thought  and  extravagant  ex- 
pression which  seems  the  peculiar  property  of 
the    confirmed    pricieuse    and  femme    savarUe. 

'  Pepys.  Diary.  AprU  II,  2B,  M&y  1,  1667;  Evelyn, 
Mtmnn,  April  18,  27,  1667. 

■Cf.  Arlamlne  ou  U  grand  Cyrut,  x.  If.  Noted  by 
V.  Couain.  La  SoeUU  /ranfoiia  au  XVll*  tUdt,  Puia, 
1858,  u.  144- 


But  her  affectations  of  style  followed  nobody's 
lead,  and  the  uncouth  philosophy  she  developed 
waa  ia  no  way  the  result  of  the  usual  round  of 
study.  In  fact  she  was  constantly  protesting 
her  repugnance  to  such  study.  In  the  General 
Prologue  to  her  plays  she  says:  — 

"  But  noble  readers,  do  not  think  my  plays 
Are  such  as  have  been  writ  in  former  daya; 
Aa  Johnson,  Shakeapear,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  writ. 
Mine  waot  their  learning,  reading,  language,  wit- 
The  Latin  phrases  I  could  never  tcU, 
But  Johnson  could,  which  made  him  write  so  well. 
Greek,  Latin  poets,  1  could  never  read, 
Nor  their  histcirianB,  but  our  Ejigliah  Speed." 

A  similar  statement  occurs  in  her  Memoirs,' 

The  tendency  she  had  to  put  herself  in  her 
plays  is  often  a  matter  of  comment.  There 
is  hardly  a  play,  indeed,  in  which  she  does  not 
seem  to  portray  herself  in  some  character  or 
other.  Here  she  had  model  enough  in  the  work 
of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  and  in  the  general  custom 
among  the  French  romance-writers,  of  inserting 
numerous  descriptions  of  their  contemporaries. 
Notwithstanding  her  peculiarities,  the  Duchesa 
either  had  sincere  admirers,  or  by  virtue  of  her 
position  made  it  profitable  for  men  to  profess 
admiration  for  her.  Needless  to  say,  she  would 
enjoy  such  attention.  Besides  the  various 
adulatory  poems  prefixed  to  her  works,  there 
waa  enough  other  material  of  the  sort  to  justify 

■  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  The  Life  of  WOiiam 
Cavendiah,  Duke  of  NtteeaitU,  ed.  C.  B.  Firth,  Londoa, 
1886,  pp.  311-312. 
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the  publication,  in  1676,  of  a  book  of  ''  Letters 
and  Poems  in  Honour  of  the  Incomparable 
Princess  Margaret^  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  written 
by  several  Persons  of  Honour  and  Learning." 

A  final  tendency,  that  of  leadership  and 
dictation  in  morals  and  manners,  is  supplied 
by  Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,^  where  he 
tells  that  in  her  later  life  she  kept  constantly 
about  her  a  coterie  of  young  ladies  as  com- 
panions and  amanuenses;  probably,  in  return 
for  their  attendance,  instructing  them  according 
to  her  ideas  of  social  and  literary  proprieties. 
Truly,  as  Pepys  puts  it,'  "the  whole  story  of  this 
lady  is  a  romance  and  all  she  does  is  romantic." 

These  various  loosely  connected  details  serve 
to  make  the  situation  comparatively  clear. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria  there  passed  into  England  a  current 
of  French  influence  which  first  affected  those 
circles  of  society  nearest  the  court.  There  was 
a  revived  interest  in  dramas  of  a  pastoral  or 
romantic  tone,  a  tendency  to  regulate  English 
social  life  according  to  the  practices  encouraged 
by  Madame  de  RambouiUet  in  France,  and 
most  significant  of  all  —  at  least  to  the  minds 
of  the  courtiers  —  there  was  a  movement  toward 
a  revived  Platonism,  to  be  adapted  as  in  France, 
to  the  formalities  of  social  gallantry.  This 
Platonic  vogue,  with  the  type  of  society  that 
fostered  it,  soon  ran  its  course  in  Engk^d,  as 
it  did  on  the  continent,  and  became  the  jest 

'  Ed.  London,  1753,  ii.  164.  *  Diary,  April  12,  1667. 
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of  eourtiera  and  the  pride  of  cortun  of  the 
bourgmiaie.  Certun  literary  fornu,  however, 
whioh  had  found  their  way  from  France  to 
England  while  these  social  forces  operated, 
ooeupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  literary  history 
of  England  prior  to  the  Restoration  and  demajid 
fmiher  consideration.  They  are  in  particular 
the  proee  romance,  the  romantic  drama,  the 
epic  or  hOToic  poem,  vers  de  soeiSU,  burlesque, 
uid  literary  correepondenoe. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Romance,  Draua,  and  Heroic  Poem 


^1  Roiu 

^H        There  was  no  time,  from  the  appearance  of 
^H     Sidney's  Arcadia  to  the  Restoration,  when  there 
^M     was  not  in  England  a  considerable  interest  in 
romances,  pastoral  or  heroic,  and  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genre  were  not  being  utilized 
either  in  translation  or  as  material  for  drama. 

■  As  French  specimens  of  greater  importance 
began  to  appear  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  drew  their  share  of  int-erest  from  the  Eng- 
lish public,  so  that  by  1C2,5,  the  year  of  Hen- 
rietta's arrival,  the  Astrie  and  its  small  French 
following  had  established  for  themselves  in 
England  a  position  just  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  English  Arcadia  or  the  Spanish  Amadis. 
Among  various  other  influences  due  to  the 
arrival  of  the  young  French  queen  and  her 
followers,  prominence  must  be  given  to  the 
dual  effect  this  seems  to  have  had  on  the  ro- 
mance tradition.  First,  by  her  confirmed  tastes 
and  habits  Henrietta  brought  a  great  new  im- 
petus to  the  general  popularity  of  the  pastoral 
romances,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  dra- 
matic purposes.  Second,  she  gave  encourage- 
ment to  what  would  in  any  case  have  been 
a  natural  tendency,  that  of  turning  for  romantic 
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material  and  inspiration  to  the  great  French 
heroic  vogue  which  was  at  that  time  supplanting 
all  the  earlier  developments  of  romance  in  its 
extent  and  popular  interest. 

The  Btory  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
French  pastoral  romance  prior  to  1625  is  soon 
told.  The  Astrie  is  mentioned,  several  years 
before  its  actual  publication,  by  William  Drum- 
mond,  writing  from  Paris,  on  February  12, 
1607,  to  Sir  George  Keith.'  After  describing 
at  length  the  picture  of  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  siich  a  one  "as  Apelles  would  have 
made  Choice  of  for  the  Beauty  of  Greece,"  he 
adds:  "She  was  said  to  be  the  Astrsea  of  the 
Marquis  D'Urfee."  Very  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance, the  Astrie  attracted  the  intertat 
of  translators  in  England,  an  English  version 
being  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  as 
early  as  1611.  The  earliest  extant  edition  of 
the  translated  work,  the  First  Part,  in  twelve 
books,  by  John  Pyper,  bears  the  date  of  1620, 
but  it  is  announced  as  "newly  tranelated." 
To  about  this  time  must  belong  the  favorable 
comment  which  appears  in  an  undated  letter 
to  William  Drummond  by  William  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Stirling,  devoted  admirer  of  Philip 
Sidney  and  author  of  an  addition  to  the  Arcadia 
in  1621.    He  says:  — 

"The  most  lofty  of  the  other"  [i.e.  prose  pastoral 

romances]  "is  the  Marquis  D'Urfe  in  his  Astriea,  and 

the  choice  pieces  there,  repreaenting  any  of  the  better 

sorts,   do  seem   borrowed  from  ancient   Histories,  or 

>  Dnunmond,  Workt,  ed.  Edio,,  1711,  p.  141. 
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else  Narrations  that  hapned  in  Modem  Times,  rather 
than  true  Discourses  snowinff  Persons  such  as  they 
were  indeed,  though  with  other  names,  than  for  the 
framing  of  them  for  Perfection,  they  should  have 
been  devised  to  be."* 

In  1610  La  Bergerie  de  JuLietUj  written  in 
1592  by  Ollenix  du  Mont-Sacr^,  was  translated 
by  Robert  Tof te,  with  the  title  Honour^ s  Academy 
or  the  Famous  Pastoral  of  the  Fair  Shepherdess 
JuLietta}  About  1608  John  Fletcher  had  pro- 
duced his  pastoral,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess^ 
which  did  not  at  that  time  please  the  play-going 
public  and  was  withdrawn,  though  an  edition 
seema  to  have  been  published  by  1610.  There 
was  probably  nothing  of  French  origin  about 
this  play,  but  it  was  destined  later  to  figure  in 
the  new  impulse  under  Henrietta.  Three  other 
productions  by  this  author  soon  followed,  in 
which  French  sources  were  involved.  His 
Valentinian  was  acted  some  time  before  1618. 
This  was  a  faithful,  though  enlarged  rendering  of 
the  "Histoire  d'Eudoxe,  Valentinien  et  Ursace," 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Astrie.  This  material 
had  been  variously  utilized  in  France  by  the 
time  at  which  Fletcher  wrote,  and  might  thus 
have  come  to  him  indirectly;  but  the  Astrie 
was  probably  the  most  convenient  collected 
source  to  be  had.  The  Wandering  Lovers,  by 
Fletcher,  seems  to  belong  to  the  year  1623,  but 
was  supplanted  by  the  revision  made  by  Mas- 

« Ibid.,  p.  161. 

'  A  translation  is  entered  on  the  8iaHoner9'  RagitUr^ 
1607,  for  Gervase  liarkham. 
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singer  and  produced  as  The  Lover's  Progress  in 
1634,  apparently  under  the  new  vogue  of  romance 
and  Platoniam.  The  material  for  this  is  drawn 
from  Vital  d'Audiguier's  Histoire  tragi-comiqve 
de  nostTe  temps  sous  les  noms  de  Lysandre  et  de 
Calisle.  This  was  printed  anonymously  in 
France  in  1615,  and  appeared  in  English  trans- 
lation in  1627,  several  years  before  Massinger's 
version  of  the  drama. 

Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas  has  been  shown  ' 
to  be  based  in  part  on  the  episode  of  Celid6e, 
Thamyre,  and  Calydon  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Astr^e.  This  story  waa  used  in  several 
French  plays  and  may  have  come  through  one 
of  them,  or  have  been  utilized  by  Fletcher  at 
first  hand.  Though  the  action  in  the  drama  is 
expanded  and  mtide  more  heroically  romantic, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Celid6e,  Valentine,  and 
Francisco  there  correspond  to  Celidfe,  Thamyre, 
and  Calydon.  Not  the  least  important  bit 
of  evidence  is  the  speech  of  Valentine,  at  the 
close  of  the  play,  to  Francisco,  who  is  not  else- 
where spoken  of  as  Calydon.   Valentine's  worda 


"Take  her,  Francisco,  now  no  more  young  Calblon, 
And  love  her  dearly." 

Two  other  French  characters,  Thomas  and 
Launcelot,  appear  in  the  drama. 

'A.    L.    Stiefel.  (a)  Review   of    Koeppel'H       ,   

Btudlen  m  den  Dramcn  Ben  Jonsons.  John  Maretons  und 
B,  &  F,,"  in  ZeiU.  /.  vtrgleich.  Lia..  xii.  (1898),  248; 
(b)  "Zur  QueUenfrage  von  John  Fletchers  Monaieur 
ThoniM,"  in  Bug.  Stud.,  xxxvi.  pt.  2  (1906),  238*9. 
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Barclay's  political  romance,  the  Argents, 
which  had  appeared  in  its  original  Latin  form 
in  France  in  1621,  was  published  in  1625  as: 
Barclay  His  Argenis,  or  the  Loves  of  Poliarchus 
and  Argenis,  Faithfully  translated  out  of  Latine 
into  English  by  KingesmiU  Long.  Another 
translation,  by  Sir  R.  de  Grys,  was  issued  in 
1629,  and  Long's  version  was  reprinted,  with 
a  key,  in  1636. 

In  keeping  with  the  statement  already 
quoted  *  from  the  dedication  of  W.  D.'s  transla- 
tion, in  1627,  of  D'Audiguier's  Lisander  and 
Calistaj  the  interest  in  romance  material,  as 
in  all  things  French,  began  to  show  definite 
increase  at  about  this  time.  Under  date  of 
November  9, 1627,  the  Stationers*  Register  bears 
this  entry:  "The  true  historye  of  the  tragique 
loves  of  Hippolito  and  Isabella  Neapolitans 
Englisht,  with  the  tale  of  Narcissus  out  of 
Ovid's  third  booke  of  his  Metamorphosis." 
This  work  appears  to  be  the  translation  of  the 
Histoire  des  tragiques  Amovrs  d^Hipolite  et 
d'IsabeUe,  which  hetd  appeared  in  France  as 
early  as  1597.  Far  more  significant  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  story  written  down  about  this 
time  by  Sir  Kenehn  Digby  as  his  Private  Me- 
moirs. Digby  was  a  much-traveled  courtier 
who  had  been  with  the  embassy  of  Charles  in 
Spain,  and  later  was  made  gentleman  of  his 
privy  chamber.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
literary  men  of  England,  and  presiunably  in 

*  Supra,  p.  320. 
2b 
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touch  with  prevailing  fashions.  In  1625  he 
had  been  secretly  married  to  Venetia  Stanley; 
and  while  touring  the  Mediterranean,  about 
two  years  after,  as  he  states  in  his  appendix, 
wrote  the  story  of  his  wooing  in  highly  colored 
romantic  fashion,  just  as  D'Urffe  was  supposed 
to  have  related  his  own  experiences  in  the 
Astrie.  Venetia,  under  the  name  of  Stelltana, 
is  made  a  typical  romance  heroine,  preserving 
her  chastity  amid  the  greatest  trials ;  her  suitors 
being  Ursatius,  a  courtier;  Mardontius,  an  un- 
known young  man;  and  the  ultimately  succeas- 
ful  Theagencs  —  Sir  Kenelm  himself. 

The  year  1629  marks  the  appearance  of 
French  players,  including  women,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  apparently  with  the  hope  of  favor 
from  the  young  queen.  The  innovations  they 
brought,  however,  were  apparently  too  great  for 
the  Englishmen  of  that  day.  The  records  in  Sir 
H.  Herbert "s  Office  Book  '  mildly  suggest  this, 
and  a  private  letter  of  the  time,  vouched  for  by 
Collier,'  gives  emphatic  assurance  of  it.  Prob- 
ably in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
a  long  line  of  romantic  and  pastoral  plays  was 
presented  before  the  court  at  Whitehall.*  This 
was  Thomas  GofTe's  Careless  Shepherdess,  which, 
according  to  the  title-page,  was  also  publicly 
given  at  Salisbury  Court.  The  plot  is  irregulw" 
and  badly  motived,  dealing  with  the  much- 

'  J.  P.  Ck)llier.  HUlory  of  EnglUh  Dramalic  Pottrv, 
ii.  22  »q.  " /6ui.,  ii.  23. 

■  Cf.  the  statement  in  the  prologue  o(  the  play.  See 
p.  324. 
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crossed  love  of  Philaritus,  son  of  a  "gentleman 
of  Arcadia/'  for  a  shepherdess.  Apollo  and  the 
Sibyls  are  introduced,  with  the  customary 
oracle. 

As  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  was  not  until 
after  1632  that  these  court  productions  became 
very  common.  A  prominent  representative  ap- 
pears in  Montague's  Shepherd's  Paradise,  acted 
by  Henrietta  and  her  ladies,  January  8, 1632-3.* 
In  this  the  pastoral  element  is  condSned  to  the 
definite  area  of  the  paradise,  around  which 
moves  a  romantic  plot  with  plenty  of  chivahic 
coloring.  There  is  the  tangle  of  afifections 
among  high-bom  characters,  and  at  last  the 
revelation  of  long-concealed  relationships,  all 
told  in  the  elaborately  wrought  language  be- 
longing to  the  genre. 

By  the  following  Twelfth  Night,  Henrietta 
Maria  and  her  ladies  were  engaged  in  presenting 
the  revived  Faithful  Shepherdess,  with  its  refined 
Platonic  atmosphere.  In  this  same  year,  1634, 
Davenant  paid  tribute  to  the  new  court  vogue 
of  Platonism  in  his  Temple  of  Love,  and  Massin- 
ger's  version  of  The  Lover^s  Progress  was  pre- 
sented. This  latter  drama,  whose  indebtedness 
to  French  romance  is  beyond  doubt,  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  fashionable  romantic  play  of 
the  period.  The  chaste  Calista  is  approached  at 
midnight  by  her  husband's  friend  Lisander,  but 
she  repulses  his  love  advances  in  an  ideally 

>  Of.  the  announcement  of  this  in  a  letter  written  by 
John  Pory,  January  3, 1632-3,  quoted  in  Court  and  TimM 
of  CharlcM  /.,  London,  1848,  ii.  214. 
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Platonic  manner,  Lidian  and  Clarange  both 
love  Olinda,  who  agrees  to  favor  the  one  who 
returns  to  her  last.  Single  combats  ensue, 
attended  by  grievous  misiinderstandinga.  Ca- 
lista's  husband  is  killed  and  Lisander  falsely 
accused  of  the  murder.  Finally  he  is  cleared, 
and  after  some  disguising  and  a  contest  of 
courtesy,  Olinda's  heart  is  satisfactorily  be- 
stowed. Sir  Thomas  Hawkins's  translation  out 
of  French  of  A  Saxon  History  of  the  Admirable 
Adventures  of  Clodoaldus  also  appeared  in  1634. 
Hawkins  was  a  translator  of  some  importance, 
including  among  his  French  material  Pierre 
Matthieu's  Unhappy  Prosperity,  translated  in 
1632.' 

The  year  1635  is  especially  rich  in  material. 
Early  in  the  year  there  appeared  in  England 
another  company  of  French  players,  which, 
according  to  the  records,  received  first  the 
approval  of  the  queen  and  then  played  at  While- 
hall    with    much    success.'    Afterward,    under 

'  His  other  tnuiBlationa  from  the  Freoch  mclnde: 
Tkt  Holy  Court,  or  the  Chriitian  InttiltUion  of  Mtn  of 
QualUy,  by  Nicholas  Cauasin,  1626,  1634.  1638;  Tkt 
Chriitian  Diurnal,  by  CaiuxiD,  1632;  and  The  Uvea  and 
tinffular  verluea  of  Saint  Elaar,  Count  of  SabraTU  aiki 
hi*  Wife  the  bteaied  Ctmnteate  Delphine,  both  Virgin* 
and  Marrifd,  by  fctienne  Binet,  1638, 

'  Prom  Sir  H.  Herbert's  Office  Book  (Fleay,  ChronieU 


company  being  apfiroved  by  the  Queen  at  her  hoiue  2 
nights  before  and  commended  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
King,  acted  Melise,  a  French  comedy,  at  the  Cock  pitt 
In  wiiitehal)  for  which  they  had  £1U  with  good  appn^ 
bation." 
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royal  patronage,  they  gave  performances,  re- 
ceived the  most  favorable  concessions,  and  en- 
joyed so  prosperous  a  season  that  arrangements 
were  finally  made  to  give  them  a  permanent 
playhouse.^  Herbert  carefully  states  in  his 
records  that  he  extended  unusual  courtesies  to 
this  troupe  because  he  wished  to  render  the 
queen,  his  mistress,  an  acceptable  service;  and 
King  Charles  himself  appears  to  have  been 
active  in  getting  these  players  settled  in  a  play- 
house of  their  own. 

In  the  Office  Book  three  plays  of  their  reper- 
toire are  named,  —  MeHse,  Le  Trompeiar  Pvni, 
and  Alcimedcn.  The  identity  of  the  first  is  un- 
certain. It  may  be  Comeille's  comedy  MeliU, 
which  had  been  acted  in  1629,'  or  Du  Rocher's 
pastorale  comixjUBy  La  Mdize  au  les  Princes 
Reconntis,  acted  in  1633.*  Le  Trampeur  Pvni 
was  a  play  by  Georges  de  Scud^ry,  first  acted  in 
1631.  It  was  based  on  material  from  the  AsMe. 
The  third  seems  to  have  been  a  tragedy  by  Du 
Ryer,  acted  in  1634.  The  eflfect  of  the  presen- 
tation of  these  standard  plays  in  the  original 
tongue,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  must 
have  been  very  considerable  throughout  Eng- 

*  Complete  quotations  from  these  records  also  appear 
in  Collier,  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  {{.ho  sq. 
The  special  privileges  of  these  players  included  the  per- 
mission to  play  on  the  two  Sermon-days  of  each  week, 
as  well  as  all  through  Passion  Week. 

'  a.  Parfaict,  Dtctionnaire  des  ThMtres. 

'  In  Athencntm  for  July  25,  1891,  p.  139,  Swinburne 
says,  "  Melize  was  a  trivial  piece,  in  a  prologue  to  which, 
entitled  Le  Rien,  some  of  the  facetious  sajrings  of  Bruscam- 
bille  were  introduced." 
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lish  circles.  Despite  such  ridicule  as  arose 
through  the  naturaJ  antipathy  to  foreign  man- 
nerisms,' attention  was  generally  directed  to 
the  French  stage,  as  well  as  to  the  tendency  then 
operative  there  to  draw  material  from  romances. 

This  was  also  a  good  year  for  pastorals  at 
the  court.  Of  three  of  these  we  have  record: 
Joseph  Rutter's  The  Skepfierd's  Holy-day,  Thomas 
Randolph's  Amyntas,  and  the  French  Pastorale 
de  Florimene.  The  first  two,  while  testifying 
to  the  vogue,  bear  no  specific  mark  of  French 
influence.  "La  Pastoral  de  Fiorimene,"  say 
the  records  for  December  21,  1635,'  "fut  repre- 
sentee devant  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  le  Prince 
Charles  et  le  Prince  Palatine  par  Ics  fillea  fran- 
^aises  de  la  Reine  et  firent  tres  bien  dans 
la  grande  salle  de  Whitehall  aux  d^pens  de 
la  Reine."  Of  this  pastoral  we  have  the  plot 
only,  and  are  not  even  informed  as  to  what 
language  the  play  was  in,  though  the  natural 
supposition  is  that  it  was  French.  There  is 
some  reason  to  iielieve  that  the  material  was 
drawn  from  French  romance,  and  the  result  is 
only  one  more  series  of  variations  on  the  stock 
themes.  Men  are  disguised  as  women,  women 
as  men;  concealed  relationships  are  made  known 
at  length;  and  mythology  is  called  m  to  produce 
the  denouement. 

Two   other  pastorals  may  conveniently  be 

'  Compare  the  ridicule  of  French  acting  io  Glsp- 
thome'a  The  Ladies'  Prieilrgt.  infra,  p.  381. 

'  Herbert,  Variorum,  lii.  122:  rf.  Fltnv,  Chron.  Hitt.  t^ 
London  &lagt,^^.Z,^\  CoLUer,i/i«  oj  EJ\g.DTam.  Potlry, 
ii.  A8. 
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noted  at  this  point:  Cowley's  Lovers  Riddle^ 
which  was  printed  in  1638,  though  probably 
written  some  years  earlier  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Westminster  School;  and  Ben  Jonson's  Sad 
Shepherd,  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1637. 
Besides,  there  came  to  light  or  was  revived  in 
1635  the  pastoral  piece  Amphrisa  or  the  For^ 
saken  Shepherdess,  which  formed  a  part  of 
Thomas  Heywood's  Pleasant  Dialogues  and 
Dramas,  entered  in  that  year.  It  is  distinctly 
an  earUer  sort  of  English  pastoral,  and  had 
probably  been  written  before  1600,  —  perhaps 
even  printed  in  1597.*  The  great  popularity  of 
the  pastoral  at  the  time  under  consideration 
may  have  appeared  to  favor  the  publication 
of  anything  that  at  all  fitted  into  the  genre. 
As  the  period  progressed,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  pastoral  tone  gave  place  to  the 
heroic  in  romance  pieces,  just  as  was  the  case 
in  France. 

A  group  of  translations  demands  attention 
here,  several  of  them  being  almost  directly 
promoted  by  the  queen.  In  1636  appeared  a 
version  of  Saint-Sorlin's  Ariana,  bearing  this 
inscription:  ''As  it  was  translated  out  of  the 
French  and  presented  to  my  Lord  Chamber- 
laine.''  A  second  edition  of  this  was  published 
as  early  as  1641.  In  1637  came  Richard  Hurst's 
rendering  of  a  romantic  piece  with  which  Hen- 
rietta was  already  amply  familiar,  —  Gombauld's 
Endymion,  celebrating  his  ambitious  love  for 

I  Cf.  W.  W.  Qreg,  Pattaral Po€try  and Pa9ioralDrama, 
p.  374. 
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Marie  de  Mfidicis.'  A  second  edition  appeared 
only  two  years  later.  The  {itatvmers'  Register 
for  January  29,  1637-S,  bears  the  entry  of  "a 
Play  called  The  Cid  a  Tragi-comedy  translated 
out  of  French  by  Master  Rutter,"  On  April  6, 
1638-9,  is  entered  "  a  play  called  the  Second  part 
of  the  valiant  Cid.  Translated  out  of  French 
by  Master  Rutter."  The  first  of  these  was 
Joseph  Rutter's  rendering  of  Comeille's  cele- 
brated drama,  and  the  second  had  to  do  with  the 
"  second  part  of  the  Cid  "  by  L'abb4  Desfontsines. 
Both  appeared  soon  after  their  entry  in  the 
Register.  The  first  edition  of  the  Cid  bears  the 
date  1637,  on  the  following  title-page:  "The 
Cid,  a  tragicomedy  out  of  Frenfeh  made  English 
and  acted  before  their  Majesties  at  Court  and 
on  the  Cockpit  Stage  in  Drury-lane,  by  the  ser- 
vants of  both  their  Majesties,"  Rutter's  trans- 
lation was  made  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  then  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
queen ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  play  re- 
ceived publication  in  France  almost  contempo- 
raneously, the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  used  his  rank  and  acquaintance 
to  secure  advance  sheets  for  Rutter  before  the 
play  had  been  published  at  all.'  The  fact  that 
Englishmen  took  so  prompt  an  interest  in  the 
productions  of  the  French  stage  argues  well  for 
the  influence  of  France  on  the  English  litera- 


England,  pp.  3-5.  The  privilege  of  publication  whs 
granted  January  21,  1637  tn.i,).  and  the  play  naa  not 
actually  printed  until  lilarch  23,  1637  (n.a.). 
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ture  of  tiie  time.  The  Cid  appears  to  have  had 
a  cordial  reception  in  England,  ita  continued 
popularity  being  indicated  by  the  demand  for 
a  new  edition  in  1650,  eight  years  after  the 
closing  of  the  theaters. 

Vital  d'Audiguier's  Ltsander  and  Calista  was 
brought  into  prominence  again  in  1638,  through 
the  publication,  by  "William  Barwick,  gent.," 
of  a  new  version  of  one  of  the  books,  under  the 
t\i\eoi  "Love and  VaUrur:  celtimited in  the  person 
of  the  author,  by  the  ruime  of  Adraste;  or  the 
divers  affections  of  Mirwrva;  one  part  of  the 
vnfained  story  of  the  true  Lisanderand  Calisle." 
The  continued  interest  in  the  Greek  romances 
is  indicated  by  a  translation,  published  in  1638, 
of  The  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Levcippe  by 
Achilles  Tatius,'  and  by  the  entry,  under  date 
of  January  30,  1637-8,  of  "a  Booke  called  The 
famous  history  of  Heliodorus  amplified  aug- 
mented and  delivered  paraphrastically  in  verse 
by  William  Lisle."  In  1038,  too,  entry  was 
made  of  a  translation,  though  perhaps  only  a 
partial  one,  oi  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  Histoire 
Comiqite  des  Etats  et  Empires  de  la  Lune.  This 
book  had  apparently  drawn  on  an  English  work 
in  its  composition,  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  by 
Francis  Goodwin.  Goodwin,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Domingo  Gonzales  had  written  thU  story 
of  a  moon-journey  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Christ 
Church.  Though  not  published  until  1638,  thje 
A  translatioo  by  William  Burton  hod  appeftred  In 


^■_  ■  A  tru 
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acquired  some  notoriety  in  manuscript,  and  so 
influenced  De  Bergerac,  who  acknowledged  his 
obligation  by  meeting  Domingo  Gonzales  on  the 
moon  and  engaging  in  conversation  with  him. 

So  wide  is  the  prevalence  of  romance  color- 
ing in  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  so  difficult  is  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
the  distinctly  French  influence  in  this  regard, 
that  there  is  no  possibihty  of  a  detailed  account 
of  dramatic  obligations  to  contemporary  heroic 
romances  in  France.  The  situation  may  indeed 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  significant  examples. 
Suckling's  tragedy  of  BrennoraU,  produced  about 
1640,  certainly  contains  material  from  the  ro- 
mances. The  relations  of  Almerin  the  rebel 
and  the  Palatine  Iphigenes,  though  an  old  story 
going  back  to  Ovid's  "  Iphis  and  lanthe,"  formed 
the  central  motive  of  Bishop  J.  P.  Camus's  ro- 
mance Iphigenes,  1625,  later  translated  into 
English  by  Major  Wright  under  title  of  Nature's 
Paradox,  1652.  In  the  pUy,  as  in  the  romance, 
Sigismund  is  king  of  Poland  (Polonia),  and  the 
P^atine  Iphigenes,  really  a  woman,  has  been 
brought  up  from  birth  as  a  boy  because  of  her 
father's  antipathy  to  rearing  another  girl. 
Almerin  corresponds  to  Liaote  in  the  romance, 
who  in  woman's  guise  there  has  the  name 
Almeria.  What  are  actual  disguisings  in  the 
romance  for  definite  purpose,  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  pastimes  in  the  drama,  which  has 
generally  a  much  more  tragic  tone.  In  the  first 
act,  Iphigene,  still  in  male  character,  says  to 
Almerin  in  prison :  — 
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"O  Almerin  I  would  we  had  never  known 
The  ruffle  of  the  world  I  but  were  again 
By  Stolden  banks  in  happy  solitude ; 
When  thou  and  I,  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
So  oft  by  turns,  as  often  stiU  have  wish'd. 
That  we  as  easily  could  have  chang'd  our  sex, 
As  clothes.    But  alas !  all  those  innocent  joys, 
Like  glorious  mornings,  are  retir'd  into 
Dark  sullen  clouds,  before  we  knew  to  value 
What  we  had." 

When  Iphigene  on  her  death-bed,  after  the  truth 
has  been  made  known,  pleads  to  know  if  Almerin 
has  loved  her,  he  replies :  — 

''Canst  thou  doubt  that. 
That  hast  so  often  seen  me  ecstasied 
When  thou  wert  dress'd  like  woman. 
Unwilling  ever  to  believe  thee  man  ?  " 

The  combat  scene  between  Almerin  and  Bren- 
noralt  in  the  last  act  is  particularly  in  the 
romance  vein.  They  converse  in  poetic  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  midst  of  their  struggle  pause 
to  kiss  once  more  the  lips  of  their  dead  ladies. 
Thus  refreshed,  they  turn  to  fight  again. 

The  Queene  of  Arragonj  a  "tragi-comedie"  by 
William  Habington,^  was  printed  in  1640. 
"Which  play," says  Wood  in  AthencB  Oxanienaes,^ 
"he  communicating  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Chamberlain  of  the  household  to  K.  Charles  I, 
he  caused  it  to  be  acted  at  court,  and  afterwards 
to  be  publish'd  against  the  author's  will.''  The 
main  plot  of  this,  though  not  of  the  usual  long- 

*  Habington's  oontributfons  to  the  literature  of  Fla* 
tonism  have  been  discussed,  tvpra,  chap.  viL 
>  Ed.  Bliss,  iii.  224. 
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dnim-out  wiety,  hu  a  tborou^y  heroic  tone. 
Deeutro,  Genecal  of  Arnigon;  Florentio,  Gen- 
enl  of  GBfltOe;  and  the  kmg  of  Chstile  —  who 
fi^its  disguised  as  a  common  soldier  —  are 
contending  for  the  love  of  the  queen  of  Amgon. 
Anniee  are  there  to  support  the  various  claims, 
and  the  suitors  fairly  overwhelm  the  lady  with 
dignified  but  extravagant  prusea  and  contend 
in  polite  condescension  to  each  other.  The 
queen  insists  on  a  reSned  type  of  pure,  unselfish 
love.  The  author  in  his  prologue  disclaims  any 
romance  motive,  thus  testif)dng  to  the  vt^ue 
of  the  time:  — 

"llw  liinguage  too  ii  euy,  such  u  feQ 
Unstudied  from  his  pea :  not  like  a  spell 
Big  with  mysterious  words,  such  as  enchant 
llie  hslf-witted,  and  confound  the  ignorant. 
Then  what  must  needs  afflict  the  amorist. 
No  viran  here  in  breeches  casts  a  mist 
Before  her  lover's  e^ :  no  ladies  tell 
Haw  their  blood  boils,  how  high  their  veins  do  swell." 

Glapthome's  Ths  Ladies'  Privilege  is  another 
play  with  romantic  motives,  printed  in  the  same 
year,  1640.  It  bears  the  inscription,  "As  it  was 
acted  with  good  allowance  at  the  Cock-pit  in 
Dniry-lane,  and  before  their  Majesties  at  White- 
Hall  twice.  By  their  Majesties  Servants." 
This  play  is  an  absurdly  romantic  tangle  of  love 
and  friendship.  Of  two  sisters  lov^  by  two 
friends,  one,  Chrisea,  pretends  to  love  the  other's 
suitor,  and  enjoins  upon  her  own  admirer,  Doria, 
the  task  of  winning  for  her  his  friend's  affection. 
After  a  close  approach  to  a  duel,  this  latter  sacri- 
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fices  love  to  friendship,  only  involving  his  friend 
in  single  combat  on  the  charge  of  desertion. 
Doria  is  supposed  to  kill  his  opponent  in  this 
duel  and  is  himself  condemned  to  death  unless 
some  virgin  agrees  to  marry  him.  His  page  in 
disguise  volunteers,  and  at  that  juncture  Chrisea 
appears  and  explains  everything.  Throughout 
the  action  there  is  much  gallant  talk  of  love  and 
honor.  In  the  second  act  occurs  the  fling  at 
French  acting,  already  noted.  Adomi,  returned 
from  the  wars,  is  asked,  "What  think  you  of 
the  French?"  Then  occurs  this  brief  dialogue 
with  Bonivet. 

"Ador.  —  Very  ayry  people,  who  participate 
More  fire  than  earth ;  vet  generally  {;ood, 
And  nobly  disposition  d,  something  inclining 
To  overweening  fancy.  —  This  lady 
Tells  my  remembrance  of  a  Comick  scene 
I  once  saw  in  their  Theatre. 

Bon.  —  Add  it  to 

Your  former  courtesies,  and  expreeae  it. 

Ador,  —  Your  entreaty 

Is  a  command,  if  this  grave  Lady  please, 
To  act  the  Lady  I  must  court." 

Adomi  then  "acts  furiously,"  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  spectators. 

Two  more  romance  translations  belong  here. 
One  is  entered  on  the  Register  for  November  13, 
1639,  as  "a  Booke  called  The  History  of  Annax- 
ander  and  Orazia,  an  Indian  story,  translated  out 
of  French  into  English  by  William  Duncomb."  * 
Another  translation  of  this,   by  W.  G.  Esq., 

*  By  Boisrobert.  Ir^fra,  p.  397,  note. 
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was  printed  in  1657.  In  1640  was  printed  an 
English  rendering  of  the  Romant  of  Romants, 
which  was  Le  Sieur  Verdier's  version  of  the 
Amadis.  This  was  another  translation  prompted 
from  near  the  English  throne,  this  time  by 
Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household. 
In  William  Cartwright's  The  Lady-EiratU,  writ- 
ten prior  to  1643  and  printed  in  1651,  there  is  a 
romantic  element  in  the  wooing  of  the  Princess 
Lucaaia  by  the  hostile  prince  Charistus,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  devoted  friend  of  Olyndus, 
suitor  of  Luca^ia's  friend  Eumela.  A  misunder- 
standing between  the  men  results  in  a  single 
combat,  and  when  both  men  are  down,  they  talk 
it  over  and  make  up  again.  The  first  act  of  the 
play  contains  two  valuable  references,  one  to  the 
popularity  of  romances,  the  other  to  the  pastoral 
vogue  in  particular.  In  the  second  scene,  the 
courtier  Iringufl  says  to  the  ladies;  — 

"You  shall  make  Verses  to  me  ere  I've  done; 
Call  me  your  Cteiius,  your  Corinnus,  and 
M&ke  me  the  Man  o'  th'  Book  in  some  Romance, 

And  after  aU  I  will  not  yield." 

In  the  fourth  scene  Eumela  says :  — 

"Alas! 
These  are  the  things,  that  some  poor  wretched  Lovor 
Unpittied  by  his  scornful  Shepherd  ease 
Would  wish  for,  after  he  had  look'd  up 
Unto  the  Heavens,  and  catl'd  her  OueU  thrice, 
And  vow'd  to  dye." 

These  allusions  to  the  emotional  extravagance 
of  the  current  romances  are  paralleled  in  two 
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poems  in  Cowley's  Mistress,  written  a  number  of 
years  before  its  publication  in  1647.  In  his 
poem  "  Impossibilities/'  he  says:  — 

"  Twould  grieve  me  much  to  find  some  bold  Romance, 
That  should  two  kind  Ebuimples  shew, 
Which  before  us  in  Wonders  did  advance ; 
Not,  that  I  Uiought  that  Story  true, 
But  none  should  Fancy  more,  than  I  would  do." ' 

In  "  The  Innocent  111 "  occur  the  lines:  — 

''Though  savage,  and  rock-hearted  those 
Appear,  that  weep  not  ev'n  Romances  Woes.'' ' 

A  distinct  departure  from  the  romance  tradi- 
tion, but  perhaps  also  under  French  influence, 
was  Denham's  Sophy,  a  Senecan  tragedy  in 
blank  verse,  printed  in  1642.  This  tjrpe  of 
tragedy  was  frequently  on  the  boards  in  France ; 
and,  with  its  Oriental  plot,  the  Sophy  looks 
remarkably  like  the  productions  of  Comeille.* 

In  the  same  year  there  was  an  original  contri- 
bution to  the  vogue  of  romances  in  England,  in 
the  shape  of  the  poetical  romance  Leoline  and 
Sydanis,  by  Francis  Kinaston.  The  full  title, 
as  given  in  the  Censura  Ldteraria,  is:  ''Leoline 
and  Sydanis.  An  heroick  Romance  of  the 
Adventures  of  amorous  Princes:   together  with 

*  Ck>wley,  Wka,,  ed.  London,  1710,  i.  150. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

'  Edmund  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  85, 
notes  this  resemblance,  but  does  not  see  how  Denham 
can  have  known  of  these  French  productions.  Yet  the 
popularity  of  the  Cid  in  England  dates  from  1037  {eupra, 
p.  376),  and  even  then  Uomeille  was  raobably  not  a 
stranger  to  the  English  stage  ijnipra,  p.  373). 
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sundry  affectionate  addresses  to  his  Mistress© 
under  the  name  of  Cynthia.  By  Sir  F,  K."  ' 
Wood  saye  of  it ' :  "  TWs  romance  contains  much 
of  the  fabulous  history  of  Mona,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, and  (bating  that  it  is  now  and  then  a  little 
obscene)  is  poetical  enough."  Kinaston  himself 
was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  made  Esquire 
of  the  body  of  Charles  I.  He  was  the  first  regent 
of  the  coUege  or  academy  calleii  Museum  Miner- 
vie,  founded  1635  "pro  institutione  juvenum 
nobilium  in  artibus  liberalibus." 

Three  plays  palpably  founded  on  heroic  mate- 
rial were  printed  late,  but  In  all  probability  had 
a  date  of  composition  earlier  than  1642.  One  of 
these,  Davenant's  Love  and  Honour,  was  printed 
in  1649.  The  plot  is  full  of  the  features  of 
romance;  so  full,  in  fact,  that  nothing  but  a 
detailed  summary  will  make  them  clear.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  has  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
Duke  of  Millain's  nearest  of  kin,  because  Millain 
is  supposed  to  have  put  Savoy's  brother  to 
death.  Millain's  daughter  Evandra  is  captured 
in  war  by  Prospero,  a  captain  who  afterward 
falls  in  love  with  her.  AJvaro,  Prince  of  Savoy, 
already  her  lover,  attempts  to  keep  her  from  hia 
father's  wrath.  Leonell,  Prince  of  Parma,  her 
home  lover,  whom  Prospero  defeated  in  captur- 
ing her,  joins  the  other  two  in  a  plot  to  keep 
her  from  the  Duke.     Leonell's  sister  is  in  hiding 


'  Athen.  Oxon.,  ed.  dt.,  Ki.  38.     Wood  gives  IMt  ■ 
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with  Evandra.  They  learn  of  the  plot,  and  each 
independently  escapes  and  presents  herself  to 
the  Duke,  with  the  purpose  of  saving  the  young 
men.  While  he  is  about  to  refer  to  an  oracle 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  real  Evandra, 
the  young  men  are  involved  in  various  duels 
upon  the  discovery  of  their  loss.  Finally  both 
girls  arc  oniered  executed,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed Millain  and  Savoy's  long-lost  brothers 
turn  up  a?  ambassadors.  Leonell  then  makes 
known  that  he  is  the  real  heir  txi  the  throne; 
his  sister,  that  Prince  Alvaro  had  previously 
promised  love  to  her.  Evandra  takes  Leonell, 
and  all  apparently  are  happy. 

Leonanl  Willan's  Astraa,  or  True  Love's 
Mirror  was  printed  in  1651.  It  is  essentially 
a  masque,  and  practically  worthless  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view;  but  is  valuable  for 
this  study,  as  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  weave 
into  a  connected  drama  certain  episodes  from 
the  AsfrSe.  So  much  condensation  is  necessary, 
and  the  episodes  are  combined  with  so  little  skill, 
that  they  appear  positively  absurd  in  their  new 
setting,  and  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  ro- 
mance to  understand  anything  of  the  play. 
Six  pairs  of  lovers,  echoes  of  the  romance,  an* 
involved  in  the  complicated  plot.  Even  the 
conventional  love-letters  are  brought  in  from 
the  romance,  and  the  lengthy  conversation.**  are 
filled  with  quibbles  on  the  mysteries  of  love. 
Prefixed  to  the  play  is  an  elaborate  deflcription 
of  stage-setting  after  the  manner  of  the  masque; 
and  the  final  stage-direction  is:  "Whereat  the 
2c 
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Theater  is  opened,  and  both  Companies  uniting 
themselves,  spend  the  rest  of  the  Night  in  their 
accustomed  Dances."  The  author  dedicates  his 
play  to  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
and  explains  at  great  length  how  she  may  find 
her  own  portrait  in  the  character  Astnea. 

Richard  Brome's  The  Love-Sick  Court,  or  the 
Ambitious  Politique,  printed  1658,  is  built  on 
romantic  material,  with  the  motive  of  political 
ambition.  The  king,  urged  by  his  people  to 
select  a  successor,  must  choose  between  the 
soldier-statesman  Stratocles  and  the  more  youth- 
ful Philargtis  and  Philocles,  both  supposed  sons 
of  a  dead  general.  He  decides  to  take  that  one 
of  the  two  youths  whom  his  daughter  Eudins 
chooses  to  marry.  All  three  contestants  are  her 
suitors,  the  two  brothers  being  also  very  de- 
voted to  each  other.  Eudina  cannot  decide 
between  the  youths,  and  they  strive  to  outdo 
each  other  in  self-sacrifice.  Stratocles  by  forged 
letters  forces  them  to  fight,  but  they  discover 
the  plot  and  he  is  arrested.  Poison  ^ven 
Philargus  by  the  servant  of  Philocles  proves  only 
a  sleeping  potion.  While  Philargus  is  thought 
dead,  an  old  nurse  reveals  that  Philocles  isreaJly 
the  king's  son,  and  the  supposed  dead  man 
comes  back  to  life  to  marry  Eudina.  So  is  ful- 
filled the  usual  mysterious  oracle.  The  pair  of 
friendly  lovers  echoes  Lidian  and  Clarangeua, 
the  lovers  of  Doriada  in  Lysander  and  Calista  — 
already  used  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger's  Loner'* 


'  Supra,  p.  368. 
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With  the  closing  of  the  the&ters  in  1642,  the 
process  that  has  been  chieSy  under  consideration 
came  to  an  end.  There  was  no  longer  any  open 
market  for  pastoral  or  heroic  material  gathered 
from  romance  sources  and  thrown  into  dramatic 
form;  and  dramatic  production  ceased  just  at 
the  threshold  of  what  might  have  been  an  earlier 
development  of  the  heroic  play.  Troubled 
times  were  at  hand  for  all  the  following  of  the 
court,  with  its  French  tastes  and  French  ten- 
dencies. The  day  for  a  concerted  loyalty  to  any 
particular  vogue  was  done,  but  French  influence 
along  similar  lines  continued  of  course  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
France  and  the  royalist  party  were  drawn  closer 
together  than  ever,  and  most  of  the  literary  men 
of  that  party  eventually  found  their  way  to  the 
continent,  there  to  be  confirmed  in  the  very 
tendencies  they  had  previously  recognized  at 
home. 

The  spirit  and  material  oE  the  French  romances 
had  obtained  such  hold  upon  certain  classes  of 
the  English  people  that  they  now  began  seek- 
ing eagerly  for  new  channels  of  expression  into 
which  their  inspiration  could  be  turned.  The 
result  was  a  new  type  of  heroic  poem,  even  ante- 
dating similar  productions  among  the  French, 
and  the  anomalous  stage  performances  of  Dave- 
nant,  which  quickly  developed  characteristics 
paralleling  those  of  the  French  dramas  of 
Scud^ry  and  Quinault.  When  the  court  party 
returned  to  England,  it  had  only  the  fresh  im- 
pulse drawn  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
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"heroic"  literature  of  France,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  heroic  play  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Davenant's  Gondibert,  representing  this  new 
type  of  heroic  poem,  demaniis  first  considera- 
tion; for  it  was  begun  as  early  as  1646,  and 
given  up,  unfinished,  in  1650.  Most  of  the  work 
upon  it  was  done  in  France,  and  France  appears 
to  have  been  responsible  for  moat  that  it  had  of 
novelty.  It  was  in  many  respects  an  ordinary 
romantic  epic  of  love  and  warfare,  with  a  Chris- 
tian coloring.  There  was  the  atmosphere  of 
court  and  camp,  the  complicated  plot  with  char- 
acters of  noble  birth  and  stupendous  valor,  the 
medley  of  open  battle  and  splendid  single  com- 
bats; and  through  it  all  ran  the  motives  of  love 
and  ambition,  giving  the  heroic  tone  to  the 
product.  This  heroic  tone  may  be  a  natural 
development  from  the  romantic  epics  with  which 
the  author  was  acquainted.  But  it  was  pro- 
duced in  the  environment  and  under  the  strong 
impulse  of  French  romance  material.  Under 
the  same  influence  French  poets  were  themselves 
shortly  to  develop  similar  products. 

An  innovation  on  which  Davenant  particularly 
prided  himself  adds  to  the  probability  of  thts 
French  influence.  At  a  time  when  the  moat 
famiUar  literary  process  in  England  and  France 
was  the  embodiment  of  romance  material  in 
dramatic  form,  this  poet,  writing  in  France, 
framed  his  heroic  narrative  on  the  scheme  of  the 
drama,  —  "proportioning  five  books  to  five  acts 
and  cantos  to  scenes,  the  scenes  having  their 
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number  ever  governed  by  occasion,"  '  Perhaps 
inspired  by  Davenaut,  more  probably  modeled 
on  the  French  attempts,  there  appeared,  just 
before  the  Restoration,  another  English  heroic 
poem,  of  distinctly  romantic  tone,  —  Chamber- 
layne'e  Pharonnida. 

The  English  interest  in  romances  for  them- 
selves wae  by  no  means  cut  off  by  the  closing  of 
the  theaters.  The  rest  of  the  period  will  be 
found  full  of  trim&lationi)  of  these,  with  the 
attendant  certainty  that  more  English  people 
than  ever  were  reading  them  in  the  original. 
Like  the  Platonizing  tendency,  the  fondness  for 
romances  probably  spread  farther  and  farther 
from  court  circles,  and  cropped  out  sporadically 
wherever  in  England  there  were  educated  people 
not  entirely  dominated  by  the  extreme  of  Puri- 
tan disciplme.  Englishmen  abroad  kept  Eng- 
lishmen at  home  informed  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  romance  genre,  and  obliged  them 
with  copies  of  each  new  publication.  Thus  even 
beyond  the  court  party,  and  throughout  Eng- 
land generally,  this  "heroic"  tone,  whatever 
it3  literary  setting,  acquired  a  devoted  follow- 
ing. That  Charles  himself  remained  interested 
in  French  romances  until  the  end  is  indicated 

'  Cf .  Davrnfttit's  preface  to  Hobbps,  Chalmon,  Eng- 
tUh  Potts,  vi.  355.  Profe«t!or  Spingaru  Euggests  Ihe 
EpeL'ifio  sowi'e  uf  Uiis  plan  of  Davenant,  BanTa  prefae« 
•r>  the  Fourth  Port  ot  the  Aitrtt.  1627  (published  afMT 

l'Urf6'9dc*th),    P ,  .^..-_.,.u _.,...    . 

are  divided  into  a 
fftire  oinq  volumes  o. ._ 
chaaque  volume  fust  pri 
pour  une  ecen«." 
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by  the  record  that  on  the  eve  of  his  death  he 
presented  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  a  copy  of 
La  CalprenMe's  Cassandra.' 

A  fresh  tendency  to  translate  the  French 
romances  began  about  1647,  and  continued  for 
some  years  with  great  regiilarity.  In  1647 
Goraberville's  Polexandre  was  published,  in  a 
translation  made  for  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  by  "Wm.  Browne,  Gent." 
This  is  often  taken  to  be  the  work  of  William 
Browne  the  poet,  though  there  is  no  evidence  on 
the  matter.  The  poet  died  before  1645,  but 
the  work  may  of  course  have  been  delayed  in 
publication.  Major  Wright  came  to  the  front 
about  1650  as  a  translator  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Camus,  translating  —  according  to  the  title- 
page  —  "  as  his  Recreation  during  his  Imprison- 
ment," The  Loving  Enemie  was  published  in 
1650,  and  two  years  later  appeared  Nature's 
Paradox:  or,  The  Innocent  Importer.  A  Pleaa- 
ant  PoUmian  History:  Originally  Intituled  Iphi- 
genes.  The  material  used  in  tlus  romance  had 
already  supplied  the  plot  of  Suckling's  tragedy 
of  Brennorall.* 

The  year  1652  was  prolific  in  these  translations, 
A  second  edition  appeared  of  W.  D.'s  translation 
of  Vital  d'Audiguier's  Lisander  and  Calista. 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel  began  the  publication  of  a 
part  of  his  rendering  of  La  Calprenfide's  Cas- 
sandra.   Indeed    there    were    apparently    two 

'Ct.  Ju&serand,   Tht  EngiUh  .\ovtl  in  the  Timt  «/ 
Shakespeare,  p.  382. 
'Supra,  p.  378. 
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separate  translations  from  this  romsnoe  pub- 
lished in  thia  same  year.  In  a  dedication  to 
Charles  II.,  dated  from  The  Hague,  June  5,  1653, 
Cotterel  refers  to  the  publication,  while  hia 
work  was  in  press,  of  a  great  part  of  this  romance 
translated  by  another  hand,  and  states  that 
"many  took  upon  them  to  afRim  that  the  other 
was  not  likely  to  proceed  any  farther."  This 
other  may  pwrhaps  be  a  version  by  Geoi^e  Digby, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  is  credited  by  Wood '  with 
the  translation  of  three  books  of  Cassandra, 
though  no  date  is  given  for  the  work.  The 
Scud^ry  romance,  Ibrahim,  ou  I'lluslre  Bassa, 
appeared  also  in  1652,  in  the  English  trans- 
lation by  Henry  Cogan.  Francis  Kirkmaa 
published  his  rendering  from  the  French  of 
The  Lives  and  Adventures  of  Clerio  and  Lofria>>1 
and  in  the  same  year  protfuced  a  translation  orj 
the  Sixth  Part  of  the  Amadia.  Kirkraan  ! 
came  after  the  Restoration  a  flourishing  pi 
lisher  wid  bookseller,  his  specialty  being  playi 
and  romances. 

A  delightful  collection  of  evidence  bearing 
on  the  fondness  of  contemporary  English  for 
romances  in  the  French,  as  well  as  on  current 
translations  from  these  romances,  Is  found  in 
the  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple,  written  at  intervals  from  1652  to  1654. 
Perhaps  she  had  an  unusual  fondness  for  such 
romances,  as  she  herself  implies  in  her  confes- 
sions of  the  effect  first  produced  on  her  by  the 
Spanish  story  of  Almanzor,  and  the  loving  recol- 
'  Aihtn.  Oxon.,  ed.  cit.,  iii.  1104. 
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lections  she  still  has  for  it.'  Both  La  Cal- 
pren&ie's  CUop&tre  and  Mile,  de  Scudfiry's 
Artamine  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus  come  to  her  eyes 
in  the  original  during  the  period  of  these  letters, 
and  she  is  enthusiastic  in  her  praises  and  eager 
to  pass  such  enjoyable  things  along. 

Dorothy's  opinion  of  translations  is  plain- 
spoken  enough.  "I  have  no  patience  neither," 
she  writes,  "for  these  tranalations  of  romances, 
I  met  with  Polexander  and  L'lllustre  Bassa 
both  so  disguised  that  I,  who  am  their  old  ac- 
qu^ntance,  hardly  know  them:  besides  that, 
they  were  still  so  much  French  in  words  and 
phrases  that  't  was  impossible  for  one  that 
understands  not  French  to  make  anytliing  of 
them.  If  poor  Praziraene  be  in  the  same  dress, 
I  would  not  see  her  for  the  world.  She  has 
suffered  enough  besides."  '  She  goes  on  to  say 
that  she  has  read  only  four  volumes  of  the 
Prazimene  —  in  the  original,  of  course  —  and 
liked  those  extremely  well.  English  transla- 
tions of  Polexandre  and  L'HIusItb  Bassa  have 
already  been  noted';  no  translation  of  that 
time  for  the  French  Amours  de  Milistrate  et 
Prazimene  has  come  to  light,  the  earliest  bearing 
the  date  1750.  That  there  was  such  translation 
is  indicated  by  her  next  sentences,  where  she 
attempts  to  involve  the  Lord  of  Monmouth  in 
the  responsibility.  "  la  it  not  my  good  Lord 
of  Monmouth,  or  some  such  honorable  personage 
that  presents  her*  to  the  English  ladies  ?    I  have 

'  Ed.  Pan?,  London,  1888.  p.  73. 


•Ed.  cit.,'      __,. 
•  I.:  Pruuoene. 


■  Supra,  pp.  390  and  391. 
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heard  many  people  wonder  how  he  spends  his 
estate.  I  believe  he  undoes  himself  with  print- 
ing his  translations.  Nobody  else  will  undergo 
the  charge."  *  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
had  indeed  withdrawn  from  active  life  in  1642, 
and  busied  himself  with  the  translating  of  vari- 
ous works,  chiefly  Italian.  No  translation  of 
Prazimene  or  any  other  French  romance  is  else- 
where attributed  to  him. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  render  romance 
material  into  the  popular  dramatic  forms.  Eng- 
lishmen apparently  had  little  desire  to  occupy 
their  time  in  writing  romances  in  their  own 
tongue.  Now  that  the  dramatic  channel  was 
closed,  however,  the  original  English  romance 
eventually  came  into  cultivation.  In  1653  there 
appeared  the  first  part  of :  "  Cloria  and  Narcissus. 
—  A  Ddightfull  and  New  Romance,  Imbellished 
with  divers  PoliticaU  Notions,  and  Singular 
Remarks  of  Modeme  Transactions.  Written  by 
an  Honourable  Person.''  This  evidently  made  a 
favorable  impression,  for  it  was  followed  by  a 
second  part  m  1654,  and  by  a  third  part  m  1655. 
In  the  1653  edition,  the  author  issues  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  reader:  — 

"It  was  my  chance  being  beyond-sea,  to  have  the 
perusing  of  some  of  this  story,  which  according  to 
my  sense  and  understanding  then,  appeared  not  onely 
delightfull  in  the  reading,  but  seemed  to  my  capac- 
ity to  containe  in  many  places  mysteries,  belonging 
to  the  transactions  of  forrame  parts  either  at  present 
or  not  very  long  before  put  in  execution:  this  gave 

*  Ed.  cit.,  p.  160. 
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my  apiKtite,  I  must  confesae,  some  such  a  posture  u 
they  mi^t  prove  commodious  to  friends,  ks  beneficial 
to  mvseue ;  oeing  also  unwilling,  the  labour  and  paines 
should  be  altogether  lost  of  this  nature,  since  for 
many  years  past,  not  any  one  Romance,  hath  been 
written  in  the  Rngli«h  tongue;  when  as  daily  from 
other  Nations,  ao  many  of  ul  sorts  fly  into  the  World 
to  be  seen." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  success  of  this  ro- 
mance came  another  ealargement,  in  1661,  with 
a  title-page  that  reads:  "The  IVincesa  Gloria: 
or  the  Royal  Romance.  In  five  parts,  im- 
bellished  with  divera  political  notions,  and  singu- 
lar remarks  of  modern  transactions.  Contain- 
ing the  story  of  the  most  [lart  of  Europe  for 
many  years  past.  Written  by  a  person  of 
honour." 

Parthenissa  was  published  in  1654.  This  was 
the  pretentious  work  of  Roger  Boyle,  Lord 
Broghill,  the  future  Earl  of  Orrery,  —  literary 
light,  friend  of  poets  '  and  member  of  the  later 
circle  of  "The  Matchless  Orinda." '  The  force 
of  the  contemporary  tendency  to  portraiture  is 
revealed  even  in  the  Dedication  U>  Lady  Nor- 
thumberland, in  which  the  author  declares  that 
he  would  have  been  glad,  had  he  had  the  skill, 
to  make  his  Parthenissa  represent  her.  Li  the 
case  of  this  romance,  there  is  fortunately  a  bit 
of  contemporary  criticism,  however  alight.    It 

'  Cf ,  e.g.  Suckling,   "Upon   i 
ding,"  Chalraera,  EnglUh  Poet*, 

a  Wedding,"   ibid.,  vi.  498;     <  .... 

Occasion  of  a  Copy  of  Verses  of  my  Lord  Broghill  s, 
ibid.,  y\X.  88.  *  Supra,  chap.  vii. 
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is  again  from  the  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne.' 
"Tis  handsome  language,"  she  says;  "you 
would  know  it  to  be  writ  by  a  peraon  of  good 
quality  though  you  were  not  told  it;  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  not  very  much  taken  with  it.  All  the 
stories  have  too  near  a  resemblance  with  those 
of  other  romances,  there  is  nothing  new  or 
suprenant  in  them;  the  ladies  are  aS  so  kind 
they  make  no  sport,  and  I  meet  only  with  one 
that  took  me  by  doing  a  handsome  thing  of  the 
kind.  ..." 

To  say  that  dramatic  composition  in  the 
English  tongue  was  dead  at  this  time  would 
hardly  be  correct,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  printed  and  sold  openly  in  London  in  1654 
a  masque  that  had  just  done  duty  for  the  exiled 
court  in  France.  This  piece,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  translation  or  adaptation  from  the  French, 
was  by  James  Howell,  and  bore  on  the  title- 
page:  "The  Nuptials  of  Peleu.'*  and  Thetis, 
consisting  of  a  Mask  and  a  Comedy,  or  the  Great 
Royal  Ball,  acted  lately  in  Paris  six  times,  by 
the  King  in  Person,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
Duke  of  Yorke,  with  divers  other  noble  men. 
Also  by  the  E^incess  Royail  Henrietta  Marie, 
the  Princess  of  Conty,  etc." 

Of  far  greater  significance  is  the  attempt  of 
Davenant,  two  years  later,  to  gratify  the  English 
desire  for  dramatic  productions.  Mindful  that 
varioas  of  the  men  in  power  were  lovers  of  music, 
and  among  them  Cromwell  himself,  Davenant 
asked  and  received  permission  to  present  before 
■  Ed.  cit.,  p.  230. 
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the  public  an  entertainment  of  declamation  and 
music,  after  the  manner  of  the  anciente.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  Essay  on  Heroic  Plays,  pointe  out  the 
significance  of  this  proceeding :  — 

"For  Heroick  Plays.  —  the  first  light  we  had  of 
them  on  the  English  Theatre  wag  from  the  late  Sir 
William  D'Avenatit.  It  being  forbidden  him  in  the 
rebellious  times  to  act  tragedies  and  comedies,  because 
they  contained  aome  matt«r  of  scandal  to  those  good 
people,  who  could  more  easily  dispossess  their  lawful 
sovereign,  than  endure  a  wanton  jest,  he  was  forced 
to  turn  hid  thoughts  another  way  and  l«  introduce 
the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ  iu  verse  and  per- 
formed in  recitative  musick.  The  original  of  t^ia 
musick,  and  of  the  BO«ncs  which  adorned  his  work, 
he  had  from  the  Italian  operas;  but  he  heightened 
his  characters  (as  I  may  probably  imagine)  from  the 
example  of  Comeille  and  some  French  poets." ' 

The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  one  of  Davenant's  first 
productions,  fits  most  accurately  into  this 
transition  place  that  Dryden  describes.  It  had 
a  typical  heroic  plot  with  the  usual  elements 
of  love  and  valor.  The  lines  were  in  verse,  and, 
in  the  first  version,  were  delivered  as  recitative 
music.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
scenery ;  and  the  part  of  lanthe  was  played  by 
a  woman,  Mrs.  Coleman.  Dryden's  opinion  OD 
the  source  of    Davenant's     inspiration  seems 

'  Dryden,  Pro»e  Works,  ed.  Malone,  London.  1800.  I. 
pt.  2,  211-212.  On  p.  213  Dryden  adds  this  possible 
testimony  to  Davenant's  influent*^  on  the  English  heroio 
play;  "For  the  very  next  reflection  which  1  made,  was 
this,  —  that  an  heroick  pUy  ought  to  be  an  imitation 
in  little  of  an  heroick  poem ;  and  consequently  that  love 
ftnd  valour  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it." 
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ecareely  strong  enough.'  This  perfonnance  was 
opera,  and  the  origin  or  the  form  was  in  Italy. 
But  opera  in  France  vf&s  at  this  time  being 
cultivated  by  the  same  people  who  were  con- 
cerned with  dramas  of  the  heroic  type  and  with 
romances  in  general ;  and  Davenant's  long 
sojourn  on  French  soil  must  have  familiarized 
him  with  such  performances  there  and  impressed 
him  with  the  relations  of  these  several  literary 
forms.  He  probably  heightened  his  characters 
to  correspond  to  the  romantic  heroism  then  ew) 
prominent  in  French  literature;  but  more  than 
that,  he  may  well  have  obtained  his  immediate 
impulse  from  the  French. 

Translation  of  French  romances  was  going  on 
vigorously  during  this  period,'  attention  falling 
particularly  on  the  work  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry  • 
and  La  Calprenfeie.*    A  version  of  Artamtne, 

*  Cf.  the  discuasioD  by  L.  Charlanne,  L'lnflutnee 
FraneaUe  en  Angleterre  ou  XVII'  lucU. 

>  A  second  translation  of  Boisrobert's  Indian 
BUtary  of  Anaxander  and  Oratia  appeared  in  1657,  thia 
one  by  W.  G.,  Genl. 

'  Several  Engliah  translations  may  be  noted  from 
other  worke  of  Oeorges  de  Scudiry.  in  whose  Dame  the 
rotnimces  recularly  appeared :  1BS5,  Mantini  hit  mod 
and   arademiaiU   duc<nir»e»  ....  turned 


Msquititt 
French  by  M. 
laimortheA} 


French  by  M.  de  Scudtry  and  Englished ;  1664,  Curia  Po- 

.polo^iet  of  teveralt  Priruts;   1654,  A  Trium- 

pluMt  Areh,  trtdtd  and eonttcraled  to  the  (3lory  of  the  Femi- 


niiw  8tx.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Scud< 


ompany 
I.  373). 


ud*ry's 
of  the  : 


'  Valuable  testimony  regarding  the  popularity  of  the 
n^nch  romances  in  England  is  afforded  by  the  lists  of 
euoh  books  on  sale,  as  iasert«d  by  Engltsh  publishera 


^^     mncn  roma 
^^K    euoh  books  I 
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ou  le  grand  Cyrus,  by  the  former,  was  appearing 
in  London  from  1653  to  1655,  the  translation 
being  credited  to  F.  G.,  Gent.  La  CalprenMe's 
CMopdtre,  under  the  title,  Hymen's  Praludia, 
or  Love's  Masterpiece,  was  apparently  too  large 
an  undertaking  for  any  one  translator.  The 
twelve  parts  are  the  work  of  four  different  men, 
and  appeared  as  follows :  — 

By  Robert  Loveday;  first  and  serond  parts,  1654 

third  part 1655 

By  John  Cotes;  fourth  and  fifth  parts      .     .  1656 

sixth  part 1657 

eeventh  part 1658 

By  J.  Webb;  eighth  part 1658 

By  John  Davies;   ninth  to  twelfth  parts      .  1659 

Of  these  tranelators,  Loveday  was  employed 
during  the  Commonwealth  as  an  upper  servant 
to  Lady  Clinton,  and  found  time  to  master 
French  and  Italian  and  practice  his  literary 
bent.  The  first  part  of  CUop&tre,  he  says  in 
1654,  "had  long  since  looked  upon  the  light,  if 
I  had  not  the  sin  to  answer  for  of  trusting  a 
bookseller."  Loveday  fell  in  easily  with  the 
then  prevalent  vogue  of  letter-writing,  and 
issued  a  collection  of  his  letters  in  1659,  under 
the  title  Loveday's  Persuasim  Secretary.  In 
this  collection  appears  one  letter  of  especial 
value,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  indicative  of 
the  author's  own  inclinations  or  of  the  tendency 
of  the  times.  It  Is  addressed  to  Mr.  H.,  per- 
haps his  friend  James  Howell. 

In  the  back  of  oert^n  publications,  Dotablj  the  t 
Uo&a  of  Ariamine  and  of  Coisandra. 
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"My  next,"  he  aaye,  "ia  the  proaecutiou  of  a  fonner 
desire  that  you  would  inquire  of  M.'  or  any  other 
Bookseller  that  is  likely  to  inform  you,  if  there  be  any 
new  French  book  of  an  indifferent  volume  that  is 
worth  the  tranalatbg,  and  not  enterprised  by  any 
other;  if  there  be,  let  me  desire  you  would  send  it 
down,  with  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  of  the  last  edition; 
.  .  .  You  may  well  think  me  unable  for  such  an 
undertaking,  but  my  worst  successe  will  bestow  a 
trebble  benefit,  because  I  shall  make  it  serve  to  be- 
Kuile  melancholy,  check  idleness,  and  better  my 
knowledge  in  the  Language;  for  the  Book  I  am 
indifferent  whether  it  be  Romance,  Essay,  Treatise, 
History  or  Divinity,  so  it  be  worth  the  rendering  in 
our  Language." ' 

Translating  from  the  French,  according  to 
this,  had  become  a  conunonplace  thing  which 
any  one  might  undertake,  either  to  improve  a 
beginner's  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  to 
stock  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers.  The  public 
was  by  this  time  demanding  anything  that  was 
French,  and  the  romances  were  retrograding  to 
a  par  with  minor  literary  forma.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  bookseller's  translator  is  found 
in  John  Davies,  who  rendered  the  last  four 
parts  of  CUap&tre  into  EngUsh.  He  had  been  a 
student  at  both  universities,  and  traveled  con- 
siderably in  France,  Returning  to  England  in 
1652,  he  settled  down  to  steady  work  with  his 
pen.  He  is  credited  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  with  thirty-four  works  of  translation, 
most  of  them  either  from  or  through  the  French. 

'  Probably  Humphrey  Moseley,  a  prominent  pub> 
Usher  of  romances. 

Loveday,  J'erjuonM  StcMtary,  od.  1659,  p.  44. 
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Besides  the  four  books  of  CUo-p&tre,  one  of 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Katherine  PhUips, 
he  extended  his  romance  work  to  include  MUc. 
de  Scuddry'a  CUlie,  in  1659,  and  issued  a  trana- 
lation,  aa  early  as  1654,  of  Sorel's  satirical  ro- 
mance, Le  berger  exlravagarU.^ 

The  burlesque  or  realistic  work  of  Sorel  was 
indeed  late  in  getting  into  English  form.  The 
work  of  Davies  seems  to  mark  its  first  ap- 
pearance; and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
preceded  by  a  dramatic  version  drawn  from  the 
romance  indirectly.  This  was  The  Exiravagant 
Sheepherd  —  A  Pastorall  Comedie,  WriUen  in 
French  by  T.  Comeille,  and  Englished  in  1653 
by  T.  R.  This  work  by  Thomas  Comeille  was 
a  dramatized  version  of  Sorel'a  romance.  Sorel's 
Frandon  was  published  in  England  in  1655, 
with  this  title:  "  The  Comical  History  of  Fran- 
don, wherein  the  variety  of  vices  that  abuse 
the  age  are  satyrically  linm'd  in  their  native 
colours.  ...  By  M.  de  Moulines,  sieur  du 
Pare,  a  Lorain  gentleman.  Done  into  English 
by  a  Person  of  honour." 

As  the  time  of  the  Restoration  approached, 
interest  in  the  regular  drama  was  increasing 
again  among  Englishmen  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  was  em- 
ployed wherever  restrictions  could  be  escaped. 
French  influence  began  once  more  to  operate 

'  He  also  published  a  group  of  novnls  translated  from 
Scarron;  throe  in  1657,  four  othera  in  1662,  and  the 
whole  colleeted  \a  1667.  The  Unexpected  Choice,  htXier 
Scarron,  followed  in  1670. 
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through  this  channel,  but  this  time  it  came  in 
the  shape  of  direct  recourse  to  the  French 
drama,  instead  of  the  working  over  of  French 
romance  into  English  plajrs.  Davenant's  inno- 
vation of  1656  promptly  began  to  react  toward 
regular  forms;  his  initial  productions,  even, 
going  that  way  in  time.^  A  drama  of  his  acted 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  but  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  the  Conmion- 
weahh  period,  deserves  notice  in  this  connection. 
It  is  The  Play-house  to  be  Let,  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent acts  thrown  together  with  a  pretense 
of  plan,  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  regidar  per- 
formance. The  ftrst  act  throws  some  valuable 
light  on  the  newly  imported  fashion  of  the 
travesty  or  burlesque,'  and  the  second  is  a 
literal  translation,  though  in  amusing  broken 
English,  of  Moli^'s  Sganarelle,  ou  le  Cocu 
Imaginaire,  The  third  and  fourth  acts  repro- 
duce two  of  the  "recitative"  pieces,  The  His- 
tory of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru.  In  1656  may  be  noted  also 
Walter  Montague's  translation  from  the  French 
of  The  Accomplished  Woman. 

The  important  translator  of  dramas  at  the 
close  of  this  period  was  Sir  William  Lower, 
practically  all  of  whose  work  was  done  abroad. 
He  left  England  in  1655  and  occupied  some 
post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
at  The  Hague,  where  he  busied  himself  with 

>  The  Siege  of  Rhodee  was  reproduced  in  1662,  with  a 
second  part  that  was  regular  drama. 
*  Infra,  p.  424  eq, 
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tnuslKtions.  Fnmi  hia  pen  csme  WngiUh  w^ 
Aim  of  CorneiUe's  Potyeuda,  in  1656;  of 
hb  Horotius,  in  1656;  of  Seuron'B  Tkrm 
DonOnn  and  iXm  Jafhet  of  Amumia,  in  16S7; 
of  QuinauH's  Amaroua  Phantamt,  in  1660, 
dosdy  followed  by  TAa  Nuble  Ingratituda  and 
7^  £neA(mted  Laven,  by  the  same  author. 
Ehran  before  these  last  plays  were  printed,  tbe 
RiBtoration  bad  oome,  and  a  new  flood  of 
Ftaneh  influence  poured  into  England  to  em- 
idiaaie  and  cany  on  the  tendraiciee  that  had 
been  ahready  so  tHttminentty  manifest  tiura. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Minor  Literary  Forms 

Social  conditions  in  France  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  diacussed 
at  some  length  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The 
most  important  literary  forms  attendant  upon 
these  conditions  have  been  noted,  particular 
stress  being  placed  upon  those  largest  in  scope 
and  content, — the  romance,  the  drama,  and 
the  heroic  poem.  Certain  other  forms,  how- 
ever, just  as  distinctly  a  product  of  that  aociety, 
and  just  as  certainly  transported  into  England 
with  the  cult  of  that  society,  require  attention 
at  this  point,  to  round  out  the  story  of  French 
influence  in  English  literature  prior  to  the 
Restoration.  Like  the  drama  and  romance, 
these  also  are  transition  forms,  in  that  their  pop- 
ularity among  Englishmen  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  return  of  the  Stuart  Court  from 
its  French  exile.  The  particular  types  to  be 
duscussed  are  vers  tie  soci^ti  or  occasional  poetry, 
attended  by  a  somewhat  reactionary  fondness 
for  a  mocking,  bacchic,  even  pornographic  verse 
product;  formal  burlesque,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  travesty  or  mock-heroic;  and  letter- 
writing.    In  addition,  reference  must  be  made 
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to  the  modeminng  theory  of  tnnabtion  ud 
the  new  attitude  toward  uie  ancieiitB. 

For  the  first  of  these  forms,  much  of  the 
stctty  has  already  been  told.  In  the  Hfitd  de 
Aombouifiet  and  the  later  coteries  modeled  iqwn 
H,  witB  wrae  constairtly  being  taxed  in  the 
compodtion  of  impromptu  verses;  as  a  chanoe 
ooGurreDoe,  an  attractive  bit  of  finery,  a  turn 
of  conversation,  or  mere  impulse  prompted. 
Madrigab,  nunv  formal  sonnets,  epiErams, 
nmdeaux,  breathing  refined  gallantry  and  amo- 
rouB  oompliment,  uid  having  a  delicate  Btruo- 
tural  finish,  were  almost  as  common  as  the 
vogue  of  convowition  from  which  they  took 
their  ioapiration.  The  Italian  fondness  for 
"  pointes  "  was  still  the  essential  feature  of  these 
compositions,  but  —  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Malherbe  —  cleuness  and  simplicity 
of  form  were  supplanting  the  earlier  complica- 
tions of  thought  and  expression,  whether  in  the 
studied  completeness  of  Sfalherbe'a  disciple 
Haynard,  or  m  the  ephemeral  impromptus  of 
Voiture.  Above  all,  these  verses  at  their  best 
were  distinctly  of  and  for  the  moment,  losing 
their  signiBcance  when  removed  from  thJeh  first 
surroundings,  and  yielding  up  their  chann 
when  included  in  collections.  This  fact  made 
detailed  imitation  a  Ufeless  undertaking,  and 
now  renders  hopeless  a  study  of  influences 
except  in  the  mass. 

Practically  as  soon  as  there  were  Platonioa 
there  were  anti-Platonics;  hkewise,  as  early  as 
the  verses  of  polite  and  formal  compliment  — 
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perhaps  earlier  —  there  have  been  poets  who 
saw  and  sang  things  as  they  were,  with  no  great 
regard  for  the  proprieties.  There  were  plenty 
of  men  writing  such  verses  in  France  when 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  began  gathering  her 
friends  about  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  refined  poetic  flattery  that  grew 
up  anew  with  this  circle  only  gave  these  verse- 
makers  a  new  point  of  attack,  and  dignified 
them  by  the  privilege  of  contrast.  Soon  there 
appeared  compromise  figures,  men  whose  genius 
or  station  brought  them  well  to  the  threshold 
of  polite  circles,  even  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouiilet 
itself,  but  whose  tastes  and  innate  virility  found 
expression  in  more  realistic  form.  Thus  ap- 
peared Thfephile  de  Viau,  blamed  —  and  not 
without  cause  —  for  the  publication  of  the  de- 
cidedly indecent  Pamasse  satyrvjue,  in  1G22,' 
the  second  edition  of  which,  the  year  follow- 
ing, definitely  bore  his  name.  Saint-Amant,  the 
"  Calpumius  "  of  the  HStel  de  Rambouillet,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  apparently  found  hia 
real  joy  amid  a  group  of  boon  companions, 
where,  with  cup  in  hand,  he  might  improvise 
lusty   verses  scoffing  at   fidelity  in  love  and 

'  M.  Alleaume,  in  the  notice  prefixcid  to  the  (Suvret 
oi  Tbtophile,  Bibl.  £Iz£t.  ed.,  pp.  xxxii  aod  xxxlii, 
gives  a  UBt  ol  pornographic  verse  colleetions  in  Fraiu« 
&bout  this  time:  1609,  Le  Nouveati  Panuute  (inoffea- 
dve);  1609,  Le»  Muata  aaiUardei;  1618,  Lt  Cabins  { 
iat]/rii/w!:  16^0,  Lt*  Delieet;  1620,  La  QuinUttenet 
tatyrique;  1622,  Pamtute  tatyrviut;  1823.  ibid..  2ni 
*d.  He  notes  that  the  Pamagse  tatyTiq"'.  attributed 
to  Th^ophile.  was  really  a  working  over  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding coUeirtiona  in  the  list,  with  Bume  addltioiu. 
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toasting  the  bacchic  joys  of  revelry  and  gor- 
mandizing.' In  the  most  select  circles  all  was 
not  pure  unfleshly  devotion  or  the  celebration 
of  it.  Scandal  was  not  uncommon  or  uncalled- 
for  during  this  period,  side  by  side  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  conception  and  expression. 
In  Voitore,  " /'en/ant  terrib/e"  of  the  HStel  de 
Rambouillet,  this  combination  of  things  is  well 
displayed.  His  butterfly  existence,  with  its 
careless  flitting  from  amour  to  amour,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  the  warm  regard  of  his  com- 
panions, in  whose  minds  his  caprices  were  con- 
stantly being  condoned,  because  of  his  spark- 
ling cleverness,  infinite  tact,  cordial  gallantry, 
and  genuine  sympathy. 

That  the  poets  of  England,  under  the  in- 
fluences emanating  from  the  court  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  but  removed  from  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  active  social  coteries,  did  their  best  to 
imitate  these  various  types  of  verse,  is  amply 
borne  out  by  divers  sorts  of  evidence.  As  in 
other  literary  forms,  this  movement  waa  in 
great  part  a  rejuvenation.  The  vogue  of  the 
sonnet  and  of  Platonizing  verse  In  general  had 
not  entirely  vanished ;  the  complex  concep- 
tions of  metaphysical  poetry  were  kept  aUve 
by  recurring  inspirations  from  the  Italian ;  and 
gross  and  scoffing  verses,  with  a  lineage  cen- 
turies old  and  an  endless  series  of  fresh  im- 
pulses, were  being  zealously  cultivated.  Into 
the   midst  of  these   conditions,  and   reacting 
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Bomewhat  against  the  life  that  prevailed  under 
James,  came  the  gayety  and  gallant  worldliness 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  Charles,  and  already 
seen  to  have  produced  new  lines  of  literary 
activity  in  England.  Soon  there  arose  a  group 
of  men  recognized  as  court  lyrists,  and  bending 
all  their  energies  to  gratify  the  tastes  newly 
imported  from  abroad.  In  the  work  of  this 
group  were  manifest  all  the  types  of  occasional 
Verse  then  familiarly  known  to  French  society, 
from  artificial  compliment  to  bitter  mockery, 
from  laboriously  polished  pointe  to  careless 
trifle.  As  has  been  seen,'  Platonic  love  pro- 
vided a  convenient  subject  for  many  of  these 
compositions.  The  occasional  element  is 
everywhere  obvious.  Of  course  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  every  English  poet  who 
celebrated  a  rose  in  Celia's  bosom  had  in  mind  a 
particular  rose,  or  for  that  matter  a  particular 
bosom;  but  a  series  of  titles  drawn  from  the 
work  of  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  poets  would 
show  at  once  that,  either  in  reality  or  by  pre- 
text, these  English  Ijtic  artists  were  resting 
their  reputation  on  the  uncertun  foundation 
of  occasional  verse. 

Thomas  Carew.  whom  the  more  careless 
Suckling  had  satirized  in  The  Session  of  (he 
Poets,  because  of  the  labored  polish  of  his 
verses,'  displays  poems  on :   "  My  Mistress,  Sit- 

'  Sujm,  chap.  vil. 

■  "Tom  Carew  was  d^,  but  he  had  a  fault 
That  would  not  well  stand  wiih  a  laureate: 
His  Muse  was  hard  bound,  and  th'  iaeue  of  's  brain 
Was  Betdom  brought  tortb  but  with  trouble  and  pain." 
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ting  by  a  River's  Side,"  "Cclia  Bleeding  —  To 
the  surgeon,"  "A  Fly  that  flew  into  my  Mis- 
tresa'a  Eye,"  "The  sight  of  a  gentlewoman's 
face  in  the  water,"  "A  Damask  Rose  Sticking 
upon  a  Lady's  Breast,"  "The  Tootb-ach  Cured 
by  a  Kiss."  The  lyrics  of  Waller,  who  seems 
by  the  serious  preparation  and  concise  smooth- 
ness of  his  verses  to  transport  the  ideals  of 
Malherbe  into  England,  are  fairly  steeped  in  the 
minutia!  of  gallantry.  He  writes  verses  to 
Lady  Carlisle  and  his  SacharLssa,  celebrates 
"the  Lady  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases,"  a 
girdle,  a  fall,  "a  Fair  Lady  playing  vritii  a 
Snake,"  and  "a  Tree  cut  in  Paper";  and  offers 
at  least  one  little  poem  with  a  FVench  title, 
"  A  la  Malade."  His  epigrams  show  many  sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind.  One  of  these  is  noted 
as  "translated  out  of  the  Spanish,"  another  as 
"out  of  the  French."  It  was  Waller,  as  we 
may  remember,  who,  in  his  verses  to  Sacharissa, 
professed  to  look  to  the  poet's  immortality  for 
consolation,  even  though  his  lady  should  not 
respond.'  Yet  it  was  Waller  who  gave  for 
England  the  most  definit*  statement  of  the 
occasional  poet's  ideal.  In  his  poem  on  "  Eng- 
lish Verse,"  he  says:  — 

"This  was  the  generous  poet's  scope; 
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John  Suckling,  clever,  careless,  and  bold, 
seems  to  have  emulated  Voiture,  with  a  decided 
leaning  toward  the  work  of  Saint-Amant  and 
Thfejphile.  His  seriously  gallant  verses,  though 
frequent,  are  outnumbered  by  his  mocking  ones, 
with  their  strong  anti-Platonic  tone.  In  seri- 
ous vein  he  writes  "Upon  the  Black  Spots  worn 
by  my  Lady  D.  E.,"  "  Upon  the  First  Sight  of 
my  Lady  Seimour,"  "  Upon  L.  M.  weeping,"  "  To 
my  Lady  E.  C.  — At  hex  going  out  of  England." 
Boldly  suggestive  are  his  "  Dream  "  and  hia  verse 
dialogue  "  Upon  my  Lady  Carlile's  Walking  in 
Hampton  Court  Garden  " ;  and  there  is  a  group 
of  "anti-Platonics"  of  a  milder  sort.  His 
works  include  the  translation  of  a  little  French 
poem  of  five  stanzas,  and  the  more  than  ques- 
tionable "  Proffered  Love  Rejected,"  which  ap- 
pears in  another  form  among  the  poems  of 
Cotton,  and  is  there  called  an  "  Epigramme  de 
Monsieur  Dea-portes."*  The  fashion  of  im- 
promptu verse-making,  even  among  tavern 
revelers  like  Saint-Anmnt'.s  boon  companions, 
receives  considerable  confirmation  from  a  scene 
in  Suckling's  Tragedy  of  Brennorall,  acted  before 
1042.  It  is  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  Grainevert,  Stratheman,  Villanor,  and 
Marinel,  "cavaliers  and  officers"  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  are  represented  as  drinking  together, 
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and  composing  verse  toasts  as  they  carouBe. 
One  toast  is  addressed  to  a  mistress;  another 
is  "a  camp-health,  an  a-la-mode  one,"  and 
pruses  a  rose  in  ornate  verse  beginning  — 

"Bri^t  star  of  the  lower  orb,  twiokUng  inviter." 

A  third  toast  has  for  its  subject  a  box  on  the 
ear,  pven  by  a  lady. 

Alexander  Brome  has  a  few  seriously  gallant 
verses,  but  goes  even  farther  than  Suckling  in 
his  mockery,  his  favorite  topic  being  the  praise 
of  drink.  Two  songs  are  avowedly  "translated 
out  of  French,"  and  the  opening  etansa  of  one 
of  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  spirit  and 
manner  he  is  fond  of. 

"Now  I'm  resolv'd  to  love  no  more. 
But  sleep  by  Night,  aod  drink  by  day: 
Your  coyness,  cToris,  pray  give  o'er. 
And  turn  your  temptmg  eyea  away. 
From  Ladies  III  withdraw  my  heart 
And  Gx  it  only  on  the  Quart."  * 

There  still  remain  a  few  names  representing 
more  or  less  definitely  this  French  influence. 
The  translations  of  Thomas  Stanley  were  often 
based  on  French  originals.  William  Cart- 
wright  was  the  author  of  many  occasional 
verses;  William  Habington's  Castara  poetry, 
old-fashioned  and  serious  in  its  Platonizing, 
may  have  drawn  numerous  impulses  from  the 
vogue,  despite  his  severe  treatment  of  contem- 
porary French  verse,  in  his  preface;  Cowley's 
>  Worki,  2d  ed.,  London,  1064,  p.  41. 
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»love  poems,  whatever  the  model  for  their  form, 
were  probably  written  to  conform  to  fashion; 
and  Cotton,  whose  work  continued  well  into 
the    Restoration    period,    frequently    acknowl- 
edges indebtedness  to  a  French  original.     Even 
the   verse  collection,  of   a    miscellaneous    and 
questionable  character,   had  its  successora  in 
England.    James    Smith    and    John    Mennes, 
Bcholars  and  authors  of  the  second  rate,  pub- 
lished in  1640  their  Wils  Recreations,  a  mass  of 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  and  fantastic  poems,  of  all 
sorts  and  from  all  sources.    This  they  followed 
in  16.05  with  the  Musarum  DelicifE,  and  in  165S 
with  Wil  Restored,  in  several  select  Poems.    The 
utitle  of  the  second  of  these  publications  is  sig- 
■  nificant.'    The  second  and  tMrd  give  less  atten- 
Ition  to  epigrams  and   epitaphs,  and   contain 
l,inany  longer  poems.    There  are  numerous  occa- 
tnonal  pieces  in  these  collections,  a  few  of  them 
■'being  gallant ;  but  a  large  place  is  made  for  the 
leoarse  and  indecent.    A.s  both  the  compilers 
I  were    well-read    men    who    had    traveled    con- 
■sdersbly.  there  is  much  rea-son  to  believe  that 
Itiiey  had  in  mind  the  French  collections  of 
wmographic  verse  already  mentioned. 
There  is  little  further  in  the  way  of  detailed 
^evidence  for  this  vogue  of  vers  de  socUti  and  it« 
attendant  forms.     It  is  scarcely  a  matter  to  be 
established    by    detail.    There    was    probably 
little  actual  copying  of  individual  pieces,  be- 
cause the  French  product,  when  published  at 
all,  usually  came  to  light  late,  sometimes  after 
'  Cf.  Mpra,  p.  406,  note. 
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the  death  of  the  author.  A  few  bits  of  tranala- 
tion  have  beeo  noted;  one  or  two  more  may  be. 
An  early  qwcimm  is  culled  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bt^en  * 
bxaa  JobR  Attye's  First  Book  of  Ain,  putdiBhed 
in  ItOQ.  This  is  the  soog,  "On  a  tune  the 
amouraue  Silvy,"  tnnelated  from  the  FVenoh 
muddan,  Kerre  Quedron.    Saint-Amant's  far 


"Airis  BUT  un  f^ot,  one  ppK  a  U  mun," 

IB  Bud  to  have  been  the  model  for  a  eonnet 
on  Tobacco  by  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  althoudi 
this  sonnet  did  not  appear  among  his  works 
puUished  in  1771.*  In  the  work  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sherburne  appears  '"He  metamoiphoees  (rf 
Lyrian  and  Sylvia,"  which  he  translated  from 
Sidnt-Amant.'  Cotton's  works  abound  in  trana- 
lations  from  the  French,  but  moet  of  these 
represent  the  period  after  the  Restoration. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  several  of  the 
typical  French  poeta  of  this  period  actually 
visited  English  soil,  although  they  seem  to 
have  formed  so  few  acquaintances  and  to  have 
carried  away  such  wretched  impresaons  that 
there  is  little  significance  in  their  presence, 
lli^opbile  de  Viau  spent  some  time  in  Ekigland 
when  exiled  from  home  because  of  his  daring 
satires.  Boisrobert  accompanied  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  when  they  attended  the 

>  Bullen,  Lvria  firom  Sluabethan  Song  Book*,  Lcaidon, 
18B7.  p.  161. 

*  Cl.  Jamea  Thomaon,  Biographical  and  Critical SttNlua, 
London,  1896.  ■  Cbmlmera,  Eng^h  PotU,  vi.  618. 
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marriage  ceremonies  of  Henrietta  Maria.  SaJnt- 
Amant  was  in  England  twice:  first  in  1631,  at 
which  time  he  wrote  a  poem  celebrating  the 
excellence  of  Charles  and  his  queen ;  and  again 
in  1644,  when  the  Comte  d'Harcourt  went  to 
propose  the  mediation  of  France  in  English 
affairs.  Out  of  this  second  visit  came  the 
Album,  caprice  h^rm-comujue,  expressing  the 
Author's  dissatisfaction  with  country  and  people. 
Voiture  too  is  said  to  have  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Yet,  after  all,  the  rational  explanation 
of  the  great  English  vogue  of  verse-making  at 
this  period  lies  not  in  the  imitation  of  individual 
pieces  or  individual  authors,  but  in  the  impulse 
afforded  by  the  new  social  conditions  and  their 
■various  activities. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to 
trace  minutely  the  growth  of  the  burlesque 
genre  until  it  became  a  distinct  literary  form, 
with  its  two  varieties,  the  travesty  and  the 
mock-heroic.  The  word  "burlesque,"  as  well 
as  the  beginnings  of  the  literary  form,  were 
brought  into  France  from  Italy.'  At  first  the 
term  was  used  in  the  vaguest  possible  way  for 
that  which  was  broadly  humorous  or  mocking.* 
It  was  technically  specialized  only  after  the 


>  The  word  was  introduced  from  Italy  by  SaraaiD, 
according  to  PellisBOn,  HM.  de  VAcadtmU  FraofaUt, 
ed.  1672,  p.  r" 


and  J 


'Cf,  E,  Littrt,   Diclionnaire  d« 
dUitions  from   D'Aubigni     VU,  r 

iStinipptt.  ed.   1677.   p.  334;    aleo  H6i 
ed.  1729,  pp.  291-292  and   p.   38 
Baltao's  2ftth  critical  disecrtatioQ. 
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genre  had  settled  into  regular  and  reeognired 
lines.  In  Boileau's  Art  Po6tiqv£,  begun  in  1669 
and  published  in  1674,  the  burlesque  in  the 
narrower  sense  has  its  formal  critical  recep- 
tion: — 

"Au  m^pris  du  boo  sens,  le  burlesque  eSront^ 
Trompa  les  yeux  d'abord,  plut  par  sa  nouveaut^: 
On  ne  ^-it  plus  en  vers  que  pointeH  triviales: 
Le  Pamasse  paria  le  langage  dea  hajles ; 
La  licence  a  rimer  alors  a'eut  plus  de  frein; 
Apollon  traveati  devint  un  Tftbarin. 
Cette  contagion  infecta  lea  provinces, 
Du  clerc  et  du  bourgeois  passa  jusquea  aux  princea; 
Le  plus  mauvai^  plaiaant  eut  ses  approbateurs ; 
Et,  juBqu'4  d'Assouci,  tout  trouva  des  lecteurs."  ' 

In  the  same  volume  with  this  rather  sweeping 
criticism  appeared  Boileau's  own  mock-heroic 
poem,  Le  Lutrin,  with  the  following  distinction 
pointed  out  in  the  preface :  — 

"C'est  un  burlesque  tiouveau  dont  je  me  aula  avia£ 
en  notre  langue :  car,  au  lieu  que  dans  t'autre  burlesoue 
Didon  et  En^  parlaient  comme  des  harang^ree  et  des 
crochet«urs,  dans  relui-ci  une  horlogfere  el  un  horloger 
parlent  comme  Didon  et  En^e."  ' 

The  burlesque  and  the  mock-heroic,  as  they 
developed,  were  rather  intimately  connected 
with  the  mondaine  spirit  pervading  France 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  poetic 
types  erected  out  of  the  prevalent  mass  of 
coarse  humor  and  mocking  satire,  by  Saint- 
Amant,   Sorel,    Scarron,    and    finally    Boileau. 
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They  were  largely  reactionary  in  their  tone,  a 
cleverly  wTought  appe&l  to  the  worldly  wise  and 
keenly  critical  men  or  women  of  esprit,  who 
were  by  nature  hostile  to  extravagance  and 
what  appeared  to  them  bad  taste;  the  same 
people,  in  fact,  who  obtained  pleasure  from 
anti-Platonic  verses  and  other  lyrics  of  the  in-, 
dependent,  mocking  sort.  Again,  and  almost 
by  paradox,  these  productions  were  in  line  with 
the  growing  self-satisfaction  among  courtiers 
and  scholars  of  the  period;  the  spirit  that 
dominated  the  later  romances  and  made  over 
the  greatest  characters  of  historj-  to  conform 
to  existing  notions  of  love  and  honor,  the 
spirit  that  proclaimed  liberty  for  the  translator 
and  prompted  him  to  modernize  his  classics,  the 
spirit  that  even  ventured  to  attack  the  world- 
old  supremacy  of  the  ancients  and  locate  them 
in  the  mere  childhood  of  human  knowledge. 

The  significant  work  of  the  burlesque  move- 
ment in  France,  a  resultant  and  likewise  a  point 
of  departure,  was  Scarron'e  Vergtle  travesli,  in 
1648.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  literary 
inspiration  of  this  work,  it  was  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  free-spoken, 
convivial  gatherings,  fashionable  and  talented, 
that  assembled  daily  about  this  brilliant  in- 
valid at  his  hdtel  de  I'impecuniositi.  It  is  true 
that  Scarron  did  not  take  Virgil  seriously; 
but    he    still    respected    him,'    and    managetl 

'  Cf .  SoarroQ'a  letter  to  a  falber  of  the  Church,  quoted 
I  by  JusBemid,  Introd.  to  Scarrou'a  Comical  Rtmance, 
p.  vii. 
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the  grotesque  elements  of  his  own  mocking  style 
with  a  reatraint  that  never  contemplatKl  the 
excesses  of  his  imitators.  The  name  of  theee 
imitators  was  legion.  Almost  immediately  they 
went  to  work;  and  Virgil,  Homer,  Ovid,  all  the 
classic  poets  available,  fell  victims  again  and 
again  to  their  misplaced  energy.'  The  rapid, 
careless  eight-syllable  couplet,  with  its  frequent 
strained  and  feminine  rhymes,  had  been  used 
in  Scarron's  travesty  and  was  promptly  accepted 
as  the  regular  burlesque  metre,  so  that  poems 
came  to  pose  as  burlesques  and  seek  popularity 
from  that  caption,  when  they  had  not  a  thing 
in  common  with  the  Vergiie  except  verse  form,' 
Such  of  the  imitations  as  were  really  travesties 
were  generally  characterized  by  a  decided 
lowering  of  tone  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  scurrility.  Scarron  himself  did  nothing  more 
in  the  genre,  his  Roman  comique,  in  1651,  be- 
longing to  the  type  of  realistic  romance  rather 
than  burlesque. 

In  England,  as  in  France,  there  had  been, 
through  a  long  period  of  time,  indefinite  ap- 
proaches to  the  biu-lesque  manner;  and  as  early 
as  1&40,  these  seem  to  Iiave  embodied  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  genre  developed  later. 

'  A  list  of  these  traveatiee  is  given  by  Hanns  Hetas, 
'Studien  tlber  die  burlesque  Modedtchtung  Frankieicha 
im  XVII.  Jahrhundert,  in  Romanitche  Fortehangen, 
1905. 

'  Cf.  the  atatemenlB  of  Pellisson,  Hintoire  lU  VAcad. 
Franf,,  ed.  1072,  p,  108,  where  he  mentions  the  publica- 
tion in  164S  of  La  Faarion  de  noalre  Seigneur,  en  vert 
BurUtqtM.  These  Btatementa  are  quoted  in  Ri^mra'a 
Short  Fieto  0/  Tragedy,  1693. 
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In  the  Musarum  DelicvB,  compiled  by  John 
Meiuies  and  James  Smith  and  pubUsbed  in 
1655,  there  is  a  seriea  of  letters  in  burlesque 
tone,  with  titles  as  follows :  — 

To  Parson  Weeks.     An  Invitation  to  London. 
To  a  friend  upon  a  journey  to  Epsam  WeU. 
To  a  friend  upon  his  Marriage. 
In  answer  to  certaine  Letters. 
The  Anawer. 

The  last  of  these  bears  the  date  January  10, 
1640.  In  Wit  Restored,  compiled  by  the  same 
editors  and  published  in  1658,  there  is  another 
group  of  letters  of  the  same  sort,  this  time 
represented  as  written  by  Smith  to  Mennes, 
when  the  latter  was  in  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  North  against  the  Scots.  A  num- 
ber of  these  letters  bear  dates,  such  as :  Decem- 
ber, 1640;  December  24;  December,  1640; 
January,  1640-1.  These  letters  all  assume 
the  regular  burlesque  point  of  view,  abound  in 
all  sorts  of  coarse  colloquialisms,  and  have 
extravagantly  strained  rhymes,  frequently 
feminine.  Indeed,  they  are  all  written  in  eight- 
syllable  rhymed  couplets,  ao  that  the  chief 
thing  lacking  is  the  element  of  travesty.  As 
elsewhere  noted,'  Smith  and  Mennes  were  men 
of  rather  wide  experience,  so  that  the  place 
where  they  found  the  notion  of  this  verse  with 
its  various  characteristics  would  be  hard  to 
determine.  Of  course  the  spirit  of  the  letters 
had  in  it  little  of  novelty,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
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sibility  that,  without  spcific  suggestion,  the  eight- 
syllable  couplet  may  have  presented  itself  to 
them  as  a  natural  and  convenient  vehicle  for 
such  material.  This  same  couplet  was  employed 
freely  in  the  coarse  satires  of  John  Cleveland, 
later  a  close  friend  of  Samuel  Butler. 

A  statement  in  Anthony  k  Wood's  Aihence 
Oionienses  next  demands  attention.  In  his 
discussion  of  John  Denham  he  says :  — 

"  In  1662  or  thereabouts,  he  returned  inU)  England, 
and  beine  in  some  atreighta,  ...  he  was  kindly 
entertain'd  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton;  where, 
and  sometiines  at  London,  he  continued  with  that 
Rount  more  than  a  year:  In  which  time  he  did  trans- 
late one  of  Vergil's  MneiAa  and  burlesqu'd  it,  but 
whether  he  ever  piiblish'd  it,  1  know  not."' 

If  this  statement  is  correct.,  Denham  occupies 
an  early  place  in  the  history  of  the  burlesque 
in  England.  His  published  work  in  transla- 
tion, however,  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  aa 
burlesque,  and  he  expresses  himself  so  strongly 
regarding  the  burlesque  fashion  in  France  and 
Italy,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
Wood's  statement  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Denham's  translation,  The  Destruction  of  Troy; 
an  Essay  upon  the  second  book  of  Virgo's  Mneits, 
published  in  1656  but  written  a  number  of 
years  earlier,  was  in  fact  worked  out  according 
to  his  theory  of  modernizing  the  ancient  classics,' 
a  theory  which  he  explains  in  the  preface  to  this 
work.  In  this  preface  he  expresses  himself 
briefly  regarding  burlesque.  Discussing  his  own 
'  Ed.  Bliaa,  Ui.  824.  '  Infra,  p.  431  *g. 
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modernizing  of  Virgil,  he  says:  "and  if  this 
Disguise  I  have  put  upon  hira  (I  wish  I  could 
give  it  a  better  name)  fit  not  naturally  and 
easily  on  so  grave  a  Person,  yet  it  may  tiecome 
hira  better  than  that  Fools-Coat,  wherein  the 
French  and  Italian  have  of  late  presented  him ; 
at  least,  I  hope,  it  will  not  make  him  appear 
deformed,  by  making  any  part  enormously 
bigger  or  less  than  life.  .  .  ."  '  Thua  it  appears 
how  Wood  may  have  confused  Denham's  "  mod- 
ernizing" with  the  vogue  of  real  burlesque, 
which  seems  to  have  remained  a  vague  thing 
in  the  minds  of  many  men. 

In  the  collection,  Wit  Restored,  in  sei'eral 
select  Poems,  already  mentioned  as  appearing  in 
1658,  James  Smitli  published  also  hisi  burlesque 
piece,  "The  Innovation  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses, 
a  mock  Poem."  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
fixing  the  date  of  writing  this  poem.  It  repro- 
duces the  characteristics  already  noted  in 
Smith's  letters  to  Mennes,  and  adds  the  im- 
porttint  element  of  literary  travesty  there  want- 
ing. This  is  definitely  based  on  a  classic 
author,  the  writer  explicitly  stating  his  purpose, 

"To  sing  this  uew  Song,  sung  of  old  by  Ovid." 
It  is  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  for  Eng- 
land that  seems  to  have  particularly  impressed 
Hinith  and  hie  friends.  He  gets  a  reference  to 
this  into  the  title  itself,  "  The  Innovation  of 
Penelope  and  Ulysses  " ;  and  various  of  the  com- 
mendatory verses  prefixed  to  the  poem  in  Wit 

'  Pormt  and  Tranalationt,  ed.  London,  1700,  p.  23  tq. 
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Restored  take  pains  to  call  attention  to  the 
same  point. 

Unquestionably,  despite  the  fact  that  he  con- 
fused the  two  types  of  burlesque  generally  dis- 
tinguished, the  great  English  exponent  of  the 
form  was  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Hvdi- 
bras.  At  a  comparatively  early  date  he  took 
this  type  of  poetry,  then  so  popular  across  the 
Channel,  gave  it  an  English  subject  of  vital 
importance,  and  exercised  his  own  power  and 
originality  of  thought  upon  it,  until  a  great 
English  poem  was  the  result.  The  first  part 
was  published  in  1662  with  the  title:  Hud^raa, 
The  First  Part.  Written  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Wars.  The  second  part  appeared  the  year 
following,  and  the  third  as  late  as  1678.  If  the 
explanatory  line  quoted  above  is  accepted  as 
correct,  the  work  falls  largely  within  the  scope 
of  this  study,  as  representing  an  influence,  prob- 
ably French,  operating  before  the  full  flood  of 
the  Restoration.  Since  there  is  some  question, 
however,  concerning  the  time  when  the  poem 
was  begun,'  it  may  be  well  to  gather  up  what 
little  further  information  there  is  on  this  point. 

The  conventional  statement  on  the  matter  is 
that  about  10.50  Butler  was  in  the  employ  of 
Sir  Samuel  Luke  in  Bedfordshire,  and  there 
drafted  at  least  the  first  part  of  his  poem, 
modeling  his  hero  upon  the  personality  of  hia 
employer,  and  drawing  various  details  from  Sir 
Samuel's  guests.     Neither  Audrey  nor  Anthony 
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k  Wood,  however,  makes  any  mention  of  Sir 
Samuel  in  his  account  of  Butler,  the  inrormstion 
noted  being  first  suggestefl  in  an  anonymous 
life  of  this  author  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works  in  1710.  The  biographer  makes  no 
statement  concerning  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  as 
Butler's  model,  but  merely  states  that  when 
in  his  employ  Butler  "  is  saiti  to  have  composed 
this  loyal  poem."  Five  years  later  there  were 
published  two  volumes  of  Butler's  Posthumous 
Works,  —  practically  none  of  them  genuine, — 
and  in  the  second  volume  appeared  a  "  key  to 
Hudibras,"  said  to  have  been  obtaine<i  by  "the 
learned  Dr.  Midgeley"  from  Butler's  contem- 
porary, Sir  Roger  L'E^range.  In  this  key, 
amid  a  mass  of  detail  positively  absurd,  Sir 
Samuel  Luke  is  named  as  the  original  of  Butler's 
doughty  hero.  These  are  the  only  known 
sources  for  the  statements  above. 

Since  Butler's  connection  with  Luke  is  rather 
definitely  attached  to  the  question  of  the  time 
of  the  poem,  attention  may  be  called  to  a  bit  of 
possible  evidence  that  is  often  quoted.  In  the 
first  canto  of  the  poem,  Butler  has  Hudibraa 
aay  of  himself:  — 


Inl 

LTo 
For 
Bot 
An( 
He 


"  Tie  sung  there  is  a  valient  Mameluke, 
In  foreign  land  yclep'd  .  .  . 
To  whom  we  have  becu  oft  rompar'd 
For  person,  parts,  addreea  and  beard ; 
Both  equally  reputed  stout, 
And  in  the  same  cause  both  have  fought: 

such  attempts  us  theae 
Came  oET  with  glory  and  success."  ' 
Caato  1. 11.  903  *;. 
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Tbia  certainly  looka  like  an  attflomi  t^  Bui* 
Itf  to  point  out  ihe  ori^nal  of  hia  hero;  and 
tin  easy  way  in  which  the  rather  rare  ten- 
ayllable  couplet  may  be  filled  out  by  "Sir 
Sammy  (or  Sam'l)  Luke"helpa  coneddraablyto 
make  the  genmd  theory  plausible.  Of  eoune 
the  beet  evidence  of  early  compontion  should 
be  BiAler's  own  statement  in  his  title;  but  one 
or  two  other  pcnnts  may  be  mentioned.  Tbm, 
there  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem  numer- 
ous descriptions  of  sects,  conditions,  and  tiw 
like,  which  were  famiUar  during  the  ConunoiH 
wealth,  and  these  Butler  consistentty  jduases 
in  the  present  tense.*  A  reference  to  the  Fnaob 
in  the  third  canto  of  the  first  part  scarcely 
seems  to  suggest  the  devoted  post-Restoration 
tone  people  sometimes  profess  to  find  in  Biidi- 
brae. 

"And  B8  the  French  we  conquer'd  once 
Now  give  UB  laws  for  pantaloons, 
"Dte  length  of  breeches  and  the  rathen, 
Port-caimonB,  periwigs,  and  feaUiers; 
Just  BO  the  proud  insultinK  lass 
Airay'd  ana  dieted  Hudibras." ' 

Even  after  the  Restoratioii,  however,  Butler 
was  not  so  wedded  to  courtly  ways  as  to  con- 
done French  imitation,  as  appears  from  Wb 
poem  on  "  Our  ridicuJous  imitation  of  the 
PVentA."  * 

<  E.g.  11.  192  M„  descriptive  of  the  religious  seot  of 
Hudibras ;  11.  387-390,  conoerning  Hudibna's  damv ; 
U.  479  n.,  of  Ralph's  reli^on.  '  11.  923  »q. 

■Cf.  Butler,  Omutns  Poetiad  lUmaitu,  ed.  Thjer, 
London,  1827,  p.  9S  ig. 
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As  stated,  the  poem  Hudibras  is,  from  the 
critic's  point  of  view,  a  strange  confusion  of 
types.'  In  spirit  it  is  mock-heroic.  Characters 
presented  to  us  as  low,  bigoted,  and  generally 
unattractive,  are  portrayed,  together  with  their 
experiences,  in  an  apparently  exalted  strain. 
Their  speeches,  especially,  rise  to  this  manner. 
Yet  the  verse  is  rapid  and  careless  eight-syllable 
couplet,  with  all  kinds  of  extravagances  in  ita 
rhymes,  and  the  lines  display  hosts  of  colloquial 
and  vulgar  expressions,  often  as  coarse  as  in 
the  extreme  of  burlesque.  There  is  power  and 
vigor  throughout,  but  the  poem  shows  little 
depth  of  feeling  or  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  treated  as  resulting  from  society 
impulse;  yet  it  represents  a  vogue  that  came 
from  France  to  England  m  the  wake  of  the 
culture  migration.  That  the  knowledge  of  this 
form  a*i  an  approved  French  fashion  was  then 
pervading  England  may  be  inferred  from  the 
next  citation. 

Very  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Davenant's 
The  Play-house  to  be  Let,  was  placed  upon  the 
stage.'  It  consisted  of  four  independent  short 
pieces,  serving  as  the  last  four  "acts,"  with  a 
first  act  representing  them  to  bo  the  various 
attempts  of  those  who  elected  to  occupy  the 
otherwise  empty  theater  during  vacation.  Of 
[  these  pieces  two  are  known  to  have  been  written 

■  a.  Addison,  in  SpeettUor.  no.  24ff. 

*  HalUwell,  Diflionary  of  Old  EnglUh  Ptayt.  mentloiia 
It  aa  "  (iret  acted  in  llift3  "  Cf  the  diBcuasion  ot  thodatc 
in  Davenftnt'B  WorkM,  «(1.  Londoa,  1873,  iv.  3. 
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and  ottered  among  Davenant's  mudeal  plajs 
during  CSromwell's  time.  Another  is  a  vermm 
in  broken  Einglish  of  Molidre's  SgananBe,  and 
the  last  is  a  dramatic  burlesque  in  eleven- 
syllable  couplets,  with  feminine  rhymes  througjb- 
out,  the  subject  being  the  amours  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  The  date  of  writing  this  par- 
ticular part  is  unknown,  but  it  may  also  havie 
been  composed  before  the  Restoration.  The 
first  act,  no  doubt  written  not  long  before  the 
time  of  presentation,  provides  some  intttesting 
statements  concerning  burlesque.  The  poet 
presenting  the  burlesque  is  in  conversation  wiUi 
those  who  have  the  house  to  rent:  — 

"Poet. —     Wit  will  not  do  your  work  aloae. 
You  must  have  something  of  a  newer  stamp  to  make 

your 
Coin  current.    Your  old  images  of 
Love  and  honour  are  esteem^  but  by  some 
Antiauaries  now.    You  should  set  up  with  that 
Which  is  more  new.    What  think  you 
Of  romances  travestie? 

Player.  —  Explain  yourself  1 

Poet.  —     The  garments  of  our  fathers  you  must 
wear 
The  wrong  side  outward,  and  in  time  it  may 
Become  a  fashion.  .  .  . 
You  shall  present  the  actions  of  the  heroes, 
Which  are  the  chiefest  themes  of  tragedy, 
In  verse  burlesque. 

Plater,  —  Burlesque  and   travestie?     These    are 
hard  words. 
And  may  be  French,  but  not  law-French. 
Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say;  you  may  be  questioned 

for't. 
We  would  do  nothing  sir  but  what  is  legal'' 
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^m    gest: 
■    Men 


There  follows  a  conversation  regarding  the 
value  of  plays  formally  translated  from  the 
French,  and  all  agree  that  the  speeches  in  them 
are  too  long.    Then ;  — 

"  Poet.  —  If  I  agree  with  you  in  finding  your 
Disease,  it  is  some  sign  that  I  may  know 
Your  remedy;  which  ia  the  traveetie, 
I  mean  burlesque,  or  more  t'  explain  myself. 
Would  say.  the  mock-heroique  must  be  it 
Which  draws  the  pleasant  hither  i'  th'  vaeation, 
Men  of  no  malice  who  will  pay  for  lauf^ler. 
Your  busy  termers  come  to  theatres, 
As  to  their  lawyer's  chambers,  not  for  mirth. 
But,  prudently,  to  hear  advice. 

Platbr.  —  You'd   lake  our  house  for  poetiy-bur- 
lesque? 

PoBT.  —  I  would,  and  introduce  such  folly  aa  shall 
Moke  you  wise;   that  is,  shall  make  you  rich." 

It  may  be  seen  that  by  this  time  the  popularity 
of  the  various  burlesque  types  was  such  as  to  I 
be  appreciated  by  theater-goers.  Of  course  tba 
influence  of  the  Restoration  was  present  in  this. 
Davenant's  poet  confuses  the  terms  burlesque, 
travesty,  and  mock-heroic,  as  the  French  prob- 
ably still  did  at  this  time.  That  he  Bpeaka  of 
burlesquing  only  romances  and  stage-pieces  is 
of  little  consequence  at  this  point;  stage  pro- 
duction is  all  he  has  in  mind. 

About  this  same  time,  it  would  seem,  Dave- 
nant  wrote  his  descriptive  poem  in  the  burlesque 
manner,  "  TTie  Long  Vacation  in  London."  The 
idea  of  a  travesty  being  absent,  the  poem  sug- 
gests the  general  manner  of  the  letters  of 
Mennes    and    Smith,    written    twenty    yeaw 
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earlier.  Of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Davenant's  poem  too  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  closing  of  the  theaters.  That  Dave- 
nant  had  high  regard  for  the  work  of  Scarron 
is  shown  by  his  comedy,  The  Man^s  the  Master, 
acted  in  1668,  which  is  drawn  from  two  comedies 
of  Scarron,  Uhtritier  ridicule  and  Jodelet,  au 
Le  mattre  valet} 

From  this  time  in  England  the  burlesque 
seems  to  have  passed  through  a  popularity  and 
corresponding  decadence  such  as  it  had  seen 
in  France.  In  1664  Charles  Cotton  published 
what  purported  to  be  a  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  the  VergUe  travesti  into  English.  In 
the  process  of  localizing,  however,  he  lowered 
the  tone  sadly,  and  may  well  have  set  a  pattern 
for  his  successors  in  the  type.  The  piece  was 
reprinted  in  1670,  with  the  addition  of  the 
fourth  book.  There  is  among  Cotton's  works  a 
burlesque  letter,  '^Upon  the  Great  Frost,''  ad- 
dressed to  John  Bradshaw,  Esq.  It  is  undated 
and  shows  considerable  general  resemblance 
to  the  Smith-Mennes  correspondence.  Among 
other  works  may  be  noted :  — 

James  Scudamore,  —  Homer  a-la-mode.  A  mock 
Poem  upon  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Homer* s  Iliads. 
Oxon.,  1664. 

John  Phillips,  —  Maronides,  or  Virgil  travestie, 
being  a  new  paraphrase  upon  the  fifth  hook  of  Virgil. 
London,  1672. 

Naso  Scarronnomimus,  —  Ovidius  exulans;  or  Ovid 

*  Cf .  C.  T.  M.  Schmerbach,  Das  Verhdltniss  von  Dave" 
nants  The  Man^a  the  master  tu  Scarrons  Jodelet,  ou  le 
maUre  valet.     Halle,  1899. 
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travestie,  a  mock  poem  on  five  epieiles  of  Ovid.  London, 
1673. 

Cotton,  —  Btarleaque  upon  Btarleaque,  or  the  Scofer 
Scoftf  being  some  of  Lucian*8  Dialogues,  newly  put  into 
English  Fustian.    London,  1675. 

In  this  year  the  lowest  ebb  was  reached,  in  the 
scurrilous  Mock  Tempest  of  Thomas  Du£fet; 
so  that  in  1683  Dryden,  localizing  Soame's 
translation  of  Boileau's  Art  Poitique,  was  able, 
correctly  enough,  to  apply  to  England  all  that 
Boileau  had  said  against  burlesque  in  France, 
and  to  find  English  illustrations  as  substitutes 
for  the  French  ones. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the 
burlesque,  some  further  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  conception  closely  related  to  it  in 
spirit,  —  the  modernizing  theory  of  translation 
and  the  gradually  developing  contempt  for  the 
ancients.  At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  lie  an  unquestioned  satisfaction  with 
the  standards  of  the  moment.  Where  the  time- 
honored  classics  fail  to  conform,  they  should  be 
made  over;  or  if  too  extravagant,  held  up  for 
jest.  If  history  fails  to  recount  the  amours 
and  heart-struggles  of  her  heroes,  they  must 
have  had  them  ansrway,  and  the  romancer  is 
justified  in  supplying  such  experiences.  Ancients 
who  must  so  constantly  be  made  over  to  fit  the 
proprieties,  can  hardly  have  deserved  the 
praises  less  enlightened  centuries  have  lavished 
upon  them.  Obviously  this  was  not  the  opin- 
ion of  all  of  France.  Indeed,  the  list  of  those 
who  emphatically  thought  otherwise  includes 
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the  names  of  CorneiUe,  Racine,  Boileau,  Bos- 
suet,  practically  all  the  group  of  great  men 
whose  genius  gave  renown  to  the  century.  But 
this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  public 
taste,  directed  largely  by  individuals  of  inferior 
ability  —  the  romancers,  the  makers  of  bur- 
lesques, the  innovators  generally  —  was  in  a 
vigorous  rebellion  against  antiquity.*  Barclay's 
Euphormio,  1603,  and  the  Fragments  of  Th6o- 
phile  de  Viau,  in  1620,  expressed  opposition  to 
the  worship  of  the  ancients.  In  1635  Bois- 
robert,  under  the  influence  of  Tassoni's  Pensieri 
Diversi,  published  in  1612,  embodied  in  his 
formal  address  before  the  New  French  Academy 
an  attack  upon  the  ancients  on  the  ground 
that  they  lacked  taste  and  delicacy.'  Perrot 
d'Ablancourt,  a  rather  zealous  translator  from 
the  classics,  soon  became  convinced  of  the 
need  of  modernizing  these  products  to  prevent 
them  from  offending  contemporary  taste. 

Even  before  1660  these  notions  had  a  large 
following  in  France.  Besides  the  numerous 
devotees  of  the  Scud^ry  romances,  who  must 
have  accepted  the  general  principle,  more 
decided  groups  of  disciples  were  found  about 
such  men  as  Deemarets  de  Saint-SorUn,  with  his 
lat«ly  acquired  religious  bent,*  and  the  Abb6 
d'Aubignac  in  his  rival  academy.*    The  latter, 

*Cf.  H.  Rigault,  HUtoire  df  la  qverelle  dej  ancinu  et 
de»  moiJcmes,  Paris,  1856,  p.  49  sq.      •  Ibid.,  p.  70  m. 

'  Cf.  hia  Delicti  de  I'esprit,  1658,  and  his  epic  Clovim 
la  1657. 

*  D'Aubiginac  in  his  Diseouri  au  Rny,  &skiDg  the 
privilege  of  establishing  his  academy  (1656)  mentions 
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in  a  letter  to  D'Ablancoiirt,  written  December 
27, 1661,  has  to  say  of  translations :  ''  II  ne  faut 
jamais  laisser  un  grand  autheur  avec  de  petite 
d^fauts:  quand  il  en  a,  il  en  faut  soutenir  lee 
foiblesses,  relever  les  chutes,  ^purer  les  baga- 
telles, nettoyer  les  taches  et  aUer  toujours  au 
plus  parf ait ;  il  faut  faire  ce  qu'il  a  voulu  faire, 
quand  il  ne  I'a  pas  connu."  ^ 

With  the  other  manifestations  of  this  modem 
and  mondaine  spirit,  the  new  theory  of  trans- 
lation found  its  way  into  England,  although  its 
early  adherents  acknowledge  no  indebtedness 
to  France  for  it.  It  appears  in  mild  form  in 
the  1650  edition  of  Howell's  EpistoUB  Ho- 
EliancBf  in  a  letter  dated  from  the  Fleet  Prison, 
March  25,  1646.  This  letter,  addressed  to  Sir 
Paul  Neale,  concerns  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  just  completed  by  Howell.  After  dis- 
cussing the  unsatisfactory  and  lifeless  nature 
of  translation  as  compared  to  the  original,  he 
says:  — 

"I  have  heard  of  an  excess  among  Limners,  called 
too  much  to  the  Life,  which  happens  when  one  aims 
at  Similitude  more  than  Skill :  So  in  version  of  Lan- 
guages, one  may  be  so  over-pimctual  in  words,  that  he 
may  mar  the  matter.  The  greatest  fidelity  that  can 
be  expected  in  a  Translator,  is  to  keep  still  a-foot 

those  "qui  sont  attach^  opiniAtrement  aux  maximes 
que  les  anciens  ont  laiss^es  dans  leurs  Merits,  et  ne  veulent 
lien  chercher  au  deU."  His  idea  of  the  ancients  is 
fl^ven  at  some  length  in  his  Conjectures  academiques  tur 
Tlltade,  which  was  not  printed  until  1715.  Of.  livet, 
Prieieux  et  Pricieueea,  pp.  203-204. 
>  Quoted  in  Livet,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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and  entire  the  true  eeDuine  sense  ot  tha  Author, 
with  the  main  design  ne  drives  at." ' 

Davenant's  Gondibert,  begun  in  1646  in 
France,  and  given  to  the  public  in  1651,  was 
represented  by  its  author  as  a  distinct  reaction 
against  the  authority  of  the  ancients;  and  the 
preface,  addressed  to  Thomas  Hobbee  in  1650, 
is  full  of  suggestions  of  this  independence. 
Near  the  end  of  the  reply  by  Hobbes,  also 
written  in  1650,  there  are  these  significant 
sentences ; — 

"HavinE  thus  made  way  for  the  admission  of  my 
testimony,  I  give  it  briefly  thus ;  I  never  yet  saw  poem, 
that  had  ao  much  shape  of  art,  health  of    morality, 

and  vigour  and  beauty  of  expression  as  this  of  yours. 
And  but  for  the  clamour  of  the  multitude,  that  hide 
their  envy  of  the  present,  under  a  reverence  of  an- 
tiquity, I  should  say  further,  that  it  would  last  as 
long  aa  either  the  ^neid,  or  Iliad,  but  for  one  dis- 
advantage :  .  .  .  The  languages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (by  their  colonies  and  conquests)  have  put 
off  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  become  immutable,  which 
none  of  the  modern  tongues  are  like  to  be.  I  honour 
antiquity,  but  that  which  is  commonly  called  old  time, 
is  young  time.  The  glory  of  antiquity  is  due,  not  to 
the  dead,  but  to  the  aged." ' 

Both  Davenant's  preface  and  this  reply  were 
written  in  Paris. 

It  waa  probably  more  than  ten  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Gondibert  that  Denham  had 
made  his  modernizing  translation  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Mrmd,  but  it  was  1656  before  he 
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put  this  into  print,  with  the  preface  in  which 
he  explained  his  principles.  This  translation 
and  preface  have  been  already  noted  as  per- 
haps confusing  Anthony  k  Wood  on  the  matter 
of  burlesque.'  Some  of  Denham's  statements 
follow :  — 


"I  conceive  it  la  a  vulgar  e; 


I 


a  Tranalatine  Poets, 

^      rith 

Utera  of  Fa 

but  whosoever  aimB  at  it  in  Poetry,  as  he  attempts 
what  is  not  required,  so  lio  shaU  never  perform  what 
he  attempts ;  for  it  is  not  hia  business  atone  t<)  translate 
Language  into  Lan^age,  but  Poesie  into  Pocsle ;  and 
Poesie  is  of  BO  subtile  a  Spirit,  that  in  the  jiouring  out 
of  one  Language  intn  another,  it  will  all  evapomt«; 
and  if  a  new  Spirit  be  not  added  in  Transfusion,  there 
will  remain  nothing  but  a  Caput  Sfortuum,  there 
being  certain  Graces  and  Happinesses  peculiar  to 
every  Language,  which  gives  life  and  ener^  to  the 
words;  .  .  .  And  na  Speech  is  the  apparel  of  our 
Thoughts,  so  are  there  certAin  Garbs  and  Modes  of 
Bpeaking.  which  vary  with  the  Times;  the  fashion  of 
our  Clothes  being  not  more  subject  to  alteration  than 
that  of  our  Speech :  .  .  .  and  therefore  if  Vii^l  must 
needs  speak  English,  it  were  fit  he  should  speak  not 
only  as  a  Man  of  this  Nation,  but  as  Man  of  this 
Age;  and  if  this  Disguise  1  have  put  upon  him  (I 
wish  I  could  give  it  a  better  name)  fit  not  naturally 
and  easily  on  so  Grave  a  Person,  yet  it  may  become 
him  better  than  that  Fools-Coat,  wherein  the  French 
and  Italians  have  of  late  presented  him." ' 

Although  Denham  waa  not  an  English  courtier 
poet  in  the  strict  sense,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
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his  tragedy  Sophy,  in  1642,  gtws  evidence  of 
Oonieille's  influenoe.'  Some  critieB  have  sug- 
gested that  Coaper^s  HiU  has  many  things  in 
common  with  liiaynard's  Alcippe,*  and  it  may 
be  added  tiiat  Denham's  verse,  like  that  of 
Waller,  shows  the  French  reaction  toward  con* 
ciseness  and  lucidity. 

In  the  same  year  with  Denham's  preface, 
^>peared  Cowley's,  to  his  Pindaric  Odes,  then 
first  published.    In  this  he  says:  — 


"We  must  ccmmder  in  Pindar  the  great  Diffennoe 
of  Time  betwixt  his  Age  and  ours,  which  dianges  as 
in  Pictures,  at  least  the  (3olours  of  Poetry;  the  no  leas 
Difference  betwixt  the  Religions  and  Customs  of  our 
OountrieSy  and  a  thousand  Particularities  of  Places, 
Persons,  and  Manners,  which  do  but  confusedly  appear 
to  our  Eyes  at  so  great  a  Distance.  And  lastly  (wni^ 
were  enou^  alone  for  my  purpose)  we  must  consider 
that  our  £un  are  Strangers  to  the  Musick  of  his  Num- 
bers. .  .  .  And  when  we  have  considered  all  this, 
we  must  needs  confess,  that  after  all  these  Losses 
sustained  by  Pindar,  all  we  can  add  to  him  by  our 
Yi^t  or  Invention  (not  deserting  still  his  Subject) 
is  not  like  to  make  him  a  Richer  Man  than  he  was  in 
his  own  Country.  This  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
apply'd  to  all  translations;  and  the  not  observing  of 
it,  is  the  Cause  that  all  which  ever  I  yet  saw  are  so 
much  inferior  to  their  Originals.  The  like  happens 
too  in  Pictures  from  the  same  Root  of  exact  Imitation ; 
which  being  a  vOe  and  imworthy  kind  of  Servitude, 
is  incapable  of  producing  anything  good  or  noble. 
I  have  seen  Originals  both  in  Painting  and  Poesie, 
much  more  beautiful  than  their  natural  Objects; 
but  I  never  saw  a  Copy  better  than  the  Orimiid, 
which  indeed  cannot  be  otherwise;  for  Men  resolving 

»  Cf .  p.  383. 

'  Gf .  Edmund  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  102. 
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in  no  case  to  shoot  beyond  the  Mark,  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  if  they  shoot  not  short  of  it.  It  does  not  at 
aU  trouble  me  that  the  Grammarians  perhaps  will  not 
suffer  this  libertine  way  of  rendring  foreign  Authors, 
to  be  called  Translation ;  for  I  am  not  so  much  enamour'd 
of  the  Name  Translator,  as  not  to  wish  rather  to  be 
Something  Better,  tho'  it  want  yet  a  Name/'  ^ 

Chiabrera,  Cowley's  Italian  predecessor  in 
the  Pindaric,  had  recognized  the  differences 
between  the  spirit  of  his  original  and  that  of 
his  own  Italy,  but  his  aim  was  rather  to  cele- 
brate contemporary  affairs  by  Ufting  them  to 
the  heights  of  Pindar.  Some  close  resemblances 
may  be  noted  between  Cowley's  discussion  and 
that  of  Denham,  resemblances  which  may  have 
called  out  Bishop  Sprat's  defense  of  Cowley's 
priority  in  the  matter.  In  the  Life  of  Cowley, 
first  pubUshed  in  1668,  Sprat  says :  — 

"This  way  of  leaving  Verbal  Translations,  and 
chiefly  regarding  the  Sense  and  Genius  of  the  Author, 
was  scarce  heanl  of  in  England,  before  this  present 
Age.  I  will  not  presimie  to  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley 
was  the  absolute  inventor  of  it.  Nay,  I  know  that 
others  had  the  good  luck  to  reconmiend  it  first  in 
Print.  Yet  I  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  whether  he  did  not 
conceive  it,  and  aiscourse  of  it,  and  practice  it  as  soon 
as  any  man."' 

From  this  point  the  modernizing  spirit  con- 
tinued to  grow,  following  the  Unes  of  its  de- 
velopment in  France.  Passing  through  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  it  received  fresh  im- 
pulses from  across  the  Channel,  and  reached  its 

>  Cowley,  W<rrk%,  ed.  1710,  i.  183-184. 
»  /Wd.,  p. 
2f 
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greatest  triumph  in  the  vogue  of  the  heroic 
plays  and  in  the  English  controversy  of  the 
Ancients  and  Modems,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  similar  discussion  in  France.  Indeed 
there  was  much  of  this  spirit  even  in  the  Res- 
toration fancy  for  modernizing  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries  to  suit  the  refined  tastes  of 
a  later  age. 

One  important  literary  fashion  is  left  for  dis- 
cussion, that  of  Letter-Writing,  In  its  begin- 
ning this  was  a  classic  practice,  in  which  men 
wrote  to  real  friends  with  a  depth  of  thought 
and  finish  of  rhetoric  that  contemplated  pub- 
licity; in  its  Renaissance  period,  a  Humanistic 
following  of  Cicero  or  Seneca,  in  which  polish 
of  style  was  the  first  requisite,  and  the  letters, 
addressed  perfunctorily  to  acquaintances  or 
exalted  superiors,  were  composed  primarily 
with  the  view  of  publication  after  the  author's 
death  or  even  during  his  lifetime.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  vernacular  tongues  replaced  the 
Latin.  A  group  of  Italians,  among  them  Aretino, 
sought  polish  of  style  in  emulation  of  Cicero; 
while  the  Spanish,  led  by  Guevara,  strove  after 
the  deeper  content  they  professed  to  find  in 
Seneca.  Montaigne  in  France  was  urged  to 
put  the  material  of  his  Essais  into  epistolary 
form,  but  declined.*  Pasquier  took  up  the 
form,  and  his  letters,  dealing  chiefly  with  im- 
portant happenings  of  the  day,  appeared  from 
1586  to  1015.  He  objected  to  the  Italian  letters 
then  current  as  too  courtly  and  fulsome  in 
'  EataSi,  hk.  t,  eeaay  36. 
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flattery,  as  well  as  empty  of  content.  In  his 
wake  came  Balzac,  Voiture,  and  the  other 
literary  correspondents  of  the  coteries,  and  with 
them  the  Italian  tradition  was  restored  to 
popularity.^ 

So  long  a  paragraph  of  introduction  seems 
justified  in  this  instance,  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  these  lines  of  activity  exercised  an 
influence  upon  England.  Cicero's  letters,  known 
in  the  original  by  English  Humanists,  were 
translated  at  least  as  early  as  1620 ;  and  Seneca's 
by  1639.  Guevara's  epistles  were  translated  by 
Edward  Hellowes  in  1574,  and  the  year  after 
appeared  Geoffrey  Fenton's  Golden  Epistles, 
gcUhered  as  well  out  of  the  Remaynder  of  Antonio 
de  Geuvara^s  Works  as  other  authors  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian.  Aretino  and  Pasquier 
were  both  very  generally  known ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  BtJzac  and  Voiture  arose  a  vogue 
which  rapidly  crowded  all  the  others  into  the 
background. 

Letter-writing  was  a  favorite  literary  amuse- 
ment in  the  circles  of  the  Tprideuses.  There 
was  a  public  upon  which  no  delicacy  of  compli- 
ment or  beauty  of  phrase  would  be  lost,  —  a 
public  that  would  constantly  demand  the  best 
one  had  to  give.  Printing  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
letters  were  real  enough  in  occasion  and  ad- 
dressed to  actual  friends.    The  term  ''  familiar," 

*  Cf .  a  good  general  discuasion  in  the  openlnc  pages  of 
Georg  JQ^B^'s  dissertation.  Die  EpiaMa  Ho^EHana, 
liarbuig,  1901. 
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SO  empty  of  dgnificanoe  among  the  HumaiiiBiB, 
oould  there  be  revitalised.  Awid  this  society 
Balsac  and  Voiture,  essentially  different  as  thej 
were,  stood  side  by  side  as  the  leaders  in  oar- 
respondenoe.  Just  as  Balzac's  temperament 
kept  him  for  a  long  time  aloof  from  the  gayety 
of  the  Hdtd  de  RanibouiUet,  so  his  literary  styfe 
avoided  entirely  the  light  badinage  of  society/ 
The  letters  are  seldom  to  ladies,  usuaUy  to  per- 
sons in  fajgh  station,  and  are  obviously  conscious 
of  an  awlience.  The  line  of  thought  tends 
toward  the  serious  and  philosophical;  the 
rhetoric  to  pohshed,  with  an  abundance  of 
laviflb  but  stately  compliment.  Voiture's  let- 
ters, while  contemplating  a  public  hearing,  have 
always  a  convincing  tone  of  cordial  famiUarity, 
whether  they  recount  personal  experience  or 
discuss  public  matters  from  the  personal  point 
of  view.  There  is  no  pompous  rhetoric,  but  a 
brilliant  phrasing  of  warm  human  sympathy 
or  cleverly  turned  compliment.  Sometimes  the 
tone  is  mocking,  but  never  ofifensive.  There  is 
much  plausibility  in  the  frequently  repeated 
distinction:  '^ People  praised  Balzac;  they 
sought  to  imitate  Voiture." 

In  England,  after  the  decline  of  the  Hu- 
manists, the  first  letter-writer  with  serious  in- 
tent appears  to  have  been  Bishop  Hall,  whose 
Six  Decads  of  Epistles  appeared  1607-1610, 
with  later  editions  in  1613,  1614,  and  1615. 
These  letters,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
Guevara,  were  full  of  moral  precepts  and  dis- 
cussions, and  conferred  upon  their  author  th^ 
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title  of  "The  English  Seneca."*  The  next 
printed  collection  of  letters  was  that  of  James 
Howell,  in  1645.  In  the  meantime  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French,  especially  of  Balzac,  had 
seized  upon  England.  In  1634  had  appeared 
The  Letters  of  Mounsier  de  Balzac,  Translated 
into  English,  according  to  the  last  edition.  By 
W.  T[i/rwhit],  Esq.  In  his  preface,  "the  Trans- 
lator to  the  Reader,"  Tjnrwhit  says :  — 

"finding  his  stile  ri^t  eloquent,  and  altogether  un- 
afected,  his  conceptions  hign,  and  the  whole  Booke 
richly  adorned  with  great  varietie  of  learning,  appear- 
ing almost  in  every  Page:  It  raised  no  small  oesire 
in  mee  to  try  how  his  way  of  writine  would  sute  with 
our  language :  .  .  .  But  I  was  not  long  left  in  peace 
with  this  resolution,  before  certaine  my  noble  friends 
imderstanding  I  had  travailed  on  this  subject;  did 
importimately  solicite  me  to  put  these  Letters  into 
Prmty  perswading  me  I  should  herein  performe  no 
unacceptable  service  to  my  Ooxmtrey,  especially  to 
such  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  French  Language." 

That  this  "importunate  soliciting"  was  based 
on  good  judgment  is  revealed  by  subsequent 
developments.  In  the  Stationers'  Register  for 
March  15,  1636-1637,  are  entered :  — 

"The  second  parte  of  the  Letters  of  Monsieur  du 
Balsac  written  by  him  in  French  and  translated  into 
English  by  Sir  R:  B:"» 

''A  supply  to  the  second  parte  or  the  third  parte 
of  Mounseiur  du  Balsac  Letters  translated  into  P^glii|h 
by  the  said  Sir  R:B:" 

*  Jtlrgens,  op.  cU.,  p.  17.        '  Sir  Richard  Baker. 
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Under  date  of  December  15,  1638,  appears :  — 

"A  Recuell  or  Ck)llection  of  new  Letters  of  Mounaieur 
du  Balsack  being  the  fourth  parte  never  b^ore  published 
twenty  of  them  translated  out  of  Latyn  and  the  rest 
out  of  French  into  English." 

Another  edition  of  these  collected  letters  was 
printed  in  1655,  represented  as  **  by  Sir  Richard, 
and  others." 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  Howdl's 
work,  attention  must  be  called  to  another  sort 
of  published  letter,  then  prevalent  in  England, 
and  perhaps  having  a  bearing  on  the  Epistola 
H(hEUancB.  The  "handy  letter-writer,"  with 
its  models  of  correspondence  for  all  occasions, 
was  even  then  in  demand.  A  dozen  dififerent 
manuals  of  this  kind  appeared  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before  Howell's  letters,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  enjoyed  a  number  of  editions.  One 
of  these  books,  Angel  Day's  English  Secretorie, 
first  issued  in  1586,  seems  to  have  had  a  long 
period  of  popularity  and  to  have  been  well 
known  by  Howell. 

The  first  part  of  the  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance  ap- 
peared in  1645,  three  years  after  the  author's 
incarceration  in  the  Fleet.  It  bore  the  title: 
"Epistolse  Ho-Elianse  |  Familiar  Letters  |  Do- 
mestic and  Forren  |  Divided  into  |  Six  Sections  | 

Historical 
Partly  Political     |  Upon  emergent  Occasions  | 

Philosophical! 
J.  H.  Esq.''     A  more  extended  announcement 
reads:  — 
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"These  Letters,  for  their  princijpall  subject,  contain 
a  Relation  of  those  Passages  of  State  that  happen'd 
a  ^ood  part  of  King  James  His  Raign,  and  of  his 
Majesties  now  Regnant :  As  also  of  such  Outlandish 
Occurrences  that  has  reference  to  this  Kingdom: 
Wherein  ther  goes  along  a  Legend  of  the  Authors  life, 
and  of  his  severall  employments,  with  an  account  of 
his  Forren  Travells  and  Negotiations;  wherin  he 
had  occasion  to  make  his  addresses  to  these  Personages, 
and  Persons  underwritten." ' 

This  announcement  characterizes  adequately 
the  epistles  in  the  collection.  It  is  followed  by 
some  verses,  "To  the  knowing  Reader  touching 
Familiar  Letters/'  in  which  the  various  excellent 
possibilities  of  letters  are  enumerated.  That 
Howell  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  form  is  shown  by  these  lines :  — 

"  In  Seneca's  rich  Letters  b  enshrined 
Whate'er  the  ancient  Sages  left  behind : 
Tullv  makes  his  the  secret  Symptoms  tell 
Of  those  Distempers  which  proud  Rome  befd ; 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Great  Antonine  the  Emperor  did  gain 
More  glory  by  his  Letters  than  his  Reign. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Aurelius '  by  his  Letters  did  the  same, 
And  they  in  chief  immortalise  his  Fame.'' 

In  the  third  edition  (1650)  of  the  Epistota, 
which  by  this  time  had  grown  to  three  volumes 
or  parts,  dates  were  for  the  first  time  attached 
to  the  various  letters.    As  the  opening  letter 

'  A  list  of  the  names  follows. 

'  A  reference  to  Guevara's  Oolden  Book  of  Mareu$ 
AureliuM,  in  letter  form. 
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of  the  first  volume  there  was  at  this  time  intro- 
duced an  epistle  to  Sir  J.  S.,  with  the  date 
July  25,  1625;  several  years  later  than  those  of 
the  series  of  letters  previously  beginning  the 
volume.  This  letter  is  a  discussion  of  letter- 
writing,  and  suggests  matters  of  interest.  The 
criticism  of  French  letter-writers  is  especiaUy 
severe :  — 

"Others  there  are  among  our  next  transmarine 
Neighbors  Elastward,  who  write  in  their  own  LanguagBy 
but  their  Style  is  soft  and  easy,  that  their  Letters  may 
be  said  to  be  like  Bodies  of  loose  Flesh  without  Sinews, 
they  have  neither  Joints  of  Art  nor  Arteries  in  them ; 
they  have  a  kind  of  simpering  and  limk  hectic  E2z- 
pressions  made  up  of  a  Bombast  of  Words,  and  finical 
affected  Ck)mpliments  only:  I  cannot  well  away  with 
such  sleazy  Stuff,  with  such  Cobweb-compositions, 
where  there  is  no  Strength  of  Matter,  nothing  for  the 
Reader  to  carry  away  with  him,  that  may  enlarge 
the  Notions  of  his  Soul.  One  shall  hardly  find  an 
Apothegm,  Example,  Simile,  or  anything  of  Philosophy, 
History,  or  solid  knowledge,  or  as  much  as  one  new 
created  Phrase,  in  a  hundred  of  them :  and  to  draw 
any  Observations  out  of  them,  were  as  if  one  went 
about  to  distill  Cream  out  of  Froth;  insomuch,  that 
it  may  be  said  of  them,  what  was  said  of  the  Echo, 
that  she  is  a  mere  Sound  and  nothing  else." 
Then  follows  a  particular  thrust  at  Balzac :  — 

**I  return  you  your  Balzac  by  this  Bearer:  and 
when  I  found  those  Letters,  wherein  he  is  so  familiar 
with  his  King,  so  flat:  and  those  to  Richlieu,  so 
puffed  with  prophane  Hyperboles,  and  larded  up  and 
down  with  such  gross  Flatteries,  with  others,  brides, 
which  he  sends  as  Urinals  up  and  down  the  World 
to  look  into  his  Water  for  discovery  of  the  crasy 
Condition  of  his  Body,  I  forebore  him  further."* 

*  Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  ed.  Jacobs,  i.  18. 
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Rather  vigorous  language  this  from  an  active, 
somewhat  hard-headed  literary  hack  and  royal 
factotum,  who  could  view  the  heights  of  Bal- 
sac'8  finished  rhetoric  only  from  a  considerable 
dlBtancti.  and  whose  attempts  at  gallant  protesta- 
tions present  the  empty  and  confusing  phrase- 
ology from  which  quotation  has  been  made 
elsewhere.'  Evidently  Howell's  mind  was  not 
entirely  easy  when  he  introduced  this  letter  at 
the  head  of  his  list. 

Elsewhere  in  the  epistle  he  goes  at  some  length 
into  the  theoreticid  classification  of  letters : 
"  Now,  Letters,  tho'  they  be  capable  of  any  Sul>- 
ject,  yet  commonly  they  are  either  Narratory, 
Objurgatory,  Consolatory,  Monitory,  or  Con- 
gratulatory. .  .  ."  This  is  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  Day's  introduction  to  his  English 
Secrelorie,  where  he  classifies  letters  as  "Hor- 
tatorie,  Dehortatorie,  Laudatorie,  Vituperatorie, 
Suasorie,  Petitorie,  Monitorie,  Accusatorie,  Ex- 
cusatorie,  Consolatorie,  Invective,  and  such 
like" ;  and  then  proceeds  to  state  the  character 
istics  of  each  class,  and  illustrate  them  by 
approved  epistolary  models.*  But  Howell  gives 
no  sign  of  having  for  a  moment  intended  a 
_  *'  model  letter-WTiter,"  and  this  theorizing  is  only 
an  afterthought. 

A  fairly  reasonable  line  of  explanation  sug- 
gests itself,  but  it  is  not  exactly  favorable  to 
Howell.    Being  interested    from  youth  in  the 


Supra.  ,     ,         _  ._  

Id  ed.  dt.,  ii.  414-415.  h3*,  558. 

*  Angel  Dxj,  Engti*h  Ster^arb,  md.  1007,  p.  3  tq. 
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wad  kept  eopies  of 
tliatlK 
totlMit  of 


Ima^m^,''  wbiA  im  pRfind  to 
CkUpmw's  Didiomry  in  165Q, 
fnom  BMquier'B  Beekenskm.  Ujpan 
meiit  m  tlie  Fleet,  Hovdl  tonied  hb 
fitenvy  hidc-woriL  Bebae' 
ben  popuhr  in  Eogjaad  at  that 
the  otigpial  end  in  tnDriatkm.  Howdl 
vaet  eoDeetioQ  of  ^^^?ffTfw|W¥ffitw^  et 
Why  flhould  he  not  profit  by  this  innniMHy 
end  publish  these  letters  of  his  ?  He  did  so,  and 
the  venture  was  successful.  Between  1645  and 
1650,  however,  people  must  have  said  some  an- 
pleasant  things.  That  they  sometimeB  did  ao 
IS  cleariy  suggested  by  the  comment  of  Wood, 
in  1691,  that  Howdl's  writings  woe  "very  trite 
and  empty,  stolen  from  otha"  authon  without 
acknowledgment,  and  fitted  only  to  {dease  the 
humours  of  novices."'  Whetli^  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  insinuated  that  Hbwdl 
had  borrowed  from  Balzac  and  his  friends,  or 
charged  that  he  had  profited  by  their  popularity, 
or  instituted  unpleasant  comparisons  between 
him  and  them,  is  not  to  be  discovoed.  At 
any  rate  Howell  vented  his  spleen  against  the 

'  ThlH  r«>fM-mbliific«  Ut  pAiquior  i8  misgested  bf 
imt^m  In  hln  f^liilon  of  flowcH's  LHUr;  L  Ujl 
'  Allmm  Om^n.,  od.  1917,  Ui.  744. 
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Frenchmen  and  thus  bore  abundant  testimony 
to  England's  adnuration  of  them  at  this  time.^ 

Howell  had  ardent  admirers  as  well  as  severe 
critics.  Thus  in  1664,  Payne  Fisher,  in  the 
preface  to  Howell's  Poems,  sajrs:  "He  teacheth 
a  new  way  of  Epistolizing;  and  that  Familiar 
Letters  may  not  only  consist  of  Words  and  a 
bombast  of  Compliments,  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  highest  Speculations  and  solidest 
kind  of  Knowledge."  John  Evelyn,  writing  to 
Lord  Spencer,  in  1688,  recalls  the  adverse  state- 
ments of  Wood:  "James  Howell  published  his 
'Ho-Elianae'  for  which  he  indeed  was  laughed 
at  (not  for  his  letters  which  acquainted  us  with 
a  number  of  passages  worthy  to  he  known).  .  .  ."* 

The  vogue  of  B^dzac  in  l^igland  seems  to  have 
continued  for  some  years,  giving  way  in  time 
before  that  of  Voiture.  There  was  a  translation 
of  Balzac's  treatise,  The  Prince,  by  Henry  Greis- 
ley,  in  1648.  Thomas  Powell,  who  died  almost 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  is  credited 
by  Wood  with  a  translation,  Recueil  de  noodles 
Lettres,  or  the  last  Letters  of  Monsieur  de  Balzac. 
In  1657,  as  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  of 
that  date  in  Loveday's  Letters,  it  was  consid- 
ered a  high  honor  to  be  characterized  as  "an 
English  Balzac." ' 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Howell's  phnae  "pto- 

ghane  H3rperfooles,^  for  Balzac's  flatteries  of  Rich^eu, 
e  has  used  elsewhere  in  a  letter  dated  from  Paris, 
April  1,  1641,  referring  to  the  poetic  flatteries  applied  to 
the  Cardinal. 

>  Quoted  in  ed.  Jacobs,  i. 

*  Loyeday,  LetUrt,  4th  ed.,  London,  1009,  pt.  i.  The 
title  was  not  so  much  of  a  compliment  in  1668;  Voiture 
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Sir  John  Suckling,  who  died  in  1640,  wrote  a 
number  of  letters,  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  circulation,  but  were  not  published 
for  many  years  after  his  death.  As  in  his  verses, 
he  appears  to  follow  Voiture,  with  a  somewhat 
broader  tone  of  mockery  and  daring.  Those 
letters  in  which  he  is  the  serious  lover  abound 
in  graceful  gallantry;  but  in  many  specimens 
he  affects  the  mocking  spirit  of  the  anti-Pla- 
tonics. The  elegance  and  wit  of  the  clever 
courtier  are  present  everywhere.  There  is  a 
mere  mention  of  Balzac  in  one  of  the  letters.^ 
However  popular  Voiture's  letters  may  have 
been  about  the  English  court,  they  did  not  get 
into  translation  until  1655,  at  the  hands  of  John 
Davies. 

An  interesting  product  of  this  vogue  among 
the  courtiers  is  Sir  Toby  Matthew^s  collection  of 
letters,  which  did  not  appear  in  print  until 
1660,  five  years  after  his  death.  It  was  then 
published  with  the  title:  ''A  Collection  of  Let- 
ters made  by  S'  Tobie  Matthews,  Kt.,  with  a 
Character  of  the  most  excellent  Lady,  Lucy 
Countess  of  Carleile:  to  which  are  added  many 
Letters  of  his  own  to  several  Persons  of  Honour 
who  were  contemporary  with  him.'*  Some  of 
the  letters  were  probably  from  originals,  others 
mere  epistolary  exercises,  in  emulation  of  the 
French  models.  Names  and  dates  were  re- 
moved, and  so  far  did  Sir  Toby's  desire  for 

was  then  in   vogue.     Cf.  Mrs.  Evel3m*8  letter  to  Mr. 
Bohun,  May  21,  1668;    cited  by  Jtirgens,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
>  Suckling,  Works,  ed.  1719,  p.  83. 
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I  ingenuity  and  rhetorical  excellence  cany  him, 
r  that  the  general  effect  is  again  that  of  a  manual 
of  polite  correspondence,  which  in  part  it  was. 
'  As  has  been  noted,'  the  "character"  that  ac- 
companies the  book  is  not  one  of  the  usual 
English  abstractions,  but  is  a  portrait  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  romances. 

Tlie  collections  of  letters  by  Robert  Loveday 
and  Thomas  Forde  appear  to  have  been  modeled 
on  Howell's  collection.     Loveday's  book,  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1659,  indicates  this  even 
in  the  title:    "Loveday's   Letters,  Domestick 
and   Forrein,  to  severtd   persons,   occasionaUy 
distributed    in    subjects    Philosophicall,    Hia- 
toricall,   and    Morall."     Forde's   Familiar  Let- 
ters, published  a  year  later,  contain  one  epistle 
full  of  praise  addressetl  to  J.  H.,  apparently 
^Howeil    himself.     Regarding    a    proposed    cor- 
Bfipondenre  between  them,  he  aays :    "  I  am 
Aot  ignorant  that  all  kind  of  Learning  hath  been 
Inrrapped   up   in   Letters.     And   I   assure     you, 
I  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  enjoyment  of  yours,  think 
I  myself  little  less  honoured  than  I  do  LuciUius 
*  by  Seneca's.* 

In  many  ways  the  most  attractive  English 
collection  of  the  period  was  written  without 
the  remotest  thought  of  publicity,  and  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  ve-r>'  recently.'  Dorothy 
Ctebome,   writing  to  Sir  William  Temple,   to 


'Familiar  LeUert,  ed.  1600,  p.  8fi. 
'  LtOert  from  Durolky  Oabornn  to  Sir  WSHam  TrmpU 
(I65i!-1654),  ed.  E.  A.  Parry.  Undon.  1888. 
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whom  she  was  then  betrothed,  displays  a 
markable  charm  of  mamier,  grace  of  style,  and 
acuteness  of  thought.  But  she  too  was  a 
devotee  of  French  literary  forms,  to  which  she 
makes  constant  reference  in  her  letters;  and 
may  well  have  acquired  some  of  her  ease  and 
sprightliness  of  style  from  a  familiarity  with 
French  models.  She  is  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

This  study  cannot  close  without  mention 
of  the  correspondence  of  our  English  coterie- 
leader,  "the  Matchless  Orinda,"  with  her 
favorite  friend  Poliarchus.  The  letters  in  the 
collection  were  written  from  one  to  four  years 
after  the  Restoration,  but  the  circle  in  which 
they  were  inspired  was  in  existence  some  time 
before.*  Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  after  whom  Mrs. 
Phillips  seems  usually  to  have  modeled,  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  her  nu- 
merous friends,'  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  that 
Orinda  had  in  mind  in  inaugurating  her  series 
of  letters.  But  Mile,  de  Scud^ry's  epistolary 
style  is  rather  easy,  simple,  and  direct,  with 
very  little  attempt  at  lofty  eloquence  or  lavish 
compliment.*  Mrs.  Phillips,  however,  must  have 
conceived  of  such  correspondence  on  the  basis 
of  the  Scud^ry  romances,  for  it  is  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  these  that  is  constantly  giving  color 
to  her  letters.    Of  course  only  a  part  of  the 

*  See  chap.  vii. 

*  Cf.  Rathery  et  Boutron,  Mile,  de  SctuUry,  sa  vie  et 
sa  correspondence.     Paris,  1873. 

» Cf.  her  letters  to  Gcxleau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210-240,  24^ 
254,  271-272. 
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letters  go  so  far  as  this,  and  it  is  possible  that 
certain  of  the  extreme  pr^deuses,  both  in  France 
and  England,  made  a  practice  of  indulging  in  such 
correspondence.  But  many  of  the  letters  suggest 
an  almost  direct  infiuence  from  the  romances. 


GELAPTER  X 
Conclusion 

Thb  plan  adopted  for  this  study  has  had  the 
effect  of  subordinating,  often  perhaps  to  an  un- 
fair degree,  numerous  unrelated  detulsof  French 
influence  in  En^ish  literature.  It  has  likewise 
jdaced  emphasis  upon  the  progress'  of  cotain 
literary  types  or  lines  of  activity,  with  little 
attention,  thus  far,  to  the  entire  rignificance  of 
the  French  influence  at  various  stages  of  its 
history.  In  apology  it  may  be  said  that  the 
plan  made  itself,  as  one  line  of  influence  or  ac- 
tivity after  another  rose  out  of  the  tangle  of 
Elizabethan  literary  efifort,  representing  a  vital 
factor  in  the  complicated  process.  The  four- 
score years  that  make  up  the  actual  scope  of 
the  study  are  not  so  long  a  period,  nor  is  the 
chronology  of  the  writers  involved  so  intricate, 
that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  summing  up 
the  content  of  French  literary  influence  at  any 
point  desired,  or  in  its  successive  stages. 

For  twenty  years  from  the  accession  of  Elisa- 
beth, there  was  little  evidence  of  English  interest 
in  France,  apart  from  numerous  translations  of 
the  writings  of  John  Calvin,  and  occasional 
borrowings  from  Marot  among  the  makers  of 
eclogues.    Then  came  the  community  of  inter- 
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est  and  effort  involving  Sidney  and  Spenser  and 
their  little  following,  —  a  community  animated 
in  at  least  one  of  its  enterprises,  and  perhaps  in 
its  whole  conception,  by  the  example  set  by  the 
French  PlSiade  and  its  later  adherents.  The 
classic  versifying  of  this  group  of  English  inno- 
vators was  quickly  allowed  to  decline.  But 
the  encouragement  and  practice  of  these  kindred 
spirits  were  largely  instrumental  in  furthering 
three  literary  forma  in  England:  the  French- 
Senecan  tragedy,  the  sonnet,  and  the  long  re- 
ligious poem.  The  first  of  these  was  out  of 
place  in  the  England  of  that  time,  and  was  given 
up  with  some  reluctance  early  in  the  next 
century.  ■  It  may  have  played  ita  part  in  urging 
regularity  of  form  upon  the  successful  dramatic 
product.  The  sonnet  enjoyed  immensw*  popu- 
larity in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  century. 
Italian  models  exercised  chief  influence  over 
this  development,  but  in  numerous  cases  there 
is  positive  evidence  of  direct  impulse  from 
French  specimens  and  of  the  introduction  of 
French  peculiarities.  Ronsard  and  Desportes 
were  particularly  well  known. 

Sidney  and  his  following  were  emphatically 
Protestant.  The  period  of  their  earliest  en- 
deavors was  one  of  great  significance  to  all  of 
that  fMth.  and  France  was  for  years  the  battle- 
ground of  the  religious  conflict.  Befiides  the 
documents  related  directly  to  the  struggle,  there 
also  eame  from  France  to  England  the  impulse 
to  color  regular  literary  forms  with  the  ideals 
and  doctrines  of  Protestantism.     In  the  sonnet 
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this  vogue  came  to  England  somewhat  confused 
with  the  similar  tendency  resulting  from  the 
Catholic  Reaction ;  but  in  other  forme,  such  as 
the  long  poem  of  Biblical  narrative,  the  influ- 
ence of  France  was  direct,  and  on  the  baas  of 
style  is  hardly  mistakable.  The  effect  of  the 
Semaines  of  Du  Bartas,  both  in  French  and 
translated,  appears  to  have  been  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Both  in  Hipirit  and  in  style,  this  work  was  in 
harmony  with  tendencies  already  prevalent  in 
England,  and  only  emphasized  and  exaggerated 
these  and  spread  them  broadcast.  Various 
adherents  of  the  Sidney  circle  in  its  later  days 
were  affected  by  this  poetry.  Not  Spenser 
alone,  but  Spenser's  disciples,  felt  its  influence. 
In  Scotland  there  was  a  parallel  line  of  depend- 
ence, encouraged  by  King  James  VI.,  and  no 
doubt  partly  effective  later  in  producing  the 
Doomesday  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  Other  verse 
products  of  the  seventeenth  century  reveal  in- 
debtedness to  Du  Bartas ;  and  Donne,  Quarles, 
and  even  Milton  may  with  some  safety  be 
reckoned  in  his  extensive  following. 

With  the  new  century,  the  power  of  the 
Bssais  of  Montaigne  became  manifest.  Even 
before  Florio's  translation  was  published,  Flng- 
lishmen  were  familiar  with  the  work.  After 
publication,  this  became  an  abundant  store- 
house, readily  accessible  to  all  who  sought  speci- 
mens of  philosophical  speculation,  illustrative 
incident,  or  citation  of  authority.  Not  all  who 
drew  upon  it  kept  to  the  English  version,  as 
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many  ppeterred  the  more  lucid  style  of  the 
original.  "EJssays"  were  popular  forms  of 
composition  in  England  for  a  number  of  years, 
largely  on  account  of  Montaigne's  example,  and 
his  work  furnished  a  model  by  which  most  of 
the  writers  worlted.  About  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  when  the  work  of  Montaigne's 
interpreter  Pascal  came  into  English  hands, 
interest  revived  once  more  in  the  Essais.  In- 
deed it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  in  England, 
as  in  France,  they  had  prepared  men's  minds 
for  the  favorable  reception  of  Pascal's  doctrines. 
Some  time  before  1600,  Rabelais'a  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  and  utilized  in  Eng- 
land, not  as  an  inspiration  to  further  work  of 
the  same  tyjie,  but  rather  as  a  model  and  en- 
couragement to  those  drawTi  toward  coarse 
realism,  scurrilous  invective,  or  crudely  fantastic 
methods  of  expression.  Various  dramatists, 
including  Shakespeare,  eeem  to  have  found 
minor  suggestions  in  the  adventures  of  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagruel.  It  was  Nash  in  the  six- 
teenth and  Taylor  the  Water  Poet  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  to  whom  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  Rabelais  appealed  most,  al- 
though neither  man  acknowledged  obligation 
to  him,  and  Taylor  explicitly  denied  acquaint- 

j  ance  with  French.  Rabelais,  like  Montaigne, 
did  not  pass  out  of  men's  knowledge  toward  the 

I  close  of  the  period.  Rather,  acquaintance  with 
hira  made  English  minds  receptive  to  the  new 

I  French  importation  of  burlesque  products. 
Not  until  this  later  time  did  Rabelais  appear  in 
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A  recognized  Ekiglish  translation,  the  work  of 
Urquhart  and  his  successor  Motteux. 

As  the  reign  of  James  I.  drew  to  a  close,  these 
two,  Montaigne  and  Rabelais,  were  the  only 
significant  French  authors  exercising  appreciable 
influence  in  England.  The  classic  tragedy,  en- 
couragwl  by  Lady  Pembroke,  had  disappeared ; 
sonnets,  however  inspired,  had  lost  popularity; 
and  the  following  of  Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester 
had  scattered  toward  obscurity.  Yet  French 
books  were  being  widely  read  and  some  were 
being  translated,  while  England  followed  closely 
the  details  of  French  political  affairs,  often  by 
means  of  English  renderings  of  important  docu- 
ments.  To  minds  predisposed  to  pastoral  ro- 
mance, by  familiarity  with  the  Arcadia  in  par- 
ticular, had  come  one  or  more  translatjons  of 
D'Urf^'s  Astrie,  which  was  then  being  so  sin- 
cerely admired  at  home.  The  new  King  Charles, 
romantic  even  in  his  wooing,  brought  to  Bog- 
land,  as  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  princess  of 
France,  yoimg,  full  of  spirits,  and  imbued  with 
the  ideals  encouraged  by  the  Astrie  and  domi- 
nant in  the  HStel  de  RambouiUet. 

This  marriage,  as  has  been  seen,  may  be  held 
largely  responsible  for  a  group  of  poti^nt  literary 
influences  which  almost  immediately  became 
operative  in  England.  The  nobility  of  England 
had  only  to  overcome  an  initial  prejudice,  to  be 
thrown  into  vital  contact  with  the  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  France.  If  against  their  will,  they 
found  themselves  molded  into  a  social  structure 
modeled  in  some  measure  at  least  after  the 
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pricievse  coteries  of  Henrietta's  native  land, 
with  a  premium  placed  on  the  minutiae  of  gal- 
lantry, tbe  phraseology  of  badinage,  and  the 
clever  turns  of  light  occasional  verse.  Masques 
and  pastoral  plays  were  promptly  encouraged. 
The  revived  Platonlsra  cultivated  in  the  circle 
of  Madame  de  Rambouilfet,  and  distorted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  femmes  savantes  among  her 
imitators,  waa  quickly  recognized  by  Eliigtish 
courtiers  as  an  essential  feature  of  this  influence. 
It  reacted  variously  in  different  places,  produc- 
ing serious  devotees  and  mocking  opponents, 
and  lent  color  to  a  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lish masques  and  drama*.  Vers  de  soci&i  was 
assiduously  cultivated  among  the  courtiers, 
much  of  it  dealing  with  this  Platonism  from  one 
point  of  view  or  another.  Literary  correspon- 
dence was  attempted,  based  on  French  models. 
There  even  arose  several  aspiring  coterie  leaderB 
in  Englantl,  similar  to  the  numerous  bourgeoiae 
imitators  of  Madame  de  RambouUlet. 

The  French  romance  achieved  a  remarkable 
vogue  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  pastoral  romance  gave  way  to  the 
heroic,  and  larger  and  less  possible  adven- 
tures were  introduceil  into  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere already  saturated  with  exaggerated 
sentiment.  The  spirit  of  this  new  type  in- 
fluenced both  drama  and  narrative  poem,  and 
penetrated  easily  into  the  later  circles  of  the 
prdcwuKftt,  With  equal  freedom  it  pa-ssed  into 
England.  There  the  French  romances  were 
eagerly  read  in  the  original  or  in  the  frequent 
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translations.  Various  plays  colored  with  this 
romantic  character  found  their  way  to  the  stage 
while  the  theaters  were  yet  open ;  and  were  still 
printed  and  read  when  these  were  closed.  Here 
and  there,  Englishmen  attempted  original  ro~ 
mances  in  their  own  language.  The  heroic 
poem  was  attempted,  even  before  the  type  was 
popular  in  France,  and  introduced  this  same 
spirit  into  the  windings  of  epic  narrative.  In- 
deed there  was  Uttle  wanting  in  England,  years 
before  the  Restoration,  toward  the  productioD 
of  the  heroic  drama  afterward  given  such  promi- 
nence by  Dryden.  The  exaggerated  sentiment, 
the  exalted  dignity  of  characters,  the  subordina- 
tion of  everything  to  love,  the  pageantry  of  a 
stage  full  of  activity,  the  tendency  to  flights  of 
eloquence,  —  all  these  were  present  and  familiar 
enough  in  earlier  plays.  An  unrestricted  theater 
and  the  use  of  rhymed  couplets  appear  to  mark 
the  chief  distinction;  and  even  the  latter  was 
supplied  in  Davenant's  operatic  pieces. 

Other  features  of  Restoration  literature  were 
clearly  anticipated  some  time  before  the  recall 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  burlesque  and  the  mock- 
heroic,  partly  reactionary,  partly  the  natural 
result  of  freedom  in  making  over  great  historical 
events  and  jiersonages,  found  their  way  into 
English  literature  soon  after  they  began  to 
flourish  in  France,  The  new  theory  of  transla- 
tion, which  took  liberties  with  classic  literature 
to  modernize  it  for  the  general  reader,  found 
many  adherents  among  English  writers.  Indeed 
the   whole   controversy   of   the  Ancients   and 
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Modems,  soon  to  rage  bitterly  in  both  countries, 
was  entirely  prepared  Tor  in  pre-Restoration 
England,  as  it  was  in  France  at  the  same  period. 
Even  the  first  stops  toward  English  opera,  and 
a  preliminary  appearance  of  women  on  the 
stage  were  ventured  by  Davenant  under  his 
privilege  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fourscore  years  in- 
volved   in    this    study,    however    much    their 
literary  hegemony  was  Italian,  were  never  en- 
tirely free  from  prominent  and  significant  lines 
of  French  influence.     In  the  first  ^ow  of  Italian 
inspiration,  these  were  the  accessory  impulses 
added  in  transition.    Then  certain  great  figures 
appeared  in  France,  whose  work  appealed  par- 
ticularly to  the  English  genius  and  was  drawn 
upon  extensively  to  influence  English  creative 
effort.     By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles, 
Italian  impulses  had  lost  their  effectiveness,  so  j 
that  the  French  influence  brought  in  with  the  \ 
queen  found  little  to  dispute  its  away  in  tha  L 
court  party,  where  alone  literature  was  stilLI 
cultivated  with  any  particular  zeal.    The  exile  T 
of  tJie  Stuarts  and  the  leaders  of  this  party  really' 
encouraged  French  domination  by  the  actu^ 
contact  afforded  nith  life  and  thought  across 
the  Channel.     But  even  before  the  exiles  re- 
turned triumphant  in  1660,  the  developments 
noted  above  as  essentially  French  had  already 
appeared  on  English  soil  as  features  of  EngjJMI 
literary  activity. 
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Palermo,  1906. 

Zouch,  Thomas,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  PkOip 
Sidney.    York,  1609. 
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TRANSLATIONS' 

Calvin,  The  Catediime  or  Manner  (o  tMcA* 
chiliiren  the  Chrittian  ttligion.  Other  eda. 
15ao,  1563,  15&4  (Edin).  1575  (Edin.).  1578, 
1580.  1682.  ISSJ 


Nonh  )     Reviacd  ed.  with  fourtli  book,  Th* 
favoured  Courtier.     1568. 
{1500),   Calvyn,  Smmtni. 
(1500).   CHJvyn.  Turn  Srrmon*. 

1560  (T).   Calvin,    An    Admonieion    againtt    Attrology 
ludiciaU  and  other  curioiitiet,  that  raignt  now 
in  th*  world.     (G[oddKd]  G[ilby].) 
CUvin.   Strmaru    upon   iHt   Sonya   Aal    Etekitu 


1560. 
IMO. 


The  Civilitie  of  Chajihfde.   with  tht  dUcijiiint 
and  iiufilulton  o/  ChUdrm.     (Tbg«.  Paynell.) 
(1561).   Calvyn, Two  5oolt«. 
(1561).    Calvin,  four  S«TOon*- 

1561.  Calvin,  Four  giiilyt  lermoru  agoynti  tAe  potution 

of  idalatritt,  .  .  . 
(1562).    The  prr/ell  ntumiovi  of  Fraunee. 

1562.  A  Cvmplaini  of  th*  Church,  againel  tht  tiranny 

...  in  France  .  .  . 
■  Thb  Ikl  of  French  nutlerial,  chie6y  traiulationi  (ram 
FtsDob  worln  or  Fnncb  imii>n«,  inkkt*  na  obtim  to  oompkt*- 
DSM.  Il  Kivw  out  of  the  itivcBtiffttioiifl  dDtailcd  in  the  obap- 
t««>.  uid  wH  commlcd  from  vanoiu  (Dunea.  Such  worka  m 
Arber^  Rtprint  af  tht  RfiitUr  of  tit*  Slalumtri' Comfong  wad 
lUditt'i /fani&MJtBnd  fliUugnipAiiiaJ  CoUitfiDnifarmHl  the 
iMala  of  the  compilfttioo.  In  nukny  ioataaca  tjtlci  have  bMa 
abbreviated,  but  the  spelling  of  nama  hu  usually  been  left 
aiit  vru  found.  Datfaotentrranditaiiaeaof  Irantlaton,  vhera 
noted,  are  printMl  In  partnt&OMa.  Ualew  ataled  oiherviaa^ 
the  place  of  pubUcation  may  be  aaiumed  to  be  Londoii. 
4TI 
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U83.     Calvin,    Tht    Inatitutina   0/   CKrUtian    Rtiigion. 

(T.  N-)     Other  pd,  1579. 
U62.'     Theo.   de    Besa,  An   Oralion   made  .  .  .  in   the 

VTt«tnee  oj  the  King  .   .   . 
ins.      The  Secrete»  0/  the  Reoerende  MaUter  Alexi*  of 

PiemourU.     {Wm.  Warde.)     Other  eds.  1566. 

156S,  1560. 
'1064.      The  Iranslation  of  a  Iflter  MwiUen  by  a  Frmehe 

QtrdiliBoman   to   another  .   .  .  upon   the   death 

of  the  .   .  .  Ladye,   Elenor  of  Royc.     {Heury 

Myddctmore.) 
AWi.     Tbeo.  de  Beza,  A  DiscouT$e  coTttaining  the  Life 

and  Death  of  John   Calein.   with  Teatamenl 
'    >  and    Laat    Will    and    tbe    CalaJogvic    of    his 

Books.     (I,  S.) 
IMfi.    Ana  Jrttf  OMtHmg  tf  Jto  fl«»  Win,  flag- 

rOm,  and  SaeimmwiHU  lnnamav  Owi  fir 

(b   CnMm   ^  tb  worU*.     ^e   FBttlitaD 

Brotlw.)    Bdbbuigh. 
IMS.     C«rtayn  and  tni  9ooi  n»t»,  flv  th»  tyfot  ^Ikt  ttU 

Malta,  vyth  the  goodly  vyctorit  wgcM  m«  CkrU- 

tsnmcn  .  .  .  hav»  obtayned  agayntt  Ae  Titrk». 

Gaunt. 
166fl.     Pieire    Boavstuau,    Theatrum    Mundi.     (John 

Alday.)     Other  eds.,  1674,  1S81  (15S7). 
(1667).    Trearurie  0/ ArnadiM  o/fmune*.  from  the  Freach 

vereian.     (Thomas  Paynel.) 
Second  Book  of  Amadit  de  OavU.     (Taurus] 

P[yott]),  1695. 
Books  3^4.     Dated  1618.     Folio  1019.     Fint 

four  books  (1689). 
Book  5  ^accia  Kirkham),  1004. 
Book  6  (Francis  Kirkham),  1062. 
i47nodu  of  Oaui,  Bka.  2-12  (1504). 
1667.     Oeffray  Fenton,  Certaine  Tragiaitt  Diaeovrtn. 

Other  ed.  1679. 
1609.      The  PUataunt  arid  viittie  PlaU  of  Aa  OtMitet 

with  /tufrucioiu  to  Isarna  .  .  .  and  to  plaia  it 

vd.     (J.  R.) 
(1570).   Calvya,  CoTntntary  upon  the  psoImM. 
1570.     Antonio  Corrano,  TabUau  de  l'(Emrt  de  iMmt. 
1570.     A  Discourse  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Late  tmMn  in 

Franee.     (Geffray  Fenton.) 
(1571).   An    oration     pronoaneod    befort    tin    ffyiufc* 
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1571.  TheFaresUorCoOecHanofHittones,  .  .  .  (Thos. 

Fortescue.)    Other  ed.  1576. 

1572.  Histaire  de  MarU  Royne  d'Eseowe,     Totuhant 

la  conjuraHonfaicU  contre  U  Roy  A  VaduUere 
commia  avee  ComU  de  Baihtoelf  hutoire  vraye- 
mtfU  tragique.  (Printed  abroad:  sold  at 
Edin.) 
1572.  Estienne  Pasquier,  Monophj^:  a  phUaaophieal 
diKoune    and    divinon   of  Love,     (Qeifray 

FentonO 
1572.     Morgan    Fhilippes,    L'Innocenee  de   la   TreeU- 
luttre,    itesekaaU    ti    debonnaire    Prineeeee, 
Madame  Marie  Royne  d'Escoese  .  .  . 

1572.  "  One  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Vincent  in  Fraunoe/' 

A  Booke  of  the  Arte  and  Maner,  howe  to  f^nt 
and  ffraffe  treee,  .  ,  ,  eet  stones  and  eowe  Pep" 
inee  .  .  .  (Leonard  Mo6call.)  Other  eds.  1575» 
1500,  1596. 

1573.  iOnff  CJharles  IX.  of  France,  The  Edict  of  the 

French  King,  for  the  appeasing  of  the  trivhUs 
of  his  Realme, 

1574.  A  forme  of  Christian  poUicie.     (Gteffrav  Fenton.) 

1574.  Eua^be    Philadelphe,    Le    ReveiUe-MaHn    des 

Francois  et  de  teurs  Voisins,    Edinburah. 

1575.  A  Mervaylous  discourse  upon  the  lyfe,  deeaes,  and 

behavior  of  Katherine  de  Medicu. 
1575.     Prince  Francis,   The  ProtestaHon  of  the  Most 

High  and  MtghHe  Prince  Frauncis. 
1575.     OMen  Eioistles,  Contayning  varietie  of  discourse 

both  MoraU,  PhiiosophxcaU  and  Divine,    In 

part    from    Guevara.    Some    from    French. 

((Seffray  Fenton.) 

1575.  Anth.  de  Guevara,  A  Looking-Olass  for  the  Court, 

Original  in  Spanish.  (Anthony  Alaygre,  tr. 
into  Fr.)     (Sir  Francis  Briant  knight,  tr.  into 

1576.  The  Lyfe  of  the  most  Oodljf,  valeanJt  and  nMe 

eapteine  .  .  .  Jasper  Coltgnie  Shatilion,  .  .  . 

Translated  out  of  Latin.     (Arthur  (Elding.) 
1576.     Pierre  de  la  Place,  A  Treatise  of  the  Excelleneie 

of  a  Christian  man,  and  how  he  may  be  knowen 

....     (L.  Tomson.) 
1576.     The  Mirrour  of  Madness,  or  a  Paradox,  moifi- 

tayning  Madness  to  be  most  sxodUnt.     (Jamea 

Sanfoid.) 
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(Ui77).  Cthmj  TkB  Cpwuwifto  mfpm  Om  Jkm 
(1677).  CUvyn,  Tk$  CownwliKw  «wmi  flU  jiwjifcrf 


Tki  hook»  §t  IIU  riiilfl<ifo>  ^  Urn  mrmjalM 

C1577).  John  de  PEBpine,  A  ItwKh  ofCkriMm  ri^mm% 

n§u.    (JiAiiL  FMd.) 
(1577).  Ff(mr€  tirmt^  mid  lommMbiB  Tm^teaU  kiB- 

foritt.     (R.  Smythe.) 
1677.    KincHouryULofF^niioe.    Tfti  JMM«r  Awto- 

malum  mI  /oitJk«  dy  lk«  FftmkB  Ui^  i^mi  llto 

(£rttar  (Mdlnf  .) 
1677.    Theo.  de  Beta,  A  TragtdU  of  ilAraftoM't  Soeri* 

/Of.    (Arthur  (Mding.) 
1677.    Fnneis  de  Plile,  A  LwgmdarU,  CmMming  mm 

ampU  Diweowrm  ^  tM  Mi  m^  6ifcg>ipitr  ^ 

CAoriit  CarflUiial  or  Lonmum* 

1677.  Philip  de  Momay,  fJba  D^€ne9  ^  Dm<JL    Coii- 

toyntng  a  ituxto  exo6tt«U  ditootcTM  o/  Iff*  oimI 

deo/A.     (E[dward]  A[ggas].) 
(1578).  Oalvin,    hftAMTti    upon    ike    PrapluU    Jena: 

(N.  13.} 
(1678).  Oalvin,  A  CammefUarie  upon  Jo9u§. 

1678.  A  ChriaUan  DxMcourae  upon  oertains  poynts  of 

Rdigian.    PmenUd  unio  tk$  moat  M^  amd 

StiitMiiU  Lorda,  the  Princa  af  Conda.     (John 
rooke.) 
1678.     PciiUqua  uiaeouraaa,  traoHng  of  Aa  diffaraneaa  amd 
inaqualUiaa  of  vocationa.     (.£greoiont   Rat- 

1678.  Pierre  du  Ploiche,  A  traaiiaa  m  SnMaha  amd 
Franch  right  naeaaaaria  and  prafiaola  for  off 
young  chiliran.     (DewesT) 

1678.  Remberte  Dodvens,  A  Nataa  HarhoU  or  Hiaioria 
of  Plantea.  Original  in  Dutch.  Translatad 
from  French  veiiion.     (Henry  Ljrte.) 

(1679).  Daniel  Toussaint,  L*axarcica  da  Varna  fidaU^  d 
acaaoir,  priaraa  at  MaditaUona  pour  aa  ommch 
lar  an  toutaa  aortaa  daa  ajjUctUma,  .  .  . 

(1679).  P.  "^ret,  Ya  Lordaa  auppar  and  againai  pa 
maaaa. 

1679).  Oalvin,  Twanty  two  aarmona  upon  apaalm, 

1679).   Traiaa  Sarmona  da  Monaiaur  J.  Cotvia  TVadofw 
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I  1679. 


I  1S79. 
1670, 


d»  L'eUetion  gratiaU  dt  Dim  on  Joeob  ol  d«  ta 
retention  d'Etaa. 
I  i\S7Vj.   Calvin,  Ptyeoparuxeia.     A  Trtatit  a/  y»  ttiotll- 
ingt  of   ye  amUt  a/Ur  yl    dtiparteih   from    ye 

■-(1679).  Calvin,  Four  ttrmon*  of  matieri  jrofitiMe  fi>r  our 
tymt  wUk  an  expaiicon  of  Oit  87  paalmt. 

~'«ivin.  Sermon*  Upon  thu  X  Cominatui«m§ia* 
i^the  Letoe.     (J[olinl  Hlartnar].) 

Thr«.  de  Boia.  .4  Little  Catcchitmt. 

Plutarch.  Livtx  of  Ihe  Woblt  Qrecion*  arid  Ro- 
mant*.  From  the  Prench  of  Amyot.  (Thoa. 
North.)     Another  i-d.  rnUrepd,  1603. 

Tht  PraUe  and  DiapraUt  of  Women.  (John 
Allday) 

An  ApiHogg  or  dafenoi  for  the  Chri»lian»  of  Franre 
whtch  are  of  IM  Evangelieall  or  reformed  reli- 
ginti.for  the  tatUfying  n/aucA  <m  ml  not  litm  in 
veoee   and  concord   with   tii^m.     (Sir   Hicrom 

[  1579.     Dftvid  Chambre.  Hatairt  Ai>bf»gt»  de  toun  le» 

Roys  dt  Franer,   AnQltUrrt  ti  Bteotse,  ini*# 

m    erdre   par  forme    d'llarmonit:    eontenant 

aumi  un  brief  lOeantTM  de  I'ancitnne  aUiarut 

<t  mutual  *«i"ur*  enirf  la  France  dt  VEfoiae. 

1679.      Antwerpa  Unilyt.     An  Accord  or  Peac*  in  Hdi- 

gion  and  Govemement. 

I OS^)-   CalWn,  .Sundry  ttrmoni  louchinge  the  fnrthe,  poA- 

.   dtatht.   rrrarrtdion,   atcention   and  la*t 

mvnjffl  of  our  Lord  Jhfut  CAtmC  .  .  . 

rOfiSO).    Calm.  TKrre  propoeit  one  or  epttcku.     (T.  W.) 

■  •=""  ''*^.  Hone.  FouotAinc,  A  Cateehitme  and  playne 

inatrudion  for  cKxldren  uiAicA  prepare  Ihtettve* 

Ut  oommMnteaU  in  the  holy  MUppar.     (T.  W.) 

USO.     JaequM  Cwliet,  A  therte  and  bnef  narrati/M  of 

Ike  (iM   Nattigatutne   and  Diecovriee  to  tke 

Norihtpeaat  parlee  eaUed  \ete  Fraunet.     (John 


16S0. 


Flor 


Prudens    Cboisfl&t,     A    Dieoourte  ^    Bou»»- 
bandrU  ...       (R.  E.) 
1680.     Tr&DftlAtions  from  the  French  to  Bumpbrey  Gif- 
forrf's  Potie  nf  OUltfUnMrt. 
(1581).    A    Ballfttt  entitl«d    Ae    BnUrtainemmU    of   the 

Frenehtmsn 
(1581).  A  famiiiar  ChritUan  inetntecon. 
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(1581).  Theo«  da  Beia,  XUU  Mv  jurfwiw  ^komm  jbrft 


(IMl).  Odvin,  CMiiiiMiilaite  imoii  Mh«  Ot  «piiAi  fo 
lk«  CoKnlMoM,  oi»  MPmim  €pM$9  amd  am 

(1581).  CUvin,  A  CoNMMiitary  wppam  Om  apiaOa  i»  llb« 

Gtolmlatif. 
(1581).  NieludM  NibhdiQr    IkwphfaoK   !%•  J^ov^ih 

Koiw,  P«r«9ritMfiofM  oim  VBpagu  mad&  Ato 

CThoe.  WuhlngUm.)    1585. 

1581.  JftoqueB  Bellot,  £ii  Jardim  d$  Vmt^  U  Bmmm 
Mmun  pUin  4$  Plu&imtn  B$Om  FUmn  A 
riehn  9mUne99  &9$e  It  miu  d'iedlMf  facutMrn 
d§  vhuimtn  andhmtn  d  mit^  #»  fimiMrt. 

1581.  Tm  look*  of  Hammr^9  lUadm.  Baaed  on  a 
Frenioh  vene  traadatlaii.    (A.  H[alll) 

1581  (T).  Tks  HiMwy  IMmtary)  of  tk$  Moat  NMo  amd 
valyaiU  Knjfghi  Arikwro/IAidB  BrUains.  Tmana- 
lated  from  the  Fr^icn.  (John  Bourghoher, 
Knight,  Lorde  Bemen.) 

1581.  Jean  Gurthenv,  The    Voyage  of  the  Wandering 

Knight.     IranBlated     from     the     French. 

(Wrm.1  G[oodyear].)    Other  eda.  1550   (?), 

ie07,  1620. 
(1582).  Oalvin,  Against  the  annabaToHHea. 
(1582).  Theo.  de  Beza,  PredestinaAon, 

1582.  Theo.  Beza,   Chri^ian  mediioHone  upon  oigM 

Pealmee  of  the  Prophet  David,     (J.  Q.) 

1582.  The  joyful  and  ro}fal  enJtertainmeini  ofthe  rtghi  high 

and  mightie  prince  Frauneie  the  Prenche  Kinge 

only  brother,  .  .  .     (Leonud  Qibeon.) 
(1583).  Oalvin,  Prdiere  need  at  the  end  of  hie  Readimge 

upon  Hoeee  .  .  .     (John  Fiekle.) 
(1583).   Anthony  Ffytzherbet,  Vomee  et  AtUhoriU  de 

Jueticee  de  peas.     (Law  french.) 
(1583).   Pierre  Viret,  Metamorphoee  ChrieUenne  faU  par 

Dialoauee. 
(1583).  Pierre  Viret.  Le  monde  et  Uempvre,  el  le  momde 

Demoniade  fait  par  Dialoguee. 
(1583).   De  la  Popelliniere,  Lea  Troie  Mondee, 

1583.  Bonadventure  de  Periers,  The  Mirrour  of  Mvrik^ 

and  pleaeant  Conceite  ...     (R.  D.) 
1583.     Steven  de  Maiaon  Neufve  Bordeloia,  The  Pleae- 
ant  and  Delectable  History  of  Qerueon  of  Brng- 
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land.  SecoDd  port,  1592.  (A.  Munday.) 
First  and  third  parta.     (1599.) 

i.  R.  Crompton,  De  efimmtin  bank  el  ort*  entaryf 
cybitn  avec  Ui  ealaluttf /aili  Derylux  ton  Ump» 
eommt  avee  Divtri  eaae*  dt  eomen  ley.  (Law 
Fr.) 

51.    Ctiivin,  The  aeU^  of  thr  avo^Ui. 

y).  Larnentationn  of  the  propM  Jertmye  mt\  a  pant- 
phrate  upon  tht  »amf.     (Ff.  S.) 

S).    Praiert  artd  chriatian  forualalionn.     (O.  Copelin.) 

S.  King  Henry  III.  of  Fmncp,  A  Deelaraiwn  eet 
/vnh  by  tnr  Frtrnch^  kinge,  sheuHni;  hit  pleaiiurt 
eonwrninj)  the  netii  trouble  in  hit  Rtalme. 
(E.  A) 

i.  A  Drelaration  nnd  Protenlatum,  p/ahlUhtd  bg  the 
kinf  of  .\avaiTt,  the  L.  Print*  of  Conde,  and 
the  L.  Duke  of  Montmormry  foncemfny  the 
peace  eanduded  urith  tht  haute  a/ Loirayn  .  .  . 

S.     Richard  BeJIc^r,  U»  Ane  Ihi  Roy  RifAard  Le 

6).    Book  of  Pretir  Conevipttt.  to*en  out  ef  Latin,  Ft. 

DutehamlEng    Othcrpds,  1585  (T).  I«15, 1630. 
S).    L'HUtoire  D'Aureito  et  laabtOe.     (To  be  pr.  in 

London  tn  Frenrh,  Ilnl,  and  Eng.) 
S.     Martin  Cognpt,  Politioue  Diteovrtee  upon  Truth 

and  Luing.     (Sir  Edwurtl  Hoby.) 
B   (T).    An   AumtDtre  to  the   Leayue:    WrUien  by  a 

French  Otnlltman. 
S.      PieiTP   E^ood^^lle.   A    Dtrlaration  and  CathoUrk 

eihortation  to  all   Chri/lian  Prineea  to  nuecour 

(A*   Churrh    nf   Goil   and    Rralmr   of  Francis, 

(E.  A.) 
B.      King  Heury  ot  Navarre,  Thttt  LtOeri.     (E.  A.) 
B.      A  motl  gtraungr.  rare,  and  horrible  murther  eom- 

mitted  by  a  Frenrhman  .  ■  . 
B.      l^  vrai  purtraitl  d'un  ver  Meniitreux  qui  a  tatt 

trouvf  Hatui  le  four  d'un  eheval  qui  ttt  mart  tn 

la  oUte  de  Londrt-a  le  17,    de  Mare. 
S.     La  Clef  dtt  Champt.  pour  trouver  plueieurt  Ani- 

maux,  tnnt  Brute*  qu'Oyeeaut,  avee    pluwmjr* 

FI«uT»  it  Fruit*, 
i.     PieiTP  de   la    Priinaudayc.     The  French   Aea- 

dgmie  teherein  it  diecourted  the  iiutitutien  of 

manner*,  .  .  .  (Thoa.  BowmJ     FIvp  eds.  by 

1614.    Second  p&rt  of  The  French  Aeademii, 
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pr.l5M41608.    Third  vohuM «f  Tftt  J^VmA 

Awcftwfijr.  1601.  FourboohiaonBlBto,  16ia 

C1587).  Dittowrtm  tfm  IHmmtimiM  §i  MMAiMEifew  Af  fa 

(1W7).  sane  Ja«ii7  m.  or  naaoe^  n«  Mmel  M^m 
«tfiEe(  foHdUii^  lk«  Pae(fkoe<o»qf  lb  2Vo«^ 

(1587).  iifft  orofim  lokUt  flronoiifMifl  fty  lib«  wAmteaMk 
doMfv  <^  lk«  yrobiteiil  PrfnMt  i/  <7mMn||« 

tMlO  IM  <rTfflCM  mWH0$  •  «   • 

(1587).  Bwpoiice  g  fa  prc/wgfcii  ^/oy  pjiWIi  owiy  atw 

d$  Pegiim  rmormi^ 
(1587).  L«  magnif^iomU  Du  pmp§  if  D»  SaMi  wmm  ^gKm 

Bomayne. 
1A87).  La  wunn  CkrmHmn^  ams  Umhu. 
U87).   TnkUj^okUrlMCrainUd^UmoHUimfairm 

(1587).  CiMide  Oolet,  7%«  Famam  FUamm  mi4  Ddigki- 


{ 


All  History  1/ ABcnHim  1/ AMimrf.    Itew- 

lated  from  the  French.     Other  eds.    1588 

(A.  M.),  1064  (A.  M.). 
1587.    A  Letter  wriUen.  fry  a  French  OmUUman  [S.  C.  P.] 

to  a  friend  of  hte  at  Rome  .  .  . 
1587.     Lord  de  la  Noue.     The  PolUidce  and  MUUarie 

Dieeowreee  .  .  .  (E.  A.). 
1587.     hoxjiiaQ  Isb^,  Debai  enire  Amour  ei  FoUe.  (Robt. 

Onwne.) 
1587.     A  Briefe  dieeouree  of  the  merveyUme  vieUme  gaUen 

by  the  king  of  Navarre  againet  thoee  of  the  kUy 

League, 
1587.     M.  lAudonniere,  A  Notable  Hieterie  eontaining 

foure  voyagee  made  by  certayne  French  cap- 

taynee  unto  Florida.    (R,  Htakluytp. 
1587.    Theo.  Besa,  Sermone  on  the  three  firet  chaptore  of 

the  Cantidee.     (John  Harmar.)    Oxford. 
1587.     P.  de  Momay,  A  Worke  ooneeming^  trewmmoo 

of  the  ChriaHan  Religion,     (8a  Philip  8idn^ 

A  Arthur  Golding.)    Other  eds.  1502,  1604. 
1587.     The  picturee  of  a  yonge  man  and  a  wuree. 
(1587).   Frederick  de   Vmciolo,   Lee  einguKeree  Pour- 

traicte  et  ouvragee  de  LHngerie, 
(1588).  Que  VaUeance  D'Angleterre  eet  plue  DuUibU  Dm 

VaUeance  entre  France  et  VHtepagne, 
(1588).  AueeunearticleeproooeeMparleech^delaliguoon 

Vaeeemblee  De  Nancye  en  Jan/uior  IM8  pom' 
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M(r«  amtU*  en  la  gnuroUo  tU   Mart   pro- 

chain.     (To  be  trajislat«d  into  E^nKlUh.) 
(16SS).    Lettre  D'un  Oentilhame   Cathaliqug   Ffranaoit  a 

m«»ieur#  De  Va  Sorbonne  De  Paris.      (To  bu 

translated  into  E^Rliah.) 
(1588).   Premier  volume  du   ReeveU  eontenont  let  chotei 

memoraiila  adrf-nutu  loubn  la  tigtie,     Qui  »'ttt 

/aide  et  tlevee  contra  la  fMeaion  Ref&rmer  pour 

I'l^Mlir.     (To  bp  trsnalatpJ  into  EngUsh.) 
(1588).    Dt    L'auihoriU    Du     Roy.    el    CrimM    De    Lei 

Maietle. 
(1688).    ti.T.  [J]  L'E/tpine.  A  lyeryBxeeUent  and  Ltartud 

Dieeourse  Uniehxng  the  TranauUilie  and  Cmtlen- 

lalinn  nf  the  Minde.     (Erf.  Smyth)      ISB2. 
(1588),    Du  BartsB,  Prrmihe  Semaine.     (Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney.)    (For  fomplet*  list  of  translations  of  Dti 

Bulaa,  see  p.  152  «g.) 
1588.      A  Caveat  far  France,  upon  Ihe  preernt  erile  Uiat  it 

noto  tuffertlh.     (£.  Aggw'*) 
1588.      King  Henry  III.  of  Prance,  A  Declaration  n/  the 

kingt   pteaeure    ptiblithed   after   kit   itepmtur* 

from  Pari*.     (E.  A.) 
1 588.     A  Diecourtt  upon  the  prteent  elate  of  France. 
1688.     A  necMtary  Uieeourte  concerning  the  right  uAfek 

the  haute  of  Gugie  pretendeth  to  the  Crovme  of 

France.     (E.  A.) 
1588.      A  true  Dieeourae  n/  the  Armie  ahidi  the  Kin^f  of 

Spaine  cauted  to  be  aeermbled  in  the  Havtit  of 

Liabon  ,  ,  ,  (Danirl  Arcbilvaoon.) 
1688.     Dieeoun  politique,   tree   exctUrnt  pour  le  tempg 

jiretent;  compnnt  par  un  gentOhomme  Franfoia 

eonire  ceuix  de  la  Ligue,   .  .  , 
I5B8.     H.   de   Bellieure,   Harangue  faicte   a   la   Royne 

d'A  ngleterre. 
1588.      Palmenn  D'Oliva      Written  In  Spanish,  lUliao 

and  Freni^  and  tranela1«d  fmm  thc^m  iata 

English-     (A.  M.)    Other  (ids.  1679  (woond 

part).  1A37. 
1688.      A  True  report  of  the  Taking  of  MarteiUee  by  the 

favourmt  of  the  league  togilher  with  the  rtleoe 

therof  by  the  hinge  faith/itU  mibieri*.     (E.  A.) 
(1589).    Deux  TraHei.  L'un  de  la  guerre  fautre  du  Duel. 

au  Roy  de  Navarre.     (To  be  USDalated  into 

EngllahO 
(1589).   JaoquM  Hiinult,  Dee  Office*  D'etat  avee  un 


(1880).  EmTym.QtVtmam,U 


(ISaO).  Dimmtn  hrlt^ 

MMllfH'JIlM    -    -    ,  -  „— 

ow  Ri^  d*  ffavam.    bi  Fnoeh  nd  EogUih. 


h  kittonf  mtmeonninat  A*  i 


I  Iw  Axqwm  it  aMMWMiwipiw  d     

McitM,  <t  di  fa  nort    (K  be  tnuriAted  Into 
Bngjlfah.) 
(1JIS9).   Examvii  pacifiqtu  de  lo  tiocfriM  Jm  HugttauU; 


Rgmite  d»  la  aa»«nMa»  generaU  . 
Ntvm  amt  unto  tkt  Ladyt  PriMtttm  of  Onmgv, 

g.  E.) 

A  LttUr,  wKHen  by  aJreneK  Calholiekt  a^iltman. 
WUUam  de  Bellay,  Inttructiont  for  1A«  (Tarrw, 

.  .  .  ditamrting  tiit  nuAod  of  MiUiarU  Di»- 

eiplxne.     (Faulelve.) 


Lord  de  U  Noue,  Th*  D«dantion  of  (he  Lord  <!• 
ia  Nou»  upon  hi*  taking  Amt*  far  A»  jwt 
dafenetcf  the  Tovmtt  of  Sedan  and  JamtU  .  .  . 


daft 
(A.  M.) 

DuwHTM  upon 
At  Lord  dt  la  ffoxtt. 


16SS.     A  DiaoouTM  upon  tht  Deetaration,  pubHahed  by 


1680.  An  Admomtion  givtn  by  one  of  At  Ihtkt  of 
Savoyn  Cottnat  to  hit  Hiyhmutt,  Tmding  to 
dittieada  him  from  mttrprititig  againtt  Franta 
(E.A.) 
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I  CatMiJct  OmOeman  to  At 
imotM  of  France,  0  ioyne  to- 

gethtr  and  lake  arme»  .   ,  .  againtt  lA«et)M  and 

ro66m-»,   ...      (I.  EUote.) 
The  Contre-LiAgue  and  anavtre  to  certain^  lettert 

tent  to  the  Maietert  of  Rene*  ...      (E.  A.) 
King  Hpnry  III.  of  Fnince,  Th*  Frenth  Kinget 

Dedaralton  upon  the  Riot,  FtionU,  and  Rebel' 

linn  of  the  Dttke  of  Maytnne,  .  .  . 
Kin|^  of  France  i,  Navarre,  The  Dtclarationt 


1580. 
1580. 
(1590). 


tuiene  their  n 
A    Politickt     DiscouTM   mott    exeellent   for    . 
time  pretent:   Compoeed  by  a  French   Gendp- 

A  True  Ducourse  of  the  miut  happy  vietoriee  eb*  I 
tayned  by  the  Frtneh  king.     (T.  D.)  f 

King  Henry  III.  of  Frftncp,  Jl  Letter  fr»m  the  king,  ' 
to  hie  Court  of  Parliamtnt  of  Buraaux,  touching 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Quyee. 
John  Frc^villp,  The  Reformed  PolUieke. 
The  Reetorer  of  the  French  EetaU  .  ,  . 
,    The  eopie  of  a  lettrraenl  irUo  England  .  .  .  whtrm% 
'  forthe   the   good   eueeette   of  the  kingt* 


(1690). 
(1590). 
(1590). 

(ISM). 
(1690). 


...    .  mtidee  touchinge  the  *aid  Vyrier\fe. 

Depioraiion  De  La  mort  du  fog,  Henry  Troteiewme, 
d  Du  Srandate  ifu'en  a  L'rgliet.  (To  be  tnna- 
iBted  inU)  Engli&h.) 

Diteourt  au  uray  de  ce  tpii  t'ett  paeee  en  I'armet. 
Conduilte  par  ea  maieete  Depuit  eim  advenei- 
meru  a  la  courone  iaeqven  a  prinee  de  fauxe 
bourgt  de  Parie.     In  French  wiH  EngJiah. 

Lea  Laurien  Ou  Roy,  Contrt  let  foudrte  praliqan 
par  I'Etpagnol.     In  Frpnrh  u\d  English. 

Sommoirt  Diacouri  au  pray  De  t*  qui  eel  ad'oimm 
en  Vamee  Du  roy  tree  tkriatien,  Depuia  qui  h 
Due  de  Parma  tetl  ioynt  a  ceOe  dee  enemiet  tut- 
que  au  17  iJu  Seplemhre  enrxiyei  par  la  maiet- 
tie  au  MoneieuT  De  Bravoir. 

Diewure  veritaUi  dee  horrxbU*  neurtre*  4  moMt^ 
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arm  oomu  tt  perptirm  d*  am;  fi<M,  par  In 

troupei  dt  Due  dt  Sovow  .  .  . 
(IMO).   King  Henrr  IV.  <a  Pnnoe,  Tb  FrmOte  tutgf 

UOre    to    mimnmir   d»    Vtrmia   tmekinge    tk» 

vyetotye  ogaintU  (A«  roMlM  and  leagm. 
(ISM).    Menoiret  deCeqmtt  advenit  m  L'armtaa  du  ny. 

(To  be  translAtad  into  EngUah.) 
(imO).   King  Henry  IV.  of    Pnooe,     Dm  oration  amd 

detiaracoit  <^  Hernia  .  .  , 
(IfiW).   Ca  «ut  Ml  advmu  «n  la  rttraitU  Dt  Due  dt  Ptrma 

Depuit  U  20  Novembru  Jutqtm  ow  27  Duditt 

mint  ISflO  Avec  tea  NovtiUt  d'AMphine.     In 

French  and  En^iah. 


(ISM).   A  brUf  Instmetion  profibMt  and  nacaaaaria  for 

tuch  at  deiight  in  vimiting  of  gardnu,  .  ,   . 
IftM.     John  Tftffin ,  Of  Ute  Market  of  Uit  Ckitdfm  of  Ood 

and  of  their  Comforts  in  iljftidtona.     (Aime 

Prowsp.) 
ISdO.      An   Abstrael   of  the   proceedingt   of  the   French 

king  .   .   .     Written  by  a  French  Oenlleman. 
UiOO.      The  letters  PatterUt  of  the  Kings  Deetaraliim  far 

the  referring  of  the  generail  attembUe  of  the 

1590.      NetDcs  from  Rome,  Spaine,  Paiermo,  Geneva  and 

France,     With    the    miterable    state    of  .   .    . 

Paris,  and  the  late  yeeiding  upp«  of  sundrie 

Towns  of  great  strength  unto  the  King. 
(1591).    Detcriplion    Veritable   Dee   Bataiiles   metoiret   et 

Trophees  Du  Due  De  Parme.     In  French  and 

English. 
(1501).    Response  a  la  Supplieaeon   Contrt  eelux   lequti 

faitant  sevManl  De  Doner  adirie  au  Roy  <u  ce 

faire   Catholic  veiitt   exciter  ses  bone  subiectes 

a  reieUion. 
1601.     A  DUanirie  Uppon  a  Question  of  the  Estate  of  th*9 

time.     (E.  A.) 
1601.     Bertraod  de   Loquea,   Discourses   of   Warre  and 

single  Con^Mit.     (i.  Eliot.) 
1601.     A    True   Deciaration   of   the   Honorable    Vietorie 

<Atained   by   the   French   king   in   vrinning   of 

1601.    lOng  Henry  IV.  of  France,   The  Icings  DetJaru- 
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Kon,     Importing    a    Rtvoealion    of  all    nek 

LfUert  far  fnikJUuAment  oi  htavt  not  httn  reri- 

jW  in  tAe  Ckamhrt  of  aixofints  of  A'ormandu. 

(E,  W.) 
1S9I.     ht  vray  Dvkout*  de  la  victoirt  merveiileuae  obt«nu» 

par  U  Roy  dt  France  tt  dt  Navarre   Henry  4 

.  .  .     DrtMt  «<  tnvayt  par  dtfa  par  un  dM 

pn'nct'pouj  Offteiera  dt  la  Maieitt. 
IfiBl.     Trui  A'ewe*  From  one  of  Sir  Frautmet  Vtrtt  Con- 

panie.    Conccminy Delfle$-I»U ondtundrg othet 

Uiwnet  .   .   ,   yielded  to  the  GmeraU  .   .  , 
1£91.      King    Hutii7    IV.  of    France.     Ordinance    Mf 

foorth  by  the  kirtg  for  the  rule  arut  govemtmetU 

of  hie  Maieetiea  men  of  tBorre, 
1S91.     Jotm  dp  I'EBpine.  Comfort  for  an  afflicted  Can- 

eeitnee  .  .   .     (PpUt  AUlbond.) 
Ifi91.      Ptrpetuait  and  Saturall  Prognottieationt  Of  tkt 

Chanije  of  veather.     (From  ItAl.  by  I.  F.     To 

be  pr.  in  Ital..  Fr,  and  Ens,) 
(1&B2).   Diteovr*  dt  e«  qvi  t'eit  potti  a*  puit  U  parltmmi 

du  Roy  treiehreiiitn  pnir  iimir  rencontrer  Is 

due  Dt  Parme  ...     (To  be  tnuialAted  Into 

Eneliah.) 
(1692),   Threp    Tn-atises:     U    Ffrancophik.    U    Omac 

Satyric,    La    primtert    Phillippigue.     (To   be 

pr.  in  English. ) 
(1592).    R&belitb  (?j.  Oargantua  hit  prophttie. 
(U92).   M.  M.  BdiATdo,  Hietoirt  dt  Roland  J'smotireour 

eomprenant  U»  Chreofourcux  falttee  d'armte  M 

d'aminiTi  Devittt  en  Iraia  livrtt.     (To  b«  trena- 

Intcd  from  a  French  veraion.) 
!.    A   DiMotirtt  of  the  Ortat  overthrow  given  by  tht 

French  kittg  anio  tht  Leagti^t  in  Poietien,  .  . , 
!.     An   Extellent   Diacourte   upon   tin   note   prtttnl 

flaU  of  France.     (E.  A.) 
I.     A  loumall,  wherein  it  IrWy  »ttte  dovme  from  dag 

to  day.  what  wot  doont  and  worthy  of  noting  te 

both  the  Amiea.  ...      (E.   A.) 
i.     Oood  newet  from  Fraunct.     A  True  DieeoVTte  iff  • 

Oie  winning  of  rundry  eheeft   Toumt*.  .   . 
I.     Pbilip   de    Hunui]'.     A    Diteourte   of  Life   <.  ._ 

Death.     (Counten  of  Pembroke.)     Otberedk. 

1600.  leoe.  1007. 

i.    RabondATiiUiT,  Anioniut.a  Tragadie.     (Count- 
tea*  of  Pembroke.) 
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1508.    Con^MMiofi  «/  tim  IVpM  fVwmiitrtintfiiffon, 

^Mer  AluSond.) 
(imi).  I>f  f^nttor  if  JfoniMl  Dm  Frimm.    (lb  be 

tranalated  into  EmdUi.) 
(imi).  Da  Vail,  TJU  M^r^^wpM  «M  mi^  «A«* 

iPMrtiMt  </ piiAEf. 
(IMI).  ArHdm  aeeinm  vout  Is  SVfw  gm^maU,    (To  be 

pr.  in  Eku^ish.) 
(1M8).  M .  de  Thtvtom,  A  UUn  ib  wmmUmr  D»  Tk^ 

(IMS).  La  ^Imr  d0  Ite  «te. 
1508.    A  Pro]MtiM0ii  o^  flU  erAMii,  srtlaltiy  •  .  .  |m» 

jmmimM  (o  iM  Dmm  of  MeyiiifM,  .  .  . 
1500.     B§man9irance9    To    tko  i>¥h$  d§    Maipm  .  .  . 

If  a#r9tfi|  .  ■  •  on  GitooMrMl  ffivive  prMMfMey 

eofietntfiig  JUt  iiroeeitfjiigt  oimI  ^fiiifrm.    (Ant* 

PMmy]  CbruteJ.) 
(1504).   TJU  /«nsyr  dUUcM.     (E.  A.J 
(1504).  Rabelais  (f).  TO*  ^Uilofii  i^  (JQnwUua. 
1504.    Odet  de  la  Noue,  TkB  ProJU  of  ImpritonmomL 

(Joshua  Silvester.) 
1504.     Louis  le  Roy,  Of  the  JrUerehanMobU  Couroo,  or 

VariHie  of  thinuM  in  the  wMe  World.     (R[obt.] 

A[shleyl.5 
1504.     Tks  Order  of  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  otiouil- 

ing  and  UoronaHon  of  the  moet  Ckrietian  king 

of  France  d:  Navarre,  Henry  J  J  J.     (E.  A.) 

1504.  Robt.  Qamier,  Cornelia.     (Thoa.  Kyd.) 
(1505).  The  third  hook  of  iheHietorie  of  Prince  Palmm^ 

of  England.    Translated    from   the    French 

version.    Other  eds.-—  First  part,  1616  (A.  M.). 

Second  part,  1616  (A.  M.). 
(1505).  Harangues  Mtiitavree  el  Condone  De  Prineee 

Capttatnee,  .  .  . 
(1505).   The  Cakephachiame  Doctrinatt  and  eonfeeeion  of 

the  liguere  faithe. 
(1595).  MichaeU,    Lord  of   Mountene,  The  Eeeage    of 

Miehaeli  Lord  of  MounUne.     (Jolin  Floriof) 

(See  p.  266.) 
(1505).  Lee  Divereee  Leeeone  D'Anihonie  Du   Verdier, 

Sieur  De  Varr  Prunae.     [VauprivaM.\ 

1505.  Oourt  of  Parliament,  The  Decree  of  the  Court 

.  .  .  againet  John  Chaetel  ...»  ifpofi  ike 
Parricide  by  him  attempted  againet  ike  kietga 
pereon. 


1595. 
1595. 

(1596). 
(16Q6). 
(1596), 


1590. 
(1567). 
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An  Aruwere  to  the  lait  Tempttt  and  VUlanie  of 
the  Leoffuf,  upon  the  tlanaert  .  .  .  agaitut  IKe 
FrencJi  king.     (T.  H  ) 

A  Stale  DucDurae  upon  the  laie  hurl  of  the  Frendt 
king.     (E,  A.) 

Tht  Hislurit  of  FTOnrt :   The  Foure  FWu  Bookt*. 

A  FUatant  Satyre  or  Potait:  Whtrtin  u  dis- 
covered the  Calholiain  of  Spayne  and  the  chitft 
leaders  o/  tht  League. 

Jacques  Hurault,  Politicki.  Moral  and  Martial 
DiKouTtta.     (Arthur  Golillng.) 

The  famoua  ana  renowned  llitlnry  of  Primaleoit 
of  Greece,  .  .  .  TransLitel  from  the  Prenoh 
version.  Third  Port  (1607).  Anotliered.  1610. 
(A[nthonylM[undayJ,) 

J.  Piscator,  Apharinmet  of  Christian  Religion,  or 
a[n]  ,  .  ,  Mtridgementof  JohnCtt^viT:^s^  inttUu- 

Alexander  Syluajn,  Epitome*  De  Cent  hittinre* 

Tragieipiea  partit  e^raietes  dea  Aetea  dea  Ba- 

moint  el  autrcM. 
The   Hittorye   of  Sir   Mrreyn  ,   .   .      Traiulatod 

out  of  Kreiicn. 
Jacques  de  Utvardin,  The  Hittorie  of  Gojrg* 

Caitriot,     eurruimed     Scandtrberg,     King     of 

Albanie.     (Z    [.) 
ftamea    Monarehie,    Entituled   the   Globe   of  Ae- 

noximed  Qlorir  .   .   .   (E,  L.) 
The  Hillary  uf  Phillip  de  Commintit  Knight,  Lord 

af  Argenlon.     (TLoa.   Doaett.)     Another  ed. 

IQU. 
The  Ddightful  Hittory  of  Cri«ttina  the  Fair*. 

Traiisl(it«l  from  the  French.      (Win.  Barley.) 
Placart  rt  De<Ttl  puMie  m  Btpagnt  par  It  Ro\i 


(1697). 
(1S87). 
(1597). 


Spanish  into  French  und  English. 

tteeutU  dea  choata  memoraidet  avenuea  en  Ffraunee 

joui    le    regne    De    Uenry   II,  .  .  .     (To  be 


of  F/favnet  and  No-oarre. 
Bonaventuro  dc  la   Perriere,    Th*  Afirrvur  ^ 
Poliei*.     1699. 
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(1607).  The  ffUi  book9  of  th9  laa  iraMm  qf  FJir^mne§ 

tetninffe  ys  hiaiorie  of  tko  mooi  memorable 
ihinaa  .  .  . 

(1697).  Jean  de  Serree,  A  geHemU  InveifUory  of  iSke  Ait- 
Unry  of  France,  heauHfied  by  the  oomferetiee  of  ike 
Chvrehe  and  the  Empyre.  1011.  Ocmtiniied 
by  Peter  Biathew  from  1608  to  1610,  and 
again  to  1622  by  Edward  Grimeston.  Pr.  1624. 

1697.  The  Theatre  of  Oode  IvdgemenU.  (Th.  Beard.) 
Other  eds.  1612.  1648. 

1697.  Bfargaret  of  ValoiB,  Heptameron,  Another  ed. 
1664  (Robt.  Godrington). 

1697.  Madame  Maulette,  Vertuee  teare  for  the  loeee  of 
ike  most  Chrietian  King  Henry  HI  of  France, 
and  the  untimely  death  o/  .  .  .  Walter  Devo- 
reux,     fJervis  Markham.) 

1697.  The  MutMe  and  wavering  eetate  of  France,  from 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1460,  unHU  theyeare  1596 
.  .  .  CoUected  out  of  eundry,  hoik  LaHn,  lud- 
ian  and  French  Hietoriograpiere, 

1697.  A  Famous  tragicaU  discourse  of  two  lovers^  Affri- 
can  and  Mensola  .  .  .  (Tuscan  into  French 
by  Anthony  Guerin ;  French  into  English  by 
Jo.  Goubourne.) 

1697.  Jean  du  Bee,  The  Histarie  of  the  Oreat  Emperour 

Tamerlan.     (H.  M.) 
(1698).   The  first  part  of  The  Historic  of  Durine  of  Qrceee. 

Translated  out  of  French.     (H.  W.) 
(1698).   Le  Cabinet  de  Saincs  Affections.     (To  be  pr.  in 

Enelish.) 
(1698).    The  Articles  and  conditions  of  peace  between  the 

high  and  mightye   prynces   Fhillip  hinge   of 

SpaynCy  and  Henry  the  IV  the  French  hing. 
(1698).   De  V Institution,  usage,  et  Doctrine,  Du  Saint  aae" 

rament  De  L'eucharistie  Du  Ve^ise  Ancienne, 

.  .  .     (To  be  translated  into  English.) 

1698.  An  Historical  Collection  of  the  most  Memorable 

Accidents  and  TragicaU  Massacres  of  France 
under  the  Raignes  of  Henry  2  to  Henry  4. 
1698.     The  honorable  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Savoyes 
Troopes  of  Soldiers  neere  Aigu^Me  in  Savoye, 

(W.  5p.) 

1698.  Sonets  des  Grands  Exploicts  Victorieux  de  hauU 
et  puissant  Seigneur  Maurice  Prince  d'Orange, 


I 
I 


(leo 


1508.     Aristotle,    Polxtiqtu*.   or   DiHOUrtn   of  OovmV' 

ment,     (From  Greek  into  FiVDoh  by  Lays  Le 

Roy      French  into  English  by  1.  D.) 
ThrttoT  dot  Rentedet  lecntts  pour  Itt  matadet  da 

/emmei.     (To  be  traoElaUd  into  English.) 
King  Henry  IV.  of  Franc«,  Edict  du  Roy  tt  Delia- 

TotioH  nir  let  precedent*  Edict*  el  Pacificatitm. 

(To  be  troDfilated  into  Englitb.) 
Marot  ct  de  Beza.  Le*  CL.  PteaunKs  de  Damd 

mittM  in  Rimme  F/raitanne.     (In  FrrDch  only.) 
Phillippe  de  Momaye.  Reepvnte  A  L'aamtn  du 

dorteuT  Boutenger  par  laqurU  tojtl  JuitifUct  la 

aUegationt  par  Lay  pretenduta  faulnet  et  neri- 

jiea  •«#  calomnie*  emUrt  L«  prr/aee  du  Liurt  dt 

La  Sainte  ruckarittie.     (To  be  tmuUatfd  iata 

Ensllah.) 
Philip  de  Homay,  A  booke  of  Meditatiorui  upon 

the  CI  ptalme.     (Thos.  WilraxJ 
J.    Piscator,    Of  Mane   juatifiailion  be/are   Ood. 

TtBo  booke  inipoted  to  llie  »ophUriif»  of  Robl. 

Beliarmine  JeruiM. 
PhUip  de  Mamix,  Tht  firet  tome  or  UMtt  of  Ike 

differences  of  Religion   ,   .   . 
Henry  Stephan  [Estiennel,  The  preparatif  (r«o- 

liar  to  tM  Apologie/i^  HBTodotvm. 
A  brerfe  Trtatuie  of  tht  vertve  of  tKe  CnxM:   And 

the  Irve  manner  ho%B  to  honour  it. 


]cg9. 


(H    ?VJ 


D  tkt  Lordt  of  Parliament 


Du  Borlas  (?).  The  MiracU  of  the  Peace  in  Franca 
Ctitbrated  by  the  Ghoat  of  the  DiiHnt  Du  Barta: 
IJoahua  Sylvestor.) 

A  True  Diacaurat  of  a  craeU  Fact  committed  bj/  a 
Oenllateoman  totBardea  A«r  htuAande.  htr  fattier, 
htr  Sitter  end  two  of  her  Nepheua. 

U  Chev.  d<<  I'EM-ale.  A  Woman'a  Worth,  de- 
fended agairul  all  the  men  in  the  aertd. 

Suite  De  I'inorntaire  general  de  L'ieloire  de 
France.     (To  lie  tranijlat«d  into  English.) 

Ih  Uoniay,  Da  L'Inatilutian  de  La  Sainela  Bu- 
chariatie  de  noatrt  Seigneur.  (To  be  translated 
into  English.) 

Plutareb,  The  Morall  Wootket  of  PbUatqu*. 
Tranalated  from  tbe  Freoeh  vcnloD. 
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(1600).  L.  AmuMM  Bneoat  Opmm.    (S»  be 

out  qC  VmuSi  and  Lmii.) 
f  1600).   Tfcimor  tfit  dborlM.    ConlHMNif  lit  teUiMUB 

long  fldM  Ai  mondli  0iiriolU  lit  teBii  diiHr 

liofM  if  nonMllfMMtf  flMi  #n  Itminvi     (T^ 

tranalated  into  Ekisll^ 
(1600).  Midiael  de  Mflntotoia,  fU  Btm^m  mr  MarmO, 

PolUikt   and    MMmi§   Diaovmnm    ^  Lo: 

Miduid  de  MmUaimte  .  .  .    (Mm  VUsik^) 

1608.    Other  eds.  1018  and  1682. 
1600.    ChaiieB  Stevois  A  Mm  Lkbaul^  MmSmm  Ruth 

tiq¥€,   Or,    the   Cmminif  Fanma,    (QerrMD 

lurkham.)    Anotliered.  1016. 
1000.    A  Dieeaurm  of  the  Cm^ennet  kMm  b^fan  Am 

FnmA  king  at  FaiUaiinMmm,  .  .  . 
1000.     KtogHennrlV.omanoe^rJUMitftl 

oikl  Ordtnanee  etnUoMng  lfc>  eamm  ^  kit 

againd  the  Duke  tf  Samajf  .  .  . 

1600.  ICart.  Fumee,  The  HidoHe  ef  iSkm  TrwMm  ^ 

Hungane:  ...     (R.  C.) 
1000.     The  Orade  of  Savoy;  Containing  the  predieHone 

made  for  truth  to  the  Duke  of  Saooy  ae  eoneem- 

ing  the  Estate  of  Frounce, 
(1001).   The   Convereion   of  eight   learned   pereonneaee 

within  the  kingdom  of  Ffraunee  .  .  .     (W.  B.) 
(1801).   A  true  diecouree  of  the  occurrencee  in  the  ware  of 

Savoy.     (E.  A.) 
(1601).   The  wonderful  adventure  above  ail  othere  of  ike 

agee  pad  and  preeent  whiche  eonteineth  a  Die^ 

coure  touchinge  the  eucces  of  the  kinf  itf  Portu^ 

gall  .  .  .  aynee  hie  voiage  of  Aphnque  .  .  . 
(1601).   H.   Belon,   The  treasure  of  a  ChrieUan  eoula. 

(Victor  Cbantrell.) 
(1601).   Artimedorous,  Lee  Jugements  dee  Songee  Aeira-^ 

nomiques  dee  songes,  par  Arttmedorue,  plt$e  Le 

livre    d* Augusts  Nifhus,  Dee  Divinations  d 

Auguree  var  Anthoine  Du  Moulin.     (To  be 

translated  into  Etnglish.) 

1601.  Henry  Constable,  Rtfutation  de  Vecrit  de  Maietre 

Danid  Tilenus  eontre  le  Disoours  de  Monsieur 
VEvesque  d'Eureux,  touchant  lee  TraditionM 
Apostdiques,  Pr.  at  Eureux. 
1601.  A  True  Discourse  of  the  whole  occurrencee  in  the 
Queenes  voyage  from  her  d^oarture  from  Flor^ 
enee,  unlil  har  arrival  at  Marseilles.     (E.  A.) 
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1602. 
1002. 


Ifl02. 


Pat- 


(1603).    Lt  franc  et  veritable  diaeaun  au  Roy  n 

tlaUinenunt  qui  Lui  Ml  demaruit  pour  l** 
JemUe*.  (To  be  translated  into  English. ] 
(1602).  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Letlrea  patenUa  Du 
liny.  Contenaja  Defmaet  faitta  a  Umta  pcr~ 
aonnet  dt  qutlque  qualitU  .  .  .  (To  be 
translated  into  English.) 
(1602).    8.  de  \a  Broue,  Preceptts  of  horiemaruhip. 

A  True  and  perfect  Diacourt  of  the  practUtt  and 
Treoiona  of  ntarthoU  Biron:  .   .   . 

Antoine  Amauld.  Le  franc  Diacaurs,  A  Dit- 
courae,  praenttd  .  .  .  to  the  FreiuA  king, 
in  anauier  to  requeali  made  for  tk«  rettaring  of 
the  Juuita  into  France. 

John   Crispen,    The   EalaCe   of  the   Churek, 

the    Diaeourat    of    Timta  .  .        "" 

rikc.) 

Etienne  Paaquier,  The  Jetultet  Catechim*. 

JeoD  Hotman,  Th*  Ambaaaador, 

Br,  Pclletier,  Diacourt  Potitieque.  a  trea-hauU  A 
tTta-jmiaaant  Roy  lacquea  premier. 

A  True  and  Admirable  HUtarie  of  a  Mayden  of 
Confolena  ia  the  Province  of  Paittiert;  thai 
for  the  apace  of  three  yearea  and  more  katk  lived 
and  yet  doth  vUho^  rtceiving  either  miate  or 
drinke  .   .  .     (Anth.  Mundny.) 

1603.  Theo.  de  Be».  MaUter  Bttaa  houaeKold  Prayera. 
J  Theo.  de  Bcia,  A  brUfe  and  pUhthie  tumme  ofdu 

Chrialian  faith  made  in  forme  of  a  eonfeaaiMt. 
(R.  F.) 

1604.  The  Votuntarie  Confeaaion  and  Severall  Recanta- 
tione,  of  fourt  grtat  UarTved  men  .   .  . 

(1605).  Proaopopee  de  la  Pyramide  Du  Palait  de  Pari*. 
(To  be  pr.  in  English.) 

I  (160S).    CalvJQ,  A  Commentary  on  the  vhote  epiatie  la  tiu 

I  Htbraea. 

\  (XVii).  Mornay.  An  Artaviere  to  a  booke  pabtiahed  by  the 
Lord  Bytthop  of  Eureui  uppon  a  Conference 
held  at  yountaint  Bleau.     (Moole.) 

1605.  Plbrac,  r^  Quitdraint  of  Ouy  de  Faur,  lord  of 

Pibrac.      1605.      (Sylvesl^rr. ) 

LWay  of  reconeilialion  of  a  good  and  learned 
man,  touching  the  true  nature  and  aubatane*  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chri»t  ir  -  - 
(EUubeUi,  Udy  RuaaeU.) 
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1606.    Jerome  Bignon,  Britf^,  Ind  cm  ^ffMmd  TrBMm  ^ 

ik9  BUcUon  <^  Poiet. 
1005.     Pierre  de  Loier,  A  Treatist  of  Spmimn  or  ttraunffe 

SighU,    Vinom  and   AffpanHan9  appoanng 

(1000).  Pierre  Charon,  Of  Wisdom,  (Samson  Len- 
nard.)  Other  eds.  1020  (f),  1080,  fourth  ed. 
1670. 

(1000).   The  Pr€neh  Inventory, 

1606.  Ren 6  de  Lucinge,  7*^  Beainning,  ConHnuafue 

and  Decay  oflEetaiee.     (I.  F.) 
1600.     Miraclee  lately  wroughi  by  the  uUereeeeion  of  the 
Olorioua    Viroin    Marie    at    Moniaiffu,  .  .  . 
(Robt.  ChamberB.)    Antwerp. 
(1607).    7*^  ConeideraHone  of  the  eotUe  neoeeeary  for  awery 
Christian,     (N.  B.  G.) 

!1607).  Heberman,  Pneres  Chrestienee, 
1607).  A  Report  of  the  play  at  Lyone  by  tib«  JeeuUee 
Certified  by  a  Prendi  factor  to  hie  maeter  .  .  . 
Probably  pr.  1607. 
(1607).  Ollenix  du  Mont-Sacr6,  The  Paetorallee  of  Ju- 
lietta.  (Gervase  Markham.)  Another  tr.  by 
Robt.  Tofte,  Honour* 8  Academy,  or  the  Pa- 
numa  Pastoral  of  the  Pair  Shepherdees  JiUietta, 
1610. 

1607.  The    Jesuites    Commedie.     Acted    at    Lyone    in 

Praunce. 

1607.  Jean  Ooulart.     Admirable  and  Memorable  His- 

tories of  our  time.     (Ed.  Grimeston.) 
(1608).    Du  Bartas,  The  HistorU  of  Judith  in  Porme  of  a 

Poeme.  fThos.  Hudson.)  Pr.  Edinbuiigh,  15»4. 
(1608).    The  Taxe  of  the  pope  shop.    (In  Latin  and  French, 

to  be  translated  into  English.) 
(1608).    An  Epistle  of  Lady  Oratianay  .  .  .  to  the  Ladys 

of  Prance  touchinge  her  conversion  frame  popery 

to  the  true  profession  of  the  gospell. 

1608.  The  Conversion  of  a  most  Noble  Lady  of  Frounce 

•      •      • 

1608.  Henri  Estienne,  A  World  of  Wonders,  or  an  In- 
troduction to  a  treatise  Umching  the  conformitie 
of  ancient  and  modem  wonders,  .  .  .  (R[ich- 
ardl  C[arew].)  Edinburgh. 
(1609).  7*^  French  kinpes  Statute  touchinge  the  prohibi- 
tion and  punishment  of  single  and  private  corn- 
bates. 


1600. 
1609. 


OfllO). 
(IfllO). 

leiQ. 

1610. 


1610. 
1610. 
1610. 
1610, 

leto. 

lOtO. 
1610. 
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jVots  Franeia  or  The  Deneriplian  nf  yea  pant  of 
netee  Ftoivx  ahieh  m  oik  conlinait   with  Vir- 

Pierre  du  Moulin,  Htradilua.     (R.  8.)     Pr.  at 

Oxford,     (leig.) 
Philip  de  Uomav,  Teareg.  For  the  Death  of  hu 

Sonne.     Unto  his  loi/t  CharloUt  Baliil*.     (Joho 

Healey.) 
A.   1.     J[urisl  donault],   Calholique  Tradaitma. 

(LteirisJ  OTwen]). 
Du    Plesais   BIom&T,    Le   Fape   de»    HugutitotM. 

(John  FeiWe.) 
ReTnomtmnce  a  Afessfniri  de  la  cour  de  Parle- 

TTtent  tur  U  Pamcide  CommU  en  la  Pmanne  da 

Roy  Hrnry  le  grand.     (To  be  tr>nalnt«d  into 

A  nti-Marianit  or  a  eoiiftdaeoK  of  Marian**  opinion 

lauckinge  the  killinge  of  kinaet, 
Moulin,      Thtophittu      or     Love      Divine.  .  .  . 

(Kichard  Goringr.) 
A.T.,i4  LetUrofaCaUtol^Manbeyondtheetan. 

iDriUen  lo  hie  friend  in   Bngland.     Including 

another  of  Peter  Cotan  PrieM.   .  .   . 
Pierre  du   Moulin,  Defenet  de  la  Foy  Calholxgue 

conienue   an   Livre   de   Tre*puiitant    A   <Swv- 

niaeime  Roy  laquet  I,  Ro)/  de  la  grand'  Br*- 

togne    tt   d'lrlande.     Contra  la  Aefponw  d» 

F.  N.  Caffeieau  .  .  .     (John  Digby,) 
George     Brissel,     The    Apotogie  .  .        Written 

upon  eontideralion  of  the  inhumane  tnurAar  of 

the  iaU  French  king. 
The  Copis  of  a   Letter  viritUn  from  Parit  .   .  . 

Dedoring  the  maner  of  the  execution  of  Franeie 

Ramiiltart,  .  .   . 
The  HMliik  and  hmrible  Couneell  prwtieed  and 

used  by  the  leauitee  .   .  ,   lohen  they  toould  have 

a  man  to  murlhrr  a  king. 
Slpur  do  Pellet  Icr-     A  LamenliMB  Dieeovr»e  unoii 

the  p — '—'■' '  *•' — '*■ ;--•-■— .'n..j 


e  peraan  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
A  uiacovrrie  of  the  ntoii  teerel  and  tubtUe  prat' 

tiaee  of  the  Jenuite*. 
The  Fujterall  Pomp*  and  Obt^ie*  of  tht  M<M 

mighty  and  puieaanl  Henry  /V. 
George  Uridaet,  A  LeOar    Apologtticatt  of  Qeorgt 
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Mm  Iv-fNTM  §9  0m 
at  Bdlnlmnli.    16ie. 


(1611).  MoaUm  Tk$  SmBmmm  qfAt  hmim 
(1611).  EUMnd»Uk  mmi  6i^jMSL%  d> Emtm 

(To  be  tnukited  toto  ISoaffUtL) 
(1611).  J.  Bede,  £•  Dnk  dm  BmM  emitm  If  m^MI 

lated  toto  EnglWi.) 
ra>  <Mibn  CMmm  ^  inm  immmf. 
Caifm'  d»  Cmm  tft  L'ammAU  d»  Swmmmr,  1611. 
Hbiiort  D'UrfA  —  n»  F<ilorf  qf  Anna.    1620l 
(Mm  Ftper.)    1607-1668. 
a611).  Bster  Boymit,  TA*  J7<ilorf  qf  fftf  Imd^ftlt  ^  fl« 

ardtr  €f  SafymeU  Julhm  ^  Jmymtimm. 
(1611).  A  gVaotitg o^ liiitaliicwi ofMmri9g9hm rmnpw 

or  nfoinfln. 
1611.    Anfi^oAm,  Or  A  A/moeioii  qf  Cflttom  LmUm^ 

D^daraUfrU  ,  .  .  far  tk$  apUogtMing  of  Ac 

JuuUm  Doetrine,  Unuking  the  kming  of  ctngt, 

.  .  .     (G.  H.) 
1611.     A  DiBCtnarm  to  the  Lord$  of  the  Parlia$netU,     As 

touMng    the    Murther  .  .  .  of    Henrie    tAe 

Qraoi  •  •  . 
1611.     The  French  Herald  eummoning  ail  true  Chri^iam 

prineee  to  a  generaU  croieadefar  a  holy  tearr 

Jiinel  the  great  Enemy  of  vkrietendome  and 
hie  elavee  ... 
1611.     The  JeeuUee  Paler  Noeter  Given  to  PhiUip  III 
king  of  Spaine  for  hie  new  yearee  gift  tiUt 
preeenl  yeare,     n¥.  I.)    Oxford. 

1611.  Countesses  of  Deroy  A  Cranbome,  Lady  Clif- 
ford, Three  Predoue  Tearee  t^  Bloody  Flowing 
from  the  wounded  harte  of  three  great  Frenai 
ladiee  .  .  .  for  the  Murther  of.  .  .  Henry 
the  Oreal. 

(1612).  Inetrueeon  de  la  Communion  que  toue  vraiee 
fiddee  ont  avec  leur  chef  Jeeue  Chriei  par  la 
participacon  au  eacrament  du  Corpe  et  du  eang 
d'icelui     (To  be  translated  into  English.) 

(1612).  A  relation  of  the  Duke  de  Mayenne  hie  ambaeeaae 
into  Spayne  for  the  accompliehmenl  of  me 
Mariage  of  Lewie  the  13,  the  French  king  wUh 
th'  In/ant  of  Spayne. 
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(1612).  A  Conqratulacon  to  Ffraunc$  upon  the  happff 
aUiance  with  Spajfne  dedicated  to  the  Queene, 

(1612).  Dieeoure  veritable  de  ee  qui  e'eet  passe  en  la  vUle 
de  Troyes,  sur  lee  pursuittes  faites  par  lee 
Jesuites  pour  a'y  establyr  depuie  Van  1603, 
iusques  au  mois  de  JuiUet  1611,  (To  be  trans- 
lated into  English.) 

(1612).  Les  Feux  de  Joye  de  la  Ffraunce  eur  lee  vompes  et 
magnificences  faites  a  Paris  pour  Vheureuee 
AUyance  de  eon  Roy  avec  V Infanta  d'Espagne. 
(To  be  translated  into  English.) 

(1612).  Description  et  representation  de  toutee  lee  victoires 
tant  par  sou  que  par  terrs^  leequeUee  Dieu  a 
Octroiees  aux  nobles,  dee  Provincee  Unies  du 
Pais  has  sous  la  Conduits  et  gouvemement  de 
son  excellence  le  prince  Maurice  de  Nassau, 
(To  be  translated  into  English.) 

(1612).  John  de  L'Espine,  The  Anatomic  of  the  Churche. 
(Lymon  Veghelman.) 

(1612).  John  de  L'Espine,  Of  the  Confessions  of  synnee 
and  afflictions,     njymon  Veghelman.) 

(1612).  Le  livre  de  trois  fits  dee  Roys  cest  a  savoir  de 
Ffraunce  d'Angleterre  et  D*Escosse,  .  .  .  (To 
be  translated  into  English.) 

(1612).  Lettre  de  Monseigneur  l*ulitstrisses  eardinaU  Du 
Perron,  Envoyee  h  moneieur  Casavbon  estant  en 
An^ieterre,     (To  be  translated  into  English.) 

(1612).  Les  Metamorphoees  d'Ovide  de  nouveau  traduutee 
en  Ffrancois  avec  XV  diecours  eontenans  f ex- 
plication morale  dee  fables.  (To  be  translated 
into  English.) 

(1612).  Pierre   de    la    Marteliere,    Plaidoye.      (To    be 

tnuislated  into  English.) 
1612.     Louis  de  liayeme-Turquet,  The  OeneraU  His- 

torie  of  Spaine  .  .  .     (Ed^&i^  Grimeston.) 
1612.     George  Thompson,  The  Hunting  of  the  Romayne 

Beast, 
1612.     The  Life  and  Death  of  Lewis  Oaufredi:  ,  .  . 

1612.     P.   ICatthieu,   The  Heroyk  Life  and  deplorable 

death  of  tiie  most  Christian  King  Henry  the 

Fourth.     (Ed.  Grimston.) 

The  Trophies  of  the  Life  and  Tragedy  of  the  Death 

of   Henry  the  Great  in  verse,      (Sylvester.) 

1612.     Jacques  Guillemeau,  Child-Birth,  or  fits  Happy 
Delivery  of  Women. 
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(1613).   ACttpUofOulMim'DenMneiatmrpmUlnfAsgrmt 

1613.     Peter  du  Moulin,  TKb  AeeamplukmmU  qf  Ab 

vrapKecie$  ^  Daniel  mmd  the  Bewdatiom.    (John 

Heath.)    Chcfoid. 
1613.     King  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  The  Frmeh  Kinifee 

DedaraHon  and  Confirmaiion  of  the  Prodama- 

tion  of  Nantes  ...     (J.  B.) 
1613.     King  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  The  Kinffs  Dedaror 

tions  upon  hie  Edieta  far  CombaU  .  .  .     (l^.A.} 
1613.     Lord  of  Rosny,  A  Letter  from  the  Lord  of  Noeny, 

Great  Treasurer  of  France  to  the  Queene  Begemi 

of  France.     Concerning  the  reeignaHan  of  hie 

Officee,     (E.  D.) 

1613.  Jean  de  Meun,   the  Dododiedran   of  Fortune. 

(Sir  W.  B.) 
(1614).    The  Parliament  of  Verhiee  Rowd  (Summoned  in 
France;  but  aseembled  in  Enf^nd).     (Joshua 
Sylvester.) 

1614.  Pet.  Ayrault.     A  Diecouree  for  Parenie*  Honour 

and    Authority    oner    their    children.     (John 
Budden.) 
(1615.)   St.  Francis  de  Sales,  An  Introduction  to  a  devout 
life.     Other  eds.  1622  (I.  Y.),  1637,  1669. 

1615.  Remonstrances  made  by  the  Kings  Maiestiee  Am^ 

bassadour  unto  the  French  King  and  the  Queene 
his  mother,  .  .  .  Concerning  the  marriages 
with  Spaine  .  .  . 

(1616).  Articles  de  la  suspension  D*armes  aecordez  entre 
les  depuiez  du  Roy  et  Monsieur  le  prince,  et 
Publicacon  de  la  paix  sorbs  de  bon  plaieer  de 
Roy  et  de  Monsieur  le  prince  de  Cundee.  (To 
be  translated  into  English.) 

(1616).  Newes  from  Fraunce  or  dedaration  of  2  Ccm- 
verteSf  Mary  Bonyvett,  the  other  Monsieur  M. 
de  Tertre  Lord  de  la  Mothe. 

1616.  La  Liturgie  Angloise. 

(1617).    The  Association  of  the  state  of  France. 
(1617).    A  Remonstrance  of  the  Princes  (the  Dukes  of  Vmt- 
dome  and  Mayenne)  to  the  French  Kinge. 

1617.  The  Association  of  the  Princes  of  France,  xoith  the 

Protestations  and  Declarations  of  their   AUe- 
giance  to  the  king. 
1617.     King  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  The  French  Kinge 
Declaration  against  the  Dukes  of  Vendosme  and 
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1617. 
1817, 


1617. 
(laiS). 
1618. 

(1819). 


(1619), 
(1619). 


The  Oha»t  of  the  Marqueue  d'Aitere,  mtk  kU 

Spirilti  attending  him. 
The  French  lubile  .  .  . 
King   LouiH   XIII.  of   Franw,   The  Later  of  At 

French  fcinfl  to  Ih*  Parliamtnl  of  Roan  .  .   . 
The  Oration  made  untn  ttu   French  king  bj/  U« 

DeptUiee  of  the  Nraional  Synode  of  the  Reformed 

Churehet   of   Frunee    upon   the   d«ath    of  Ike 

Marqueeie  d'Antre,   .   ,   . 
A  True  Relation  oflhete  thing*  that  have  been  done 

in  the  Court  ef  France  tlnee  tht  death  of  th* 

Marshall  d'Antre.  .  .  . 
Sir    Dudley   Carlton.    Speerh  .   ,   ,   made   in   the 


Marshall  d'Ancrc,  71u  Lotl  WiU  and  Teetament. 
Sieur  de  M&iUiet.  B<dei  dt  la  revanche  du  me^prii 

d' Amour,     Dane*     devarU    la     Roytte    d*    la 

Grande   Brtlaigne. 
Sieur  de  Haillet,  A  la  Louange  Dv  Serenitmtne 

Roy  de  la  Grande  Britaigne. 
Fruicia    Moustiiot,    A    Rteoluiion   of   Doubta. 

(Cojre.) 
NevMifrom  Fraiwe,     Or  a  relation  of  a  marntUotie 

and  fterfuU  atcvUnt  of  a  diMoeler,  tohieh  hap- 
pened at  Parte  .  .  . 
Artidea  cor\Huded  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Lordee 

the  CardinoUee   De  la   RoehefoueaiUd   and  d* 

BelkuTte.  in  the  name  of  Ute  King  of  France  to 

the  quene  Mather. 
King  Louis  XIII.  of  Frnnce,  The  Kingr  of  France 

hu  letter  to   Ihr   Dvke  of  Etpemoun   and  hie 

aneieer  thereunto. 
Louie  XIII.  or  Franrp,   The  French  kinge  letter 

la  hie  malhrr.  tht  MA  of  March,  1619. 
Mftric  dc  MMirls.  Two  leUere  of  the  Qvten*  Mother 

to  the  French  fetn^.  o»  aleo  four  More  to  the 

ChancdlouT.    Keeper   of  the   Seatee,  president 

Jannitt,  and  Duke  de  Mayenne. 
Ch»nccllor  of  Frutcr.  Letter  to  the  Qu*»ne  Molh» 

the  17tA  of  Martk  1610 1  one  other  unto  her,  the 

ISA  of  March. 


«M  AFPStmiX.  A 

(18U).  Tim  OmUtm  ^  Om  FrtnA  Amkmmiom  to  A» 

Auiii  oMOiniibM  iBflfiMMfti  liltib  ttflfr  tfnraw 

(1619).  Flem  de  MoaUn,  BmMm  dt  lci/i|r»  011  Dtfmm 
d0  la  eoV«M<pii  d0  /sy  te  Egnim  S§fofmu  4m 
Mojfouwt§  di$  ^ramsty  oonfri  tit  ooMcfioiw  im 
MM  Amoiis  JemdU.  (to  be  tnyulslad  infto 
Eni^ftdi.) 


1619.  J^M0ft  oirf  41/  Framm:  Cmtetmkm  gntA  tnMm 
Ukdv  to  MMi^  by  Mootioii  </  ik$  dtparhtn  of 
lk$  QutmtB  MaUm  from  BUri»  ... 

1619.  Th0  Bomon9trane$  mom  by  tko  Qmwn  maOmr  «/ 

Frone$,  io  tko  Kimgo  ktr  Sommo,  .  .  . 
(1630).  P.  de  Mouniay,  Th$  Mdd  trnd  toward  of  flbe 
foUikfyi  or  a  modUaeon  nfwit  Qommu  15  dbap. 

WTM   1* 

(1630).  Fnncis  de  Groy,  Tk$  Tkroo  Coi^ormUim  er  flbe 
harmony  and  agroommd  of  Qm  Btofrngm  efcyrcfc 
wftJk  (TtfiiilitfiM,  /ndaifw  omI  oiiliMf  Airette. 
(Wm.  Harte.) 

(1620).  Panpeetive  Speetadot  of  Special  %ue.  Divoro 
medUacons  in  French  and  EngHeh*  (J.  Sylves- 
ter.) 

1620.  IQng  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  A  DedaroUon  Made 

a^pMiBhed  by  the  hing  of  France,  Whereby 
the  Princes,  Dukee  and  Baione  therein  named 
are  all  prodaymed  Traytore.,  .  . 

1620.  The  Late  Newee  from  France:  being  an  importani 

Bemonetrance  or  admonition  to  the  king  of 

France,  ,  .  . 
(1621).   John  Taasin,  An  Exhortation  to  love  and  good 

workee.     (C.  C.) 
(1621).   A  true  Portracture  of  the  Cittie  of  Rochdle. 
(1621).   FranQois  Voilleret,  Le  Preau  dee  fleure  meatet, 

Contenant   pttteieurs  et  differende  diecottreeOf 

eneemble  maintee  eentences  dtte  notablee  doe 

Ancients,    et    autres   curieuses   reserehee.     In 

French  and  Enslish. 

1621.  A  Declaration  maae  by  the  Reformed  ehurchee  of 

France  and  the  Principalitie  of  Beam,  concern^ 
ing  their  uniust  persecution  by  the  Enemiee 
of  the  Estate  and  of  their  Religion, 
1621.  Newes  from  France.  A  true  relation  of  the  groai 
loeeee  which  happened  by  the  lamefUaUe  ooei- 
dent  itffire  in  the  Citie  of  Paris, 
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1621.  King  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  LetUrM  PaUnU  made 
by  the  French  king  dedaring  his  intent  touching 
thoee  of  the  Reformed  Religion. 

1621.  De  Nicholas  ana  John  Sacharles,  The  Reformed 
Spaniard  .  .  .  n^ranslated  from  Latin  to 
Eaigiish.  A  French  edition  entered  in 
1622.) 

1621.  M.  de  Vrillac,  An  Epietle  eent  by  Monsieur  de 
VriUae  Advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to 
Monsieur  de  VriUae  his  Father  y  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  conversion,     (C.  C.) 

1621.  J.  Guillemard,  A  Combat  betwixt  Man  and  Death. 
(Edw.  Grimeston.) 

1621.  Simon  Goulart,  A  Learned  Summary  Upon  the 
famous  Poeme  of  William  ofSaluste  Lord  of 
Bartas.  (T.  L[odge]  D.  M.  P.)  Another  ed. 
1638. 

1621.  The  Wise  ViHUard  or  Old  Man, 

(1622).  Saml  Durant,  Meditation  Pour  Lee  Eglises  re- 
formies  de  Ffrance,  sur  les  Afflictions  de  ce 
dernier  temps.  (To  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.) 

(1622).  Pierre  Gosselin,  The  Misteries  of  the  fathers 
Jesuits. 

(1622).  Andrewe  RineU,  Twelve  Meditations  or  homilies 
of  divers  misteries  of  our  Redemption  upon  Divers 
select  passages  of  Holy  Scrijiures. 

(1622).  Action  is  graces,  en  forme  de  meditation  faite  a 
Dieu  sur  la  vie  redonnee  a  se  enfans  var  le 
benefice  de  la  Paiz.  (To  be  translated  into 
Ens^ish.) 

(1622).  Dii^^,  The  1st,  2d,  and  dd  Books  of  Con- 
stancy. 

1622.  The  Fourth  of  November.     The  Peace  of  France. 

Or,  the  Edict,  urith  the  Articles  of  Peace,  granted 
by  the  French  King  .  .  . 

1622.  Denis  de  Refuges,  A  Treatise  of  the  Court,  Di- 
gested into  two  Bookes  .  .  .  (John  Rey- 
nolds.) 

1622.  The  Honour  of  Ladies.  (Abraham  Darcv.) 
(1623).  Jean  Perrin  Lionnois,  History  dee  Vaudois  di- 
visie  in  trois  parties  la  premiere  est  de  leur 
origine  la  seconde  de  Vaudois  appeUes  AWegois 
La  troisieme  le  doctrine  et  discipline  .  .  . 
(To  be  translated  into  English.) 
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n628).   A  Calholimu  Jud^e.     (Sir  A.  a) 

(1628).   F^ter  du  Moulin,  A  Prtpaneon  te  wf^iing^for 

tht  Gospde  of  J  emu  Chntt.     (Daacf) 
(1623).   P.  D.  M.,  De  Vaumosns  H  CkmrUi,     (to  be 

traxiBlated  into  English.) 
1623.     Andrew  Favine»   7*^   Theater  of  Honour  and 

Knighthood. 
1623.     The  Catholike  Moderator, 
1623.     The  Legend  of  the  JesuUee  .  .  . 
1623.     The  B^ueeU  Preeented  unto  the  Fremch  Inng,  fry 

the  Oeneral  DepuOee  of  Ike  Reformed  Chwrthee 

of  Franee  .  .  . 

1623.  The  StaU'Myeteriee  of  the  Jeeuitee,  By  way  of 

Queetione  and  Anewere. 
(1624).   ArreH  du:    ooneeil  privy  du  Roy  Donne  le  27 

Septembre  1624  pour  lee  univereiteM  de  Franee 

ioxntee  in  cauee,  .  .  .     (To  be  tnaalated  into 

English.) 
(1624).   Wm.  Gamden,  Annalee  Rerum  Anglicarum  ei 

Hibemicarumf  Regnante  Elieabetha  .  .  .     (Pr. 

in  Latin,  1615;   in  French,  1623;   English  tr. 

from  the  French  by  Ab.  Darcy.     Other  English 

eds.  1630,  1635.) 

1624.  Thos.  Scott,  The  Svaniards  perpetuall  designee 

to  an  universall  Monarehie. 
1624.     Pierre    du    Moulin,    The    Elements    of   Logiek, 
fNath    De—Ijawne  ^ 

1624.  Sr.  de  Chevalier,    The  OhosU  of  the  Deeeaeed 

Sieurs  de  Villemor  and  de  Fontaines.     A  most 
necessarie  Discourse   of  DueUe  ...     3d   ed. 
(Tho.  Heigham.)     C!ambridge. 
(1625).   Johnathan  oe  Sainct  Hemin,  Essayes  and  oh- 
servacions. 

1625.  Barclay,    Argenis.     Translated    out    of    Latin. 

(K.  Long.)  Other  eds.  1629  (Sir  R.  de  Guys), 
1636. 

1626.  King  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  The  French  Kin^ 

Edict  upon  the  Peace  which  it  pleased  his 
Majeatie  to  grant  unto  all  those  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  .  .  . 

1626.  John  Cameron,  An  Examination  of  those  plausible 
Appearances  Which  seem  to  commend  the 
Romish  Church,  and  to  prejudice  the  Reformed, 
(Wm.  Pinke.)     Oxford. 

1626.     Nicholas  Caussin,  The  Holy  CouH,  or  the  Ckrie^ 
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tian  tmtUuluin  of  Mtn  oj  Quality. 
Hawkins.)     Pari- 
3d  vol   in  1634,  4th  vol.  1638. 
(1A27).    The  Irur  hutonja  of  the  ttagique  love*  of  Hippolita 
and  Isabella. 
1027.     Duke    of     Bu(?kingh&m,     A     Manif»itation    «r 
Srmonatranee  .   .   ,      Containing    a     Derlara- 
tion  of  Am  A/uiesfin  itdention  Jot  Ihit  prtaenl 
Arming. 
1627.      David    Echlin,    L'AHUu   Xu    Monda  tU    David 
Eckiin,  Mrdetin  tie  la  Rogne,  aayi  envrifon  de 
aoiiomU  ant  .   .  . 
(Ifl26).    LeoDafd    Hamicle,    The  Judgement   of  human* 
(J.  Reynolds.) 

Jit  of  Ihe  lUformed 
obn  Ri>ynold)t.) 

Artidea  of  Agnement  made  bettottne  the  Fnneh 
King  and  lAoM  of  Rodtell,  upon  tht  rendition 
of  the  Towne. 

Heinri.  Due  de  Rohan,  A  DetUaration  of  .  .  . 
Containing  the  ;u>(nc>  of  Acokhu  and  Motiven 
aitich  have  obiiged  him  to  implore  the  At»i*tance 
of  Ihe  kino  of  Ortat  Britaim  ami  to  take  arma 
far  Ihe  de/enee  of  the  Reformed  churehea. 

David  Eobfin,  Eckiin  par  It  Grace  de  Ditu  rwiu- 
cite   Avee  it  PorapKrate  Latin,  par  t'Autheur 

Pierre  du  HuuUn,  FriercM  tt  Meditation  del  Ama 

fidMe.     (To  bo  iTMitilaUd  into  EDgllah.) 
A    Trratiee  of  AriifieaU   Fir*    Workrt  6olA«  for 

toarrtt  and  Recreation.  (Tho.  Halhua.) 
Ambrose  Party,  Workea.  (Geo.  Baker.) 
French   Covrl    Aj/res    urith   their   Dittiet.     (Ed, 

Fllmer.) 
P.  du  UouliD.  The  Anti  Barbarian;  .  .  . 
.    Hush   Oa«haw,    True    Religion   txplayned   and 

dtfonded  againat   the  arch   anemiea  thereof  in 

theie  tymee.     (Fnuiets  Cov«atry,) 
Dta  Tradiliona  et  de  la  Ferfeetion  tt  Stiffieianea  da 

L'Eteriturt  SaiticU,     (To  be  truuiuted  ta>b> 

EnglUh.) 
The  honaai  man  or  Ihe  art  to  pirate  vn  Court. 
Nicolaa    Causwn.  The   ChriaHan   Diurnal.     (8(r 

Tho8.  Hnwkins.)     Piiria. 
P.  Hathieu,  Unhappy  Proapariti*  Bxpreaaad  in 
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the  HisUniee  of  JBliuM  StumiUM  oimI  PhQippa 
the  Cataman,  (Sir  Thoe.  Hawkins.)  Anouio' 
ed.  1639. 

1632.  Jean  de  Serres,  7*^  Swede  Thauifhie  of  Death  and 

JEtemiiy.    Paris. 
1632-3.  Jean-Pierre    Oamus,    A    Draught   of  EtemiHe. 
(M.  Car),  Doway.     Also,  The  Spiritual  Direc- 
tor dieirUereeted.     Doan. 

1633.  Jean  A.  DuPleesis,  Emblema  Animm  or  MoraU 

Diecoureee  reflecHng  upon  HumaniHe,  (J. 
M[axwem.) 

(1634).  Arrest  of  the  Court  of  PariiamefU  wherefw  the 
pretended  Marriage  of  Moneieur  with  the  Prin- 
ceeee  Margarett  of  Lorraine  ie  declared  not 
valuably  contracted, 

(1634).  Lettres  Patentee  de  DedaraHon  du  Roy,  pour  la 
Reformation  du  Luxe  dee  Habite  et  nealemenl 
d^xceux,  (To  be  pr.  in  French  and  'Engr 
lish.)  ^ 

1634.  J.    L.    Guez,   Sieur    de    Balsac,  LeUere.    (W. 

T[yrwhyt].)  Other  eds.  1638,  2  and  3  parts 
(Richard  Baker),  1638,  1639,  1655  (Baier), 
1658. 
1634.  C.  N.,  A  Saxon  Historie,  of  the  Admirable  Adven- 
tures of  Clodoaldus  and  his  Three  Children. 
(Sir  T.  H[awkinflU 

1634.  Pierre  du  Moulin,  Treatise  of  the  knowledge  of 

Qod.  (Robt.  Codrington.) 
(1635).  Sr.  Featley,  La  M alette  de  David,  ou  sont  en- 
closes  irente  deux  exceUentes  Prieres  .  .  .  Re- 
cueillies  des  ceuvres  du  Sr.  Featley^  Doeteur  en 
Theologie  &  Mises  en  Francois  par  GuiUaun^ 
Herbert.     4th  ed.  pr.  1644. 

1635.  M.  Boudier,  History  of  the  Serrail  A  of  the  Court 

of  the  Grand  Seigneur ,  Emperour  of  the  Turkee. 

(E.  G.) 
1635.     A  Relation  of  the  DeviU  Balams  Departure  out  of 

the  Body  of  the  Mother  Prioresse  of  the  Ursuline 

Nuns  of  London. 
1635.     Scipio  du  Plesis,  Tfie  Revolver,  or  Curiosities  of 

Nature. 
(1636).    David  Primrose.     A  Treatise  of  the  Sabath  day 

distinguished  into  four  partes.     (Doctor  Prim- 
rose.) 
(1636).    Youths  Behaviour f  or  Decency  in  ConvereaHan 
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amongst  Men.     (Francis  Hawkins.)     4lh  ed. 

pr.  1646;    6th,  1654;    10th,  1672. 
1038.     Jean  Dosmarets  dc  Saint  Sorlin.  Ariana  in  Two 

Parts.     Another  ed.  1641. 
1636.      A  Wiaie  Encounier  betieeene  M.  du  Moulin  arid 

M.     de     Balztu:  .  .   .     Whxrtin     they    deliver 

lAinjii  longhty  and  important  balk  in  Rtlision 


'    (1637). 
(1637). 


I    (1638). 
I   (1638). 


1038. 
1638. 


:    king   of   Frounce   and 

Pet«r  Mutthieu,  HiMoricaU  and  Slate  obtervo- 

ciom  upon   the  li/e  and   terviet  of  Moneieur 

Viiteroy.     (Sir  TIio.  HuwIOns.) 
The  PtUaaravt*  pTote*l<Uion. 
M.    Gombauld.     Endimion.     {Richard    Hunt.) 

Another  ed.  1639. 
Cyrano  dc  Bcrgerac,  The  Camieal  llietory  ef  th» 

St^ee  and  Empirti  of  Iht  Worlds  oj  lAc  Moon 

and  Svn.     (A-  Lovefl-)      1687. 
Du   Bos^.      The  Seeretary  of  LadU*  or  a   nev 

eoUeetion  of  L«U«r». 
Hi»ttrire   dt    Larron*   or   the   hiitoTu   of  (JUcve*. 

(P.  a.) 

BaUae,  a  RecueiB  or  colleetion  of  (Mtv  Letteri 

.  .   .  being     the    fourthe      parte  .  .  .     (Thos. 

Powell.) 
C.    N,.    The    Unfortunate    Politique.     CG[eorgel 

P[ipot].)     Ojcfotd. 
P,  Comoille.  Tfc«  Cid.     (Joe.  Rutt«r,)     Another 

ed.  1660. 
tvlienne  Binet,  The  Livte  and  tinguiar  vrrtuet  of 

Sainf  Eltear  Count  ofSabran,  and  of  hie  Wife. 

(Sir  ThoB.  Hawkins.)     Paris. 
Vital  d'Audiguicr,  Love  and    Valour:    one  part 

of  the  unfained  etara  of  Lieander  ajul  Calutt. 

r^'lUliam]  B[arwick] ) 
J.  P.  Serres,  Alarum  fur  Lodge*.     (Thoa.  Haw- 

kiDs.)     Paris. 
Don  Garcia.    The  Sonne  of  the  Sogut.  or  the 

FolUick    Thetfe  .  .   .     (Original   in    SmLnlsh. 

Tnuulat«d  from  French  into  EuEliah  by  W.  M.) 
Boiarobert,    The    Hittory    of   Annaxaitder    and 

Oratia.     (Wtu.  Dumcomb.)      Other  ed.  1667. 

(W.  Q.) 
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leao.     Mofuieur  Du  Boaoq,    Tim  Camplmi   Womum. 

(N.  N.) 
1689.     Marie  de  MtiidB,  A  D^danHon  ^  Ac  QummB 

Mother  of  the  moti  CknaUan  Kimg.     CmUain^ 

ing  the  rwutma  of  h§r  departwro  mU  of  Ao 

LovhCouniteyM, 
1039.     John  Peter  Ctanua,  AdmirobU  BvmU»:  SoUeUd 

out  of  Foure  Book€9.    (S[uaaa]  du  Verger.) 
1639.     P.  de  la  Serre,  The  Mirrowr  wkkh  ftatUn  not. 

(T.  Gary.) 

1639.  Jean  Puget  de  la  Serre,  HiaMrt  dm  VEntranee  do 

la  Rome  Mero  du  Roy  troo^JkretHtn^  dmm  la 

Qranao-Bretaigno, 
(1640).   Peter  du  Moulin,  The  Anatomy  of  the  Maeee. 

(James  Mountadne.) 
(1640).   The  French  Margaritea  or  flowere  of  Bloquenee. 

(Ffrancifl  Halsey.) 
(1640).   Le  Sieur  Verdier,  Seven  booker  of  the  Bomant  of 

Remantea, 

1640.  J.  P.  de  la  Serre,   The  Secretary  in  FaMon, 

(John  Massinger.)     5  editions  by  1673. 
1640.     L'Abb^  Desfontaines,   The  Second  Part  of  the 
Cid.     (Jos.  Rutter.) 

1640.  Duke  of  Rohan,  The  CampleU  Captain,  or,  An 

Abbridaement     of    Ccesar'e     warree  ...     (J. 
C[rusoj.)     Cambridge. 

1641.  Duke  of  Rohan,  A  Treatise  of  the  Intereet  of  the 

Princes  and  States  of  Christendome.     TH.  H.) 
1641.     Margaret  of  Valois,  The  Memorialls  of  Margaret 
de  Valoya.     (Robt.  Codrington.)     Another  ed. 
1663. 

1641.  Father  BasU,   The  Converted  Capuchin,  Or  the 

Recantation  of  Father  Basils  after  he  had  con- 
tinued nigh  forty  yeares  a  Fryer  of  thai  Order, . . . 

1642.  The   Ecclesiasticall   Discipline  of  the  Reformed 

Churches  in  France. 
1644.     Job.  de  la  Fontaine,  The  pleasant  Fountain  of 
Knotvledge.     (Wm.  Backnouse.^ 

1644.  Isaac  dc  Caus,  Nouvelle  /nventton  de  Lever  I'eau 

plus  hault  que  sa  source  .  .  . 

1645.  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  present  Troubles  in  Eng^ 

land.     (Thos.  Tully.)     Oxford. 

^  According  to  the  authority  of  Wood,  AOun,  Oxon.  (ed. 
Blias,  iii.  576jhe  also  translated  The  Campiaint  of  Nature,  and 
The  Oolden  Fleece  by  Solomon  Trismosin. 
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1649. 
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J.  F.  Senftult,  A  Paravhrate  upon  Job.     (Henrr, 

Earl  of  Moamoutb.) 
NicholBs  Causaio,    The   ChrUtian   Diary.     (Sir 

Thoa.  lUwkina.}  Cambridge.  Other  ed.  1649. 
M.  de  Bal»c.  Tht  Prinee.  (H[enry]  Q[reialey].) 
VotiUey,  Lit  Famata*  amoureaux.     (A  poem.) 

Orle&ns. 
H.  de  ift  Mothe  de  Vayer,  Of  Liberty  and  Strvi- 

ttuU.     (John  Evelyn.) 
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1650,     Senault.  Tba  Chrittian  Man:   or  tht  Reparation 

of  .\atur4  by  Qraet.     (Henry  Orelslcy.) 
1660.     Rene  dea  Cartes,  Tht  Patnona  of  Uk  Soult.  in 

thrat  Book*. 
1650.     John  Peter  (^omua,   Tht  Loving   Enemit,  or,  a 

famov  true  HitUrry.     (Major  Wrisht ) 
1001.     A  Charaetar  of  England.     (A  pretended  tranaU- 

tioii,  by  Jonn  Evelyn,  of  a  French  original.) 
IMl.      Tha  Royall  and  DtlightfuU  Oamt  of  Pi^aA. 
1062.      La  CaJprenMe,   Tht  Famovt  Rnmanct  of  Com' 

tandra.     (Sir  ChwlcB  Cotterel.) 
The  complete  work  printed  1661,  1676.  1726, 
Books  I  to  3  (A  Person  of  Quality).     1652 

1052.  Georgt.'  de   Scudirv,  Ibrahim,  or  tht  tlluatriout 

lia*sa.     Whole  Work,  in  Foure  Parte.  (Henry 
Cogan) 

1053.  The  iMtts  and  AdtntuTu  of  CUrio  A  Lofia. 
(Fra.  Kirkman.) 

John  Peter  Camus,  NaiuTM  Parodox;  or  TKt 
Innocent  Impo4ler,     (UajOT  Wright.) 

Peter  le  Moyne,  Th*  OaUtry  of  lltroick  Womm. 
(Marc)ue«c  of  WIncherter.) 

Hu^h-[%uiliu  de  Cr*«sy,  SaomolofuU;  «r  a 
Faith  full  Narratum  of  the  Oeoanon  and 
Mdivf  of  tht  ConMTMoit  .  .  .    Paris. 

Bp.  Oervais  of  Qraaae,  Tht  Lift  of  tht  ApottU 
«.P*u(. 
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1653.  Rabelais.  Works,  bka.  1  ft  2.    CTboe.  Urquluat.) 
165a-4-5.   M.  de  8ctid6ry,   AriammeM    or   ike  Orand 

Cynu,     (F.  G.) 
1553.    T.  (>>meme,  Tke  Eztravoffanl  Sktopktrd,  (T.  R.) 
Another  ed.  1654. 

1654.  La  CalprenMe,  CUopdiro.    Translated  as  Hy- 

men's  Prududia:  or  Lov^o  MaaUrpioce. 
Parts  1  ft  2  (R.  Loveday).  Part  3  (R.  L.)t 
1655.  Parts  4  ft  5  (John  Ooles),  1656. 
Parts  6  ft  7  (J.  C),  1658.  Part  8  (J.  Webb), 
1658.  Parts  9  ft  10  (J.  D.),  1650.  Farts 
11  ft  12.  1659. 

1654.  M.  de  Scud^ry,  Curia  PoliUa,  or  the  Apologin  of 
Severall  PrincoM  ...  (E.  Wolley.)  An- 
other ed.  1673. 

1654.  M.  de  Scud^ry,  A  TriumpkarU  Arek,  erected  and 
consecrated  to  tke  Olory  of  tke  Feminine  Sex 
...     (J.  B.) 

1654.  Charles  Sorel,  The  Extravaaant  Skepkerd,  or  tke 
history  of  the  Shevherd  of  Liysis.  (John  Da  vies 
of  Kidwelly.)     Another  ed.  1660. 

1654.  Treatise  against  the  Principles  of  Descartes. 
(John  Da  vies.) 

1654.  Manzinie,     Discourses     upon    several    subjects. 

(From  Italian  into  French  by  Scud6ry,  into 
English  by  a  Lady.) 

1655.  M.  de  Moulines  (Ch.  Sorel),  The  Comical  Hietary 

of  Francion,  wherein  the  variety  of  vices  that 
abuse  the  age  are  satyrically  limn*d  in  their  na- 
tive colours. 
1655.     The  Letters  of  Voiture.     (John  Davies.) 
1655.     P.  Comeille,  Polyerictes,  or  the  Martyr.     (Sir  Wna. 
Lower.) 

1655.  CJeriziers,  The  Innocent  Lord,  or  the  Divine  Provi- 

dence, the  Incomparable  History  of  Joseph. 
(Sir  Wm.  Lower.) 

1656.  Ceriziers,  The  Triumphant  Lady,  or  the  Crowned 

Innocence.     (Sir  Wm.  Lower.) 
1656.     P.  Comeille,  Horatius,  A  Roman  Tragedie.     (Sir 

Wm.  Lower.) 
1656.     A   Relation  of  the  Life  of  Christina  Queen  of 

Sweden.     (Jfames]  H[owell].) 

1656.  The     Accomplished     Woman.       (Walter     Mon- 

tague.) 

1657.  l-rouis  Corabache,  Sal,  Lumen  and  Spirih*s  Mundi 


1657. 
1657, 
1667, 


1AS8. 
1658. 


1650- 
1659. 
165B. 
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PkiioMOphiei,  or  the  Davining  of  the  Day.  DU- 
tovertd  by  th»  Btaau  of  tAght  ...     (R.  T.) 

Tht  Holy  Pradiee*  of  a  Divine  Lovtr :  or  TKt 
SaitieUji  IdioU  Devotions.     Paris. 

Pascal,  Let  Provineialt* :  or.  the  Mytterie  of 
Jt«uUiimt,  diacovered  in  certain  htUert,  .  .  . 

Scarron,  Novel*.  (John  Davies.)  3  pub.  sepa- 
rately in  1657, 1  otbera  in  1662,  and  the  wbole 
collected  in  1667. 

Choice  French  Proverbs.     (Edw.  Leigh.) 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  SatyrictA  CharacUra  and 
hamUame  Dtteriptiont  xn   Lttlers,   ,   .  . 

MargBTot  dc  Valoia,  The  Grand  Cabinet-Cotituelt 
UtUocked.     (Robt.  Codrington.) 

Fraa^olB  Perrault,  The  DevilJ  of  Maacon,  Or.  a 
(rue  Rdatuin  ...  (P.  du  Moulin.)  Ox- 
ford. 

JeaD  de  8ilhon,  The  Minieter  of  State,  mherein  i» 
thown  Ihe  true  ute  of  Modem  Policy.  (Henry 
Herbert,) 

M,  de  Marmet,  Entertainmenta  of  Ihe  Court:  Or, 
Arademital  Convtrsationa  .  .  .  (Thos.  Saint- 
serf.) 

The  French  Gardirur :  .   .   .     (Jolui  Evelyn,) 

The  Hiatory  of  Ihe  Englith  and  SeoUh  Preabytrry. 
Villa  Franca. 

Quinault.  The  Noble  Ingratitude.  (Sir  Wm, 
Lower.)     The  Hague, 

The  AmoTova  Phaniaime.  (Sir  Wm,  Lower.) 
The  HoKue. 

Magdalen  de  Scud^ry,  Cleila.  a  Romance.  (John 
Da  vies.) 

A  Further  Diatovery  of  the  Myateriea  of  Jeauitiam. 
{John  Davie*.) 

Journal  of  Procttdinga  batvMn  Janamiitt  arid 
Jttuila.     (John  Daviea.) 
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